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PREFACE. 



The snccess that has attended the author's 'First 
Conrse of English Composition' has induced him to 
prepare a Sequel to it, written on a somewhat similar 
principle, and combining theory with practice. 

Notwithstanding the numerous treatises on English 
Composition that have lately issued from the press, there 
is still felt the «want of a book likely to beget a taste for 
Writing; one holding a place midway between mere 
Introductions and the more advanced works on the subject. 
This want it is hoped the present treatise will in some 
measure remedy. 

By far the greater portion of the book is devoted to 
the Exercises, and great care has been taken to render 
these as varied as possible, as well as to indicate the 
manner of their treatment. 

In the execution of this part of the work the compiler 
has unconsciously carried out the views of an experienced 
writer on this subject, whose words he may here be 
allowed to quote.* 

'*' l^face to Professor Bain's * English Composition and BJ^aWiSse^: 



VI PREFACE. 

** To obtain suitable exercises for practice in writing 
English is a prime consideration with the teacher. . . . 
The composition of Themes involves the burden of finding 

matter as well as language For an English 

exercise, the matter should in some way or other be 
supplied, and the pupil disciplined in giving it expression. 
.... Another exercise is the conversion of Poetry into 
Prose. Much value is also attached to Abridging or 
Summarising; and this might be coupled with the 
opposite practice of filling up and expanding brief 
sketches.*' 

The general arrangement followed is that adopted in a 
French school-book entitled ^Manuel de Style/ by Dr. E. 
Sommer, to whom the compiler would express his great 
obligation for much of the preceptive matter and for 
numerous exercises contained in the following pages. 

Lbaminoton, 

Mayy 1868. 
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LETTER I. 
FROM A SON TO HIS FATHER. 

My dear Father, 

I daresay you remember that when I was leaving 
home for school, you desired me to write to yon on any 
subject that occasioned me more than ordinary difficulty, 
and encouraged me by saying you would endeavour to 
help me. As I appear to give satisfaction to my master 
in all my lessons except English Composition, I am 
naturally anxious to please him in that too ; but hardly 
know how to set about the attempt, for the instructions 
we receive at our composition lesson, which comes 
but seldom, being given by word of mouth often 
escape my memory, so that I appear to want something 
more definite. Will you be kind enough, my dear 
Father, to assist me in this matter ; for having the 
Oxford Local Examinations staring me in the face, I am 
rather nervous on the point, especially as I am told 
^ many boys have been plucked in composition that would 
else have obtained their certificate. 

With best love to mother and all dear Mends at home, 
I am, my dear Father, 
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LETTER n. 

THE FATHER'S ANSWER. 

My dear Boy, 

Your letter of yesterday has given me so much 
pleasure that I hasten to say by return of post, that I 
have not the least fear of being able to put you in the 
way of ultimately pleasing your master in your English 
Compositions as well as you appear to be doing in your 
other exercises. It was my good fortune to be instructed 
in this subject by a teacher that understood and loved 
his own language, and as boys had not then so many 
studies to divide their attention as the youth of the pre- 
sent generation have, I was able to give considerable 
time and attention to it. The result I place, my dear 
boy, at your service, and shall feel amply repaid for the 
labour it may have cost me to attain what information 
I possess, if it tend to facilitate your progress in the 
acquisition of what to an English boy is the most valua- 
ble of all acquirements — ^the capability of speaking and 
writing his mother tongue with ease and elegance. 

And before entering on the subject I will here just 
remark, that by commencing the study as you evidently 
do, with a desire to excel, you have an immense vantage 
ground over any boy starting in the race with you that 
feels listless and uninterested in the matter. 

To ensure success in an undertaking we must enter 
into it thoroughly, and with our whole heart and soul ; 
for then the obstacles we meet with, so fax &om being 
insurmountable, serve rather as incentives to redouble 
our efforts, and become positively the very means of 
success. But I must not make my first letter too long, 
or I shall diminish the pleasure you will feel in looking ^ 
forward to the postman's knock. 

Your mother sends her best love, and desires me to 
say, how greatly you add to her happiness by your 
studious habits. 

lam, mj dear Boj, your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER I. 

ON THE FINDING OF IDEAS. 

My dear Boy, 

We are now to enter together on the study of 
English Composition, and as yon have already made 
some progress in Latin, I need hardly tell you tiiat the 
word Composition sigm£es a 'putting together;' — ^the 
materials to be put together are ideas, and the furst 
advice I shall offer to you, although apparently trifling, 
is nevertheless of the highest importance ; namely, to 
reflect well, i.e., to search for ideas before attempting 
to write on any subject whatever. You remember when 
yon were building your rabbit hutch in the holidays, 
how quickly it was completed when all the materials 
were collected ; and so, my dear boy, you will find it 
with your composition. The subject you have to write 
on must be attentively examined ; you must regard it in 
all its bearings, and force it to yield all the ideas it is 
capable of suggesting. And once that you ha^^e^ ij^<sc^ 
possession of your subject, ttiat "jou w^ ^i&*<5i \ft ""^^ 



4 GKXKRJLL ntBCKPXS. 

feeiifigs die sitnatkiii admits oL that too haxe, so to 
spatk. idastified Toorself with viHir characters, it is 
aliK)^ iicpL>ssiUe Ibar Tvm to be shcot of ideas. They 
win spRng iqp abnndantlr eT»i in a sacHDaewhat barren 
imgiitatkiii. >[anT ximng (^^[de set about treating a 
sdb^eet Vaioi^ hariqg reliected iqpon it : ther regard as 
tet the time employed in meditation, and seizing npon 
t^ ili» that at the Teir ootset pie^siaits itself, they pro- 
ceied to wvnk it out mithont trembling themselres about 
vlot b to Ckxne aftenruds^ &« mhich thev tmsi. as thev 
say. to inspiratien. Bat inspiratioii is never safer than 
wkot it spiings firvxm ledection : and ideas are i^Ter 
KNNre abcoidant and rapid than vhtm we are comfdetely 
KKter trf our subject. To giie one's self up to the 
fioMT of the nMMuent is to risk either stoppuo^ shcart in 
^e middle of e<ie> wvwk. or gitin^r to c«ie part el' it a 
fidbess out of all piv>poiiion to the rest : Hke a giant's 
knd on a dvaif s Kmv. 

I wvoLi hare you well consider that the source of 
ifei^ lies noc in imagination ak^ne. but in memoiy 
dbQ» £KMft knowk^]^ ae^uinMl. Imagination in itself is 
siMKw^at limited in ran^. but stiidy and residing csn 
JKie^p^ ii ixhde^nite^ : the mote we leiua the mtoie 
nek and iertiW it be<^>mei$^ and the more it b exiaKised 
tib( ci»xe i^iotoias it gfv^w^ 

I will J9fi»i to this letter a lew sul^eets that I 
^Bislid like you to ledeet u^>n. and wi$k you in your 
men koer lo indicTae by a sketch or scheme in tM^ine, 

you wo(^ set aKv;tt writu)^ a com|po«$iti!ou «« ^em; 

t» jBSSftst you siiU ilurther^ i will give you a simple 



ciaii^« So^foi^ that xvur master ):e«|uured ^e class 
1KF mk» *a twe' ior the sul^H of xour iwit exercise : 
youL sa»HiIii comsMer that a tree be^^s^ to ^ t^yvCii^ 
kni^(&iBi : thitt ii is ^fiuici^iMMr^K held tiutm^ in the ground 
by mttos d£ iits i^;«/4»c thai il Imis a wvvij^ ^c^m. on 
^^ose ttij^ gcovs ifis ^^ or v»v«ir^x coiK)t|Msed ^*^ ^^k^»%$ 
ami ircohd^ iw whkk aie liir^«^ ^^%mn^ /(v%vr^ and 
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Jrmi, I shall leave you to work out the rest, and with 
much love, I am, my dear boy. 

Your affectionate Father. 

Questions on Letter I. — Semes I. 

1. What is the literal meaning of the word ' composition T 

2. What are the materials we have to deal with in 

writing ? 
8. What is the first thing to be done before commencing 
to write ? 

4. Give an illustration of the necessity of collecting 

materials before beginning to construct. 

5. State the reason why many young people fail in their 

compositions. 

6. How should you set about treating a composition, 

having the subject * a tree ' given you to write on ? 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Write to a friend a letter giving a description of a 
'quill pen' or the * English Oak.* 

2. Write to a friend in Australia a letter describing 
your native town or village, touching on the following 
points ; — the county wherein it is situated ; the character 
oi the surrounding scenery ; the stream that drains the 
district ; the nature of the soil ; the population ; the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants, whether manufac- 
turing or agricultural ; the places of worship ; the public 
buildings ; places of amusement, &c. 



LETTER n.— Sebies I. 
My dear Boy, 

Practice makes perfect, so I shall dwell a little 
on the importance of your forcing from ^ ^saSss^^ ^ ^<2k 
ideas it maj suggest, before commeiicm^ \jo "wnXft"«:^aii.*^« 
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The simple object a ' qtuU pen ' is capable of affording 
mneh more material for thonght, and consequently for 
composition, than yon appear to imagine, and I think 
it will be nsefol to yon for me to prove this. Commence 
then, after defining it, by considering (1) of what it con- 
sists, ue., think of its various parts ; (2) describe the 
natore of these parts ; (8) the origin of the quill ; (4) 
its species and usefdlness ; (5) consider the changes it 
undergoes and the qualities it thus acquires. These 
various ideas will certainly not flow into your head, as 
I have already remarked, from a mere effort of the 
imi^ination ; you must have acquired previous know- 
ledge on the subject; but having acquired the know- 
ledge, such an exercise as this is useful in enabling you 
to classify the various items of information you possess, 
and thus to produce a readable composition. The follow- 
ing would be somewhat of the shape your exercise on a 
'quill pen' would have assumed, had you followed the 
plan I here recommend. 

Descbiption of a Quill Pen. 

(The figures refer to the divisions adopted above, J 

A Quill pen is an instmment used for writing, (1) and 
consists of three parts, viz., the quill or barrel, the stem 
and the beard. (2) The quill itself is in the form of a 
cylinder, and hollow ; it varies in degrees of hardness, 
and is generally transparent. The stem is firm, four- 
cornered and filled with a white pith. The beard consists 
of many fine feathery fibres. The pen when made has a 
nib, slit, and cradle. (8) Quills are usually obtained 
from geese, though feathers from the wings of ravens, 
peacocks, turkeys, and storks, can also be used for 
writing ; but goose quills are the best. When mature 
they fiaJl from the bird in May and Jane. Those plucked 
from the goose are inferior to those that fidl off them- 
selves, for not being quite matured they are too soft. 
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Each wing of the goose contains five quills fit for use. 
(4) The pens made from the left wing lie in the hand 
more conveniently than those of the right. (5) Quills 
are rendered brittle by being baked in an oven, when 
thus hardened they are either clear and transparent, or 
opaque. Quills must be cut before they can be used. 

You must regard this exercise on a ' quill pen ' as a 
sort of model on which to frame similar exercises ; and 
that you may not be at a loss for subjects, I append to 
this letter a list from which you may choose such as you 
have some ideas about. I am, &c. 



Questions on Letteb II. — Sebies I. 

1. Having to write on a 'quill pen,* state how you 

should proceed to do so. 

2. Is a bare effort of the imagination capable of enabling 

you to do this ? 
B. What is the use of such an exercise as this ? 
4. In what light are you to regard the description of a 

* quill pen ?' 

Exercises. 

1. Write your little brother a description of your 
* pocket knife.' 

2. Give a general description of the articles used in 
playing a game of cricket. (This if properly done will 
be sufficient for three or four exercises.) 

8. Give a particular description of a ' cricket bat.* 



SUBJECTS FOE LETTERS 1 & 2. 



House 


Table 


Board 


Watch 


Knife 


Coat 


Shoe 


Farm 


Town 


Grarden 


Ghin 


Cart 


Ship 


Bailwaj 


Bridle 
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Cow 


Elephant 


Bee 


Snail 


Lobster 


Spider 


Pelican 


Horse 


Lark 


Eagle 


Lizard 


Viper 


Whale 


Salmon 


Oyster 


Gat 


Crocodile 


Kangaroo 


Monkey 


Bat 


Dog 


Camel 


Beaver 


Cuckoo 


Ostrich 


Daisy 


Buttercup 


Bean 


Turnip 


Potato 


Bose 


Tulip 


Dock 


Thistle 


Speedwell 


Pardey 


Foxglove 


Nettle 


Primrose 


Melon 


Geraniom 


Fern 


Chickweed 


Woundwort 


Ivy 


Country 


Field 


Valley 


Desert 


Sea 


fiiver 


Mountain 


Prairie 


Glacier 


Lagoon 


Iron 


Copper 


Gold Silver Zinc Lead 


Granite 


Lime 


Salt Slate Sulphur Tin 


Heir 


Poor 


King 


Gunpowder 


Pen 


Brick 


Cotton 


Sugar Cane Steam 


Boat 


Canal 


Fountain 


IcelSerg 


Gas 


Bread 


Water 


Wine 


Peasant 


Beindeer 


Glass 


Map 


Brass 


Holiday 


Hart 


Bird 


Leather 


Thimhle 


Acorn 


Mercury 


Coal 



LETTER m. 
ON THE CHOICE AND REJECTION OF IDEAS. 

My dear Boy, 

The exercises accompanying your last letter 
please me much, as they evidently flow &om a thonght- 
fdl mind. You appear to imagine that I overstated the 
matter when I implied that after dne reflection on any 
subject, you would as it were be inundated with ideas. 
It is not by any means, I assure you, an overstatement 
of the case ; your remark merely corroborates one that 
I made in my last letter, viz., that imagination alone is a 
poor bank to draw upon, almost always £a.iling at the crisis 
when most needed, and requiring its coffers to be con- 
tinually replenished with a constant supply from without. 
My object in this letter shall be to prove to you, that 
your duty at the outset of a work is not merely the 
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finding of ideas, but also the classifying, choice and 
rejection of them. For, to continue the subject of a tree; 
had you read works on botany, or had your curiosity led 
you to observe with attention the different kinds of trees 
you have met with, you would have noticed that their 
respective component parts are in many cases totally 
different from each other; so that you might have 
lengthened out your exercise indefinitely, by first de- 
scribing the different kinds of roots, i.e., whether long 
or short, horizontally spreading or vertical, tough or 
brittle, fibrous or otherwise ; then by detailing in a 
similar manner the differences existing in their stems 
or trunks, their boughs and branches, the leaves, fruit 
and flowers. In doing this you would have formed 
a composition too lengthy for your worthy master to 
correct ; and even then you would have omitted to men- 
tion the different uses that these several parts of the 
various kinds of trees were by a bountiful Providence 
evidently destined for. From this familiar example I 
hope you will perceive what I meant by saying that you 
must force a subject to furnish all the ideas it is capable 
of suggesting. Having done this, your next duty will 
be to classify the ideas found, then to select and reject. 
I need hardly illustrate what is meant by classification 
of ideas, for your own common sense will see how 
ridiculous your composition on * a tree * would have ap- 
peared had you commenced by describing the uses its 
leaves serve, then mentioned that it had roots, after- 
wards remarked that some fruit is large, others small, &c. 
This would have been a jumble that would have merited 
the contempt of your master. 

I shall conclude this letter by requesting you to dis- 
cover the numerous ideas suggested by the following 
subjects, and to reject those you think weak and uncon- 
nected with the subject. I am, my dear boy, &c. 
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Questions on Letteb m. — Sebies I. 

1. To what is Imagination compared in this letter ? 

2. What is the wealth referred to, wherewith imagination 

mast be constantly supplied ? 
8. How may a subject be almost indefinitely extended ? 
4. Illustrate from Letter UL, what is meant by the 

classification of ideas. 

Exercises. 

Classify the following ideas as suggested by the subject 
*a loaf:' — 

1, It is bread ; 2, bread is composed of various ma- 
terials ; 8, flour is the principal ; 4, a loaf is sometimes 
round, sometimes square ; 5, potatoes are sometimes 
used in making bread ; 6, flour is wheat ground and 
separated from the husk ; 7, barm is used in bread- 
making ; 8, loaves are either white or brown ; 9, pota- 
toes are used to make the bread light ; 10, barm is the 
scum taken from fermenting beer ; 11, the ordinary loaf 
weighs about four pounds ; 12, brown or seconds flour 
is flour not carefully winnowed from the husks ; 18, the 
barm by fermentation causes the particles of flour to 
separate, thus rendering the bread Hght ; 14, water and 
salt are also used in bread making ; 15, when the mass 
formed by the mixture of flour, water, salt, has worked 
and fermented, it is then well kneaded ; 16, the flour is 
produced by the miller from the wheat, ground between 
two heavy stones, and winnowed ; 17, when the loaf is 
formed from the dough it is put into an oven and baked ; 
18, dough is the name of the mixture after fermentation. 
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LETTER rV. 

ON THE CHOICE AND REJECTION OF IDEAS. 

My dear Boy, 

We will now proceed to consider the Choice and 
Rejection of Ideas. Evidently the ideas to be sacrificed 
are those least intimately connected with the theme, 
and without great cantion you will often find yourself 
straying wide from the subject in hand simply because 
you are following out an idea not closely allied with it. 
It would not be allowable, for instance, when giving a 
description of our former example ' a tree," to enter into 
a disquisition on the different kinds of birds* eggs, sim- 
ply because you had incidentally observed that in the 
UeB, to use the words of scripture, ' the birds of the 
air build their nests, and sing among the branches.* 
Almost any subject whatever, though totally unconnected 
with the principal matter in hand, may in this way be 
introduced. This cannot be tolerated in the composi- 
tions of the young ; for the work required of them has 
for its aim to develope that sound judgment that enables 
its possessor to treat a subject in a complete manner, 
with moderation and sobriety, and without wandering 
out of his Imuts. I grant you there is something more 
fascinating in the fancies of a ready and brilliant intel- 
lect, but the qualities I am recommending are more 
valuable in every-day life, where all questions should be 
treated clearly and with propriety, and where the most 
ordinary common sense often bears sway over the noblest 
imagination. 

You will perhaps ask me whether, after having revised 
the different ideas suggested by the subject, you are to 
make use of all intimately connected with it. By no 
means : some on a second examination will prove to be 
weak, others inappropriate, others again common and 
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trite. All these mnst be rejected, and those must be 
retained that are most proper to effect the end we have 
in view. For obviously, if we wish to move the reader, 
we should give prominence to the ideas most likely to 
excite the feelings ; if we wish to please, we should dwell, 
according to circumstances, on agreeable and pleasant 
thoughts. In short, my dear boy, to ensure success, 
you must take seriously into account the character, 
habits, tastes and humour of the person that is to read 
your performance. What will produce an effect on one 
will leave another totally unmoved ; what pleases one, 
will displease another; thus the serious man will be 
sensible to serious ideas, the cheerful one to cheerful 
ideas. These are the proprieties of style it is useful to 
observe, without in the attempt ceasing to be natural ; 
for the most important thing of all is to remain what we 
are, and not to belie one's character by endeavouring to 
appear what we are not. 

I will close my letter by requesting you to write the 
exercise appended to it, that I may see if you have 
thoroughly understood my remarks. 

I am, my deax boy, &c. 



Questions on Letter IV. 

1. What is the subject of this letter ? 

2. What ideas must furst be sacrificed 9 

8. Account for a young writer's often straying wide from 
the point. 

4. Illustrate how this may be done in the exercise on 

* a tree.' 

5. What effect should the compositions of young persons 

produce on their minds ? 

6. What principles should be kept in view in the selec- 

tion of ideas ? 
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Exercise 
To test the pupil in the selection of ideas. 

You have heard that an old schoolfellow of yours, now 
articled to an attorney, is contemplating running away 
from home, and going to sea ; write a letter to him 
endeavouring to dissuade him from the step. 

Thefollomng is the Letter : — 

My dear George, 

Tom Jones told me yesterday you were thinking 
of running off to sea. You surely cannot be such a sim- 
pleton. What will your father and mother say? besides 
your master, who I am sure will be awfully angry ; and 
then all the money that has been paid for you will be 
wasted. I wouldn't do it if I was you. Why I hear 
you are getting two shillings a week for pocket money. 
You won't have that if you go to sea. Besides, George, 
I don't see how you are to prosper if you treat your 
father and mother like that. You know what the fifth 
commandment says, " Honour your father and mother," 
and that won't be honouring them I'm sure. Besides, 
only think how wretched your sisters will be ; and fancy, 
you will not then have any more jolly cricket matches in 
the summer ; and I'm sure I should miss you awfully ; 
and in addition to all this there are the dangers and 
hardships of sea life to be encountered. No, no, give up 
the idea, and write and tell me you have done so. 

With best love, I am, dear George, 

Your affectionate old schoolfellow, 

John. 
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LETTER V. 



ON THE USE OF IDEAS APPROPRIATE TO 
THE END DESIRED. 

My dear Boy, 

I mast say the specimen of composition yon sent 
the other day was quite sufficient to convince me that it 
is not without reason your exceUent master is dissatisfied 
with your style. However, do not be discouraged, but 
endeavour to see what is faulty, and amend it. I will 
point out the most striking violations of propriety, and 
then will write the young gentleman a letter myself, that 
you may see how necessaiy it is to pay attention to the 
proper selection and arrangement of your ideas. The 
object your letter evidently has in view is to persuade 
by an appeal to the feelings ; you must at once see how 
inappropriate to such an end is the employment of 
ridicule ; and yet this is what you resort to when you 
make use of the term simpleton. Now let us see which 
of your friend's feelings you appeal to, and how your 
ideas are arranged as regards their relative importance. 
Taking the letter as it stands, I find the following are 
the means used to dissuade him from taking a foolish 
and perhaps fia,tal step. 

First, as I have just said, (1) ridicule ; then (2) an 
appeal to his sense of filial duty ; afterwards (3) to his 
seLf-esteem, when you endeavour to make him believe 
that you could not do so mean an action ; (4) then to 
his love of money ; afterwards (5) to what should be the 
most powerful motive of all, his duty to God ; (6) then 
to his filial affection; (7) to his love of pleasure; 
(8) to his social feelings ; and finally (9) to his sense 
of fear and personal comfort. We find, then, that the 
subject I proposed you should write on, suggested to 
your mind nine ideas; if you had arranged them on a slip 
of paper as they at first struck your mind, and afterwards 
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had classified them, you wonld, I think, have fonnd the 
order of their relative importance to he the following : — 
No. 6, 2, 6, 8, 8, 9, 7, 4, 1 ; of these, I think the 
last three should have heen rejected ; No. 9 is common 
and almost unworthy to he employed ; No. 3 is perhaps 
more likely to excite a feeling against the writer than in 
fiavour of him ; and so we have four remaining reasons 
why your Mend should not take the contemplated step, 
any one of which, if properly urged, would, I think, 
prove strong enough to produce the desired effect on an 
ingenuous and right-minded youth. 

In conclusion I must also remark that the opening 
paragraph of your letter was exceedingly ahrupt, and the 
closing sentence scarcely less so. And now for my own 
letter on the suhject. Adieu, my dear hoy. 

Pray accept the hest love of your affectionate Father. 

The Father's Letter. 

My dear George, 

As your old schoolfellow and older compsmion, 
I feel sure you will forgive me for addressing you on a 
suhject that has for some hours caused me much un- 
easiness. Our common friend Tom Jones infomed me 
only this morning that you have serious thoughts of 
running away from home and going to sea. At first 
I was inclined to treat the matter as a joke, hut he 
assured me so positively such was the case, that I seize 
the first spare moment to tell you how very grieved I am 
to think you could for an instant entertain such an idea. 
The reasons why you should not take this rash step are 
so many that I hardly know which to urge first ; to say 
nothing of the injustice you would he guilty of towards 
your master, of the sorrow you would occasion all your 
intimate friends, and more especially your hrothers and 
sisters, let me entreat you to reflect for a moment on 
the overwhelming grief you would plunge your kind, good 
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parents into, who I am sure would do anything in their 
power to save you one unnecessary pang. I do not like 
to be harsh, but I cannot help saying that I firmly be- 
lieve the sense of your ingratitude to them would haunt 
you to the day of your death. Besides, my dear fellow, 
how could you kneel down night and morning to say 
your prayers, when you must know that every day of 
absence from your parents would be practically a breach 
of the fifth commandment. I am sorry not to be able to 
advocate in an abler manner the claims your parents have 
on you, but knowing as I do your great good sense and 
kindness of heart, I feel sure I have said enough to 
convince you that you must banish this foolish thought. 
If there are disagreeables in the profession your father 
has chosen for you, be candid with him and tell him so. 
If he can, I am sure he will have them removed ; and 
if there is no remedy for them but patience and perse- 
verance, why then, old fellow, bear them like a man. 

I shall quite look for a line from you in the morning 
telling me all is right. I am dear George, 

Yours affectionately. 



Questions on Letter V. 

1. What was the end proposed in the letter from John 

to his friend George ? 

2. What breach of propriety did he make at the outset ? 
8. Enumerate the means the writer used to gain his end. 
4. Write them down in the order of their relative im- 
portance. 

6. Which of these ideas should be rejected ? 

6. What have you to remark on the opening paragraph 

of the letter in question ? 

7. What motives are appealed to by the writer of the 

amended letter ? 
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EXEBOISE. 

Yonr &ther has placed you in a situation yon do not 
like, and is very desirous that you should remain there ; 
you are equally desirous to leave it : write and endeavour 
to persuade him to accede to your request. 

At the head of the letter write the motives you purpose 
urging to ohtain your desired end. 



LETTER VI. 

ON FORCIBLE AND FEEBLE IDEAS. 

My dear Boy, 

I am glad you think my letter an improvement 
on your own, and hope some day to see you write fluently 
and to the purpose ; meanwhile rememher for your en- 
couragement that when I was your age I could write no 
better that you can now. 

Before proceeding with my instructions, I wish you 
to weigh well the vast importance of the duty you were 
undertaking when voluntarily proffering your advice to 
your friend ; for it was witlun the range of possibility 
that his whole future career should be shaped by a few 
strokes from your pen ; on them also might depend the 
comfort of his master, the happiness of lus brothers and 
sisters, and not the happiness alone but perchance the 
very life of his aged parents. To illustrate this I will 
suppose he returns the following answers respectively to 
the two letters. 

Answer to Letter No, 1, 
Dear John, 

In answer to your letter received to-day, I beg to 
say I am no more a simpleton than you are ; and as 
regards the advice contained in it, I thmk I am quite as 
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I 

capable as yourself of judging what is best for me to do. 
When you next hear of me, I shall have released myself 
from the trammels of office life. 

Wishing you and all old friends good-bye, 

I am, dear John, yours, &c. 

Answer to Letter No, 2. 

My dear John, 

Very many thanks for your very kind and most 
convincing letter; it has quite 'brought me back to my 
senses. By this act of friendship, dear John, you have 
saved what is now a happy family from indescribable 
misery, have brought peace back to my troubled breast, 
and rescued me from a step that I now see would, in all 
human probability, have driven me to despair, and have 
resulted in my ruin here and hereafter. 
I am, my dear John, 

Ever your most attached and grateful friend. 

( CorUinuation of Father's Letter,) 

No further remarks of mine are, I think, needed to prove 
to you that a well conceived and well expressed letter may 
often be the means of bringing about the most happy 
results. And now, to resume the subject of our lessons, 
viz., the Choice of Ideas. Having made a sketch of the 
various ideas first suggested by the subject, those that 
are feeble should evidently bo rejected ; for an idea of 
this class, if placed after a forcible one, has not only no 
weight of itself, but actually robs the stronger of its 
force, and thus weakens the impression it was calculated 
to make. For instance, do you think that by reminding 
your friend of his pocket money immediately after having 
advanced the claims of his parents on his gratitude, you 
were more likely to gain your end? Neither is it neces- 
sary to say all that can be said on a subject ; we may 
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without impropriety omit particulars that would naturally 
present themselves to everybody's mind, unless we can 
enhance their worth by new considerations. To dwell 
on hackneyed and trivial ideas is to cast an imputation 
on the intelligence of the reader. 

My letter I see has run to its accustomed length, so 
I will reserve for the next what I have to say on the 
necessity of avoiding common-place remarks. 

I am, my dear boy, yours, &c. 

Questions on Letter VI. — Series I. 

1. In undertaking to proiffer advice to George, why 

ought his friend John to have been most guarded 
in the choice both of the motives urged and the 
manner of enforcing them ? 

2. Show what different results two different kinds of 

letters may be attended with ? 
8. What plan should be adopted before proceeding to 

enlarge on any single idea ? Ans, A sketch of the 

ideas suggested by the subject should be written 

out. 
4. Which of these ideas should be rejected ? 
6. Illustrate from Letter VI. what is meant by a feeble 

idea. 
6. Is it necessary to say all that can be said on a subject ? 

Exercise. 

Arrange in the order of importance the following ideas 
suggested by the question, * Why should children be 
early taught to obey their parents ?' commencing with 
the least important : — 

1. Because God, the Maker of both parent and child, 
has expressly commanded this duty. 

2. Because obedience to parents forms the nucleus 
round which, in after years, {dl the other virtues may be 
grouped. 
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8. Because the interest of the state , requires good 
citizens ; who cannot, as a rule, be formed from disobe- 
dient children. 

4. Because obedience to human authority, not paren- 
tal, will be more easily practised when a child has been 
accustomed to respect the authority of his parents. 

5. Because the happiness of the individual himself is 
by obedience to parents greatly increased, no child being 
more wretched than one living in the conscious neglect 
of this duty. 

6. Because the happiness of the child's friends and 
companions depends almost entirely on the inculcation of 
this duty, no greater social pest existing than a spoiled 
child. 

7. Because home, which ought to be the centre of all 
order, comfort and joy, is by an unruly child often turned 
into a place of unseemly strife and confusion. 

8. Because a child being an immortal creature, and 
the influence of his evil actions extending to even be- 
yond the grave, his eternal happiness is imperiUed by 
an habitusd neglect of this commandment. 

9. Because the contagion of evil example is such, that 
one unruly child may be the means of corrupting the 
children he comes in contact with. 

10. Because no confidence can be placed in a child so 
depraved as to despise this duty ; for if he respects not 
the claim his parents have on his obedience, the proba- 
bility is he will not respect claims that are less binding. 



LETTER Vn. 

ON COMMON-PLACE EXPRESSIONS. 

My dear Boy, 

I will now devote a few lines to the subject of 
Common-place Expressions ; and by these I mean those 
trite and hackneyed remarks that everyone is acquainted 
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with, and which for that reason afford pleasure to none. 
For example, instead of saying, * Spring has returned,* 
or, * It was early in the spring,' some speak of the 
* Zephyr's warm hreath, of the warbling of the birds, of 
the budding flowers, of the melting ice, of the new robe 
of the earth, of the meadows, of the groves, of the 
brooks,' &c. ; things that may be much better expressed, 
from the fact of there being formulas for them ready 
made, and made too by experienced hands. There was 
a time when they pleased, but they are now become quite 
disagreeable. Every subject, when well examined, pre- 
sents its common-place, and it is precisely this common- 
place that must be avoided. Yet as there is no rule 
without exception, so even these are occasionally admis- 
sible ; when, for instance, the writer is skilful enough so 
to incorporate them with his subject as that they appear, 
not to be joined to it with a view to effect, but to spring 
naturally &om it. Thus, to continue our example, these 
common-places relative to spring, so wearisome and 
insupportable, will lose much of their triteness when 
attributed to an invalid that has been confined to his 
chamber during the winter, and is able at length to leave 
it and enjoy the first days of spring. In this case, we 
shall have no longer a vague and worn out description ; 
and why ? — because it is not exactly spring that we are 
describing, but the pleasurable sensations of one that is 
enjoying its beauties in an exceptional and perhaps un- 
hoped for manner. In the example given above, the 
description was of a general charactec ; here it assumes 
one that is personal. What can we find more hackneyed 
and common-place than the description of a tempest? 
And yet when in the midst of this tempest we introduce 
a person we are interested in, when with the great con- 
vulsions of nature we mingle the emotions of a person 
witnessing them, and who may perhaps in a moment 
become their victim, then the description will excite a 
powerful interest. The only way to make common-places 
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at all serviceable is to give them a particular application, 
although in that case the term ceases to be s^ctly cor- 
rect, as there is then no longer anything common-place 
about it. 

I think enough has been said on this subject for yon 
thoroughly to comprehend it, so I will conclude my 
letter by hoping that yoa ^ be simple and natural in 
your descriptions. I am, my dear boy, &c. 

Questions on Letter VEE. 

1. What is the subject of this letter ? 

2. What do you mean by common-place expressions ? 
8. Illustrate your meaning from this letter. 

4. Are these common-place expressions always objec- 

tionable ? 

5. When are they are not so ? 

6. When do such expressions cease in a measure to be 

common-place ? 

Exercise. 

Write a description of any pic-nic you may have 
shared in, avoiding common-place expressions. 



LETTER Vm. 

ON THE ORDER OF IDEAS. 

My dear Boy, 

Having now spoken of the finding of ideas, and the 
choice of ideas, the next subject I wish to direct your 
attention to is, the Order of Ideas ; for nothing is more 
conducive to clearness in composition than attention to 
this very essential point. Ideas that may appear forci- 
ble, new, and strildag, when conceived sipaSr^ly, lose 
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in a great measure all these qualities when presented 
with no regard to their natund sequence. They then 
obscure instead of enlighten the mind, and of course lose 
all their effect. You will avoid this inconvenience by 
taking care to unite and present in succession all the ideas 
of a kindred nature, and those that may be linked toge- 
ther naturally without effort. One c^ass of ideas should 
be completely exhausted before passing to new ones. 
By so doing, you will enable the reader to classify with 
facility the considerations brought before him, or the 
facts you wish him to become acquainted with ; and the 
fewer mental efforts he has to make, the more will he be 
disposed to be instructed or convinced. Whilst thus 
treating jin a separate and independent manner each 
series of ideas, care must be taken to reserve till last 
the strongest idea ; the weakest being presented at the 
head of the series. Certain ideas that, when isolated 
from others, have scarcely any weight, when grouped 
together share in the general impression produced. The 
method I am now recommending is always good, but it 
is especially so when persuasion is the obiect aimed at : 
the ^nd is thus prepared by degrees for what we wish 
to obtain ; then, when it is already hesitating, those de- 
cisive considerations that have been kept in reserve are 
brought to bear, and the persuasion is accomplished. 
If, on the other hand, the most powerful considerations 
were presented at the outset, all succeeding ones would 
only weaken their force, and would naturally efface from 
the mind whatever impression might have originally 
been produced. 

Each series of ideas being thus arranged, it remains 
to re-assemble the whole series, in doing which the same 
gradation should as much as possible be established 
between them as has been recommended for the ideas 
of each group. 

And now, my dear boy, to test your discrimination, 
I shall give you a simple exercise or two on the arrange- 
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ment of ideas, and when I am satisfied you folly compre- 
hend what I have said, I shall proceed to speak of the 
manner of passing from one series of ideas to another. 

I am, my dear hoy, &c. 

EXEBOISES. 

I. 

Coal. Its ahundance — used as fael for houses — 
colour of — used for fdmaces in smelting metals — differ- 
ent kinds of — ^where found — used for foundries — means 
of obtaining it—used for forges—coal mines. Source of 
Britain's prosperity. Depth of coal mines— extent— 
used in producing steam for locomotion by land and sea 
— used in the production of gas — for driving machinery 
— ^tar, lampblack, rock oil, paraffin oil, &c. 

n. 

Mountain, What ? — ^variations of temperature on it — 
isolated or one of a group — ^foot or base — side — summit 
— conical — ^pointed or dome shaped — usual form, when 
isolated, arising from the materials that compose i\^ 
source of rivers — retreat for animals, hare, roe, deer, 
grouse, ptarmigan, curlew, plover — ^rugged or smooth — 
bare or heath-clad, or verdant, or woody — crag, preci- 
pice, cataract — breaks the clouds, causing rain — shelters 
countries from the winds. 

Questions on Letter VTH. 

1. What is the subject of this letter ? 

2. Why should a proper order be observed in presenting 

several ideas ? 
8. What is the effect of attending to the natural 
sequence of ideas ? 

4. How may this error be avoided ? 

5. What advantage has this method ? 
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6. What is the proper place in the paragraph for the 

strongest idea ? 

7. What advantage results from keeping till last the 

strongest idea ? 

8. What plan must he followed in arranging the differ- 

ent series of ideas ? 



LETTER IX. 

ON THE METHOD OF PASSING EASILY FROM 
ONE SERIES OF IDEAS TO ANOTHER. 

My dear Boy, 

We now come to speak of the Method of Passing 
in a Natural and Easy manner from One Series of Ideas 
to Another, which, although of not such vital importance 
as the subjects we have been considering, is nevertheless 
one that requires considerable attention, as for want of 
it the compositions of the young are often harsh and 
incoherent. 

The definite order of ideas having once been fixed on, 
the several series are united by means of what are called 
transitions. By transition is meant the link that unites 
one idea with another. There are two kinds of transi- 
tions — transitions of ideas and transitions of words. 
Transitions of ideas consist of intermediate ideas, which 
regard as much the train of reasoning just finished, as 
that about to be commenced; these are, in fact, the most 
happy and natural transitions. Transitions of words 
consist merely of verbal formulas whose only value is to 
warn the reader that a new development is to be entered 
upon. The following are examples of transitions of 
words : ' I have just shown how very wicked is your . 
resolution, I am now going to prove to you that it vi 
contrary to your interests ;* or, * Yotvi xe^^^iSvaxi. Ssa^ \iSi\* 
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only wicked, it is moreover contrary to your interests ;' 
or again, * Plainly then yonr resolution is a wicked one, 
and being so, it must also be contrary to your interests/ 
It may easily be seen that these formulas are capable of 
an indefinite variation, and are in fact nothing more than 
artifices of style. 

The worth of these transitions depends on their short- 
ness, as you may readily conceive, by remembering that 
in general, as I have just remarked, they add nothing to 
the idea ; and clearly we should be as brief as possible 
in saying that nothing. Too long transitions moreover 
take away from the lightness and simplicity of the style ; 
their use is to preserve clearness in a composition, and 
they perform that office nOne the less ior being brief. 
There is but one kind of composition where transitions 
may be dispensed with, and that is the epistolary ; and 
even here a distinction is to be observed. Ordinary 
letters to relations are scarcely more than a familiar chat 
on all sorts of subjects ; in this case it may happen that 
the transitions themselves take up half the letters. On 
the other hand, the subjects touched upon are sometimes 
so various as to require a very practised eye to detect a 
link between them. In conversation you know we ordi- 
narily turn from one subject to another without the aid 
of transitions ; and very properly so, as it is thereby 
rendered more life-like, sprightly, and interesting ; it is 
the same with a letter, which pleases in proportion as it 
contains nothing studied or artificial. As regards busi- 
ness letters, however, wherein are treated subjects of 
great moment, they conform to the common law, like 
a narrative, a treatise, or a discourse. These letters 
require exactness, method, and clearness. 

Before closing my letter, I ought to tell you that in 
composition one rule is especially necessary to be ob- 
served, viz., to make known at the outset the subject 
to be treated of ; to enunciate it very clearly before en- 
larging upon it. For want of conformity to this precept, 
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the reader is often left in uncertainty as to the end pro- 
posed ; and no reading is more wearisome than that of 
a letter or work whose object is not from the beginning 
perceived. I am, &c. 

Questions on Letter IX. 

1. State the subject of this letter ? 

2. What fault does want of attention to this subject 

occasion ? 
8. What are the expressions termed that serve to unite 
one series of ideas with another ? 

4. How many kinds are there ? 

5. Give examples of what is meant by transitions of 

words. 

6. On what quality does the worth of these transitions 

depend ? 

7. Why is this ? 

8. In what kind of composition may these transitions be 

dispensed with ? and why ? 

9. What have you to say concerning business letters ? 

10. What rule especially should be observed at the 

outset of a composition ? 

11. Why is this necessary ? 

Exercise. 

For an Exercise to this letter take No. 48 from the 
Subjects for Letters. 



CONCERNING STYLE, 

AND ITS 

FOUR GENERAL QUALITIES 

1. CLEARNESS. 3. SIMPLICITY. 

2. PRECISION. 4. PROPRIETY. 



LETTER I. 

ON CLEARNESS ITS THREE REQUISITES : 

GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS, 
PROPRIETY OF TERMS, 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

My dear Boy, 

We come now to the second part of a writer's 
duty, yiz., the compilation. The precepts I have hither- 
to been giving you, as I daresay you will have already 
observed, have for their aim the production of a sensible 
and well arranged plan, and refer almost entirely to the 
reflection that I said was absolutely necessary to ensure 
success in composition. Now the formation of this plan 
reats entirely on good sense ; a reasoning and judicious 
mind may, even without instruction, trace in a tolerably 
satisfactory manner the framework of a subject. The 
compilation of it, on the contrary, requires solid and 
varied attainments ; and composition is not really good 
till after long and exact preparatory studies, which wiU 
appear evident now that I am about to give you an 
exposition of the precepts of style. 
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And first as to the qualities of style. Amongst these, 
some axe general, that is to say, they are essential, 
whatever be the subject treated on ; others are particu- 
lar, that is, they vary according to the nature of the 
subject. To render my remarks as intelligible as possi- 
ble, I shall now direct your attention to the essential 
qualities of style only; the others may be considered, 
if necessary, when each kind of composition is noticed. 

The general qualities of style are — 

1. Clearness. 8. Simplicity. 

2. Precision. 4. Propriety. 

You will readily perceive that of all the qualities of 
style, clearness is by far the most essential. Our 
aim in speaking or writing is simply to produce an 
impression on the minds of others ; we desire either 
to instruct, amuse, or persuade. Now whatever may 
be our end, we are certain not to attain it if we do not 
know how to make ourselves understood. More than 
this, it is not sufficient to be merely intelligible ; our 
ideas should be expressed so as to be capable of being 
seized promptly and without difficulty ; of being read 
fluently, without obliging the reader to return several 
times to the same phrase, and to make of it a kind of 
study. And this remark applies with even more force 
to spoken than to written language ; for when the sub- 
ject of a narrative or letter is interesting, it may, should 
it contain obscure portions, be read and re-read several 
times ; but what a speaker fails to make at once intelli- 
gible to the hearer, is completely lost to him. To know 
how to write is a great point towards knowing how to 
speak ; study then, my dear boy, if you wish some day 
to speak fluently and without obscurity, to acquire a 
style of writing that is at once easy and clear. 

Clearness depends on three things : (1) On gram- 
matical correctness ; (2) on propriety of terms ; (3) on 
the construction of sentences. 

Grammatical correctness, as youkao^, H& «si 6^^^*v» 
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observance of the rules of grammar ; in this study I am 
pleased to learn from your master that you are making 
tolerable progress ; and you must still persevere in it ; 
for although the grammar of our own language does not 
present so many points of difficulty as that of a language 
abounding in inflexions, still the proper study of it is of 
much more importance to youth than they are apt to 
imagine. 

I will now give you to amend a few sentences that are 
incorrect from want of attention to the rules of grammar. 
In your next letter I shall look for the corrections. 

I am, my dear boy, &c. 

» 

EXEBCISE. 

1. The man who is a gentleman only when he chooses, 
as more than one boasts he can be, is merely a polished 
hypocrite. 

2. Every climate produces those objects which are 
most necessary for the comfort and convenience of their 
inhabitants. 

8. The colour of the plumage of birds, like that of 
the hair of animals, change with the season in many 
instances. 

4. The influence or caprice of those mercenaries were 
often no less fatal to their friends, than their valour and 
discipline was formidable to their enemies. 

5. Much has been spoke and wrote in favour of both 
resolutions. 

6. Neither of these men seem to have any idea that 
their opinion is incorrect. 

Questions on Letter I. 

1. What has been the aim of the First Series of Letters ? 

2. What is the object of the Second Series ? 

3. Name the four general qualities of style ? 

4. Wbicb of these is the most eB&euU&L? 
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5. For what purpose does a person speak or write ? 

6. How will he be sure to fail of accomplishing his 

purpose ? 

7. Is it sufficient for writing to be merely intelligible ? 

8. Why is it necessary to be even more particular on 

this point when speaking than writing ? 

9. Name the three things that clearness depends on ? 



LETTER n.—SERiES H. 

ON THE SECOND REQUISITE FOR CLEARNESS: 

PROPEIETY OF TERMS. 

My dear Boy, 

The second requisite for clearness in composition 
is, as I told you in my last letter, Propriety of Terms. 
You must have observed how nearly allied are the mean- 
ings of large numbers of words, yet it has been said that 
there are not two words perfectly synonymous in mean- 
ing ; that, in a language, each expression has a determi- 
nate value of its own, which prevents it being confounded 
with any other expression whatever. This assertion is 
strictly true. Thus to a person perfectly acquainted with 
the English language, and the different languages that 
furnish the elements of it, especially Greek, Latin, and 
French, there are few words that have not a well 
marked and precise signification ; still there is found a 
certain number whose shades of meaning are sufficiently 
delicate to render it difficult to seize upon the distinct 
meaning. But this intimate knowledge of language is 
the lot of very few ; the greater part of Englishmen 
know only their mother tongue, or have not studied the 
ancient and modem languages so thorov^^oiL'^ ^'^ \a\i^ 
enabled to draw from them philologioaY ^•a^xx^iHip^^. ^^ 
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an example, let ns take the first word found in a dic- 
tionary of synonymes, viz., abandon, which is akin to 
desert, forsake, relinquish, give up, dc. 

The shades of difference existing between these terms 
prevent the one being used for the other ; bat those 
shades do not strike every eye ; these words are to the 
great majority of persons veritable synonymes. The 
choice of a term can hardly be decided by the definitions 
of even the very best dictionaries. I advise you there- 
fore never hastily to adopt an expression that at first 
sight resembles another, bnt to remove your donbt by 
consulting the works on synonymes within your reach. 
The study of synonymes not only prevents our being 
mistaken as to the real meanings of words, but also 
greatly contributes towards giving a delicacy and pene- 
tration to the mind, and moreover is to him that atten- 
tively studies them a substitute for the learning ordi- 
narily acquired only by a long acquaintance with the 
dead languages. Strive then, my dear boy, in writing 
as in conversing, to employ only those terms of whose 
meaning you are perfectiy certain ; to verify in the dic- 
tionary such as cause you any doubt, and in the works 
on synonymes such as you are in danger of confounding 
with others. This you will find an exceUent exercise for 
some time to come ; and if persevered in, your know- 
ledge will insensibly increase, habit will come by degrees, 
and at length you will be able to write fluently, with 
purity and elegance. 

Without further insisting on this point, I think you 
will agree with me, that the choice of appropriate 
terms must greatly contribute towards rendering the 
style clear and intelligible; before closing my letter I 
will however just remark, that we should endeavour not 
only to make use of terms strictly appropriate, but also 
to make each single word express with the greatest ex- 
actness its difierent shade of thought. It has been said 
jbjr an excellent writer, that 'what k "^ell conceived is 
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clearly expressed ; that words are supplied without diffi- 
culty for the expression of a clearly conceived thought. 
This is true ; still it is true only of the writer that 
understands the exact value of words. 

You will now have a few exercises on synonymes to 
test your discrimination ; after which we will proceed 
to consider the third essential to clearness in style, viz., 
a proper construction of sentences. 

I am, my dear boy, &c. 

Questions on Letter IE. — Series 11. 

1. What is the second requisite for clearness ? 

2. What do you mean by a synonyme ? 

8. What studies are necessary for obtaining 4 clear 
insight into the meaning of synonymes ? 

4. What is the example quoted to show the slight differ- 

ences existing in the meaning of kindred words ? 

5. What is the best plan to adopt in the case of doubt 

about the meaning of a word ? 

6. What are the advantages of the study of synonymes ? 

7. What should be our aim in the use of each single 

word ? 

EXEROISE. 

What is the difference between — 

Abandon, Desert, Forsake. 

Abate, Lessen, Diminish. 

Ability, Capacity. 

Above, Over. 

Abrupt, Rugged, Bough. 

Example. 

We ahtmdon those that are entirely dependent on us 
for protection and support; we desert those we have 
entered into coalition with ; we forsake those we have 
been on terms of intimacy with. A soldier deserts hi& 
eomiadeBf forsakes his friends, and abttnd<mi>DL\%43cSAxw^« 
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LETTER m.— Series II. 

ON THE THIRD REQUISITE FOR CLEARNESS: 

THE PROPER CONSTRUCTION 
OF SENTENCES. 

My dear Boy, 

I am now to give you a few hints on the Proper 
Construction of Sentences ; this, you will remember, I 
said was the third essential for Clearness. I will begin 
by saying, that in general, a very long sentence, even if 
well constructed, tires the attention. On the other hand, 
a string of very short sentences olBfends by its monotony. 
The wisest plan, then, is to hold a middle course, and 
make them neither too long nor too short. The oratorical 
style delights in long drawn periods, on account of their 
harmony ; short sentences are better adapted to witty or 
sarcastic writing. It is impossible, however, to establish 
a general rule ; style is simply the expression of thought, 
and it would consequently be as difficult to limit before- 
hand the length of a sentence as to determine the extent 
of a train of thought before it was conceived. One re- 
mark suggests itself here, viz., that the length of a sen- 
tence is not measured by the number of words it contains, 
but by the facility or difficulty in comprehending it in its 
progress and development. A sentence of three lines is 
long if it drags heavily, and one of twenty is short if 
sustained to the end without becoming perplexing or 
burdensome. What renders periods sluggish and con- 
fused is the too great number of incidental clauses intro- 
duced into them. By incidental clauses I mean all 
sentences not essential to the principal proposition, and 
which, being added as simply accessory to it, may be 
struck out without injury to its clearness. For exam- 
ple, in the sentence, ** God, who is just, will render to 
every man according to his works." The words * who 
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is just' form an incidental clause or sentence, which, 
although adding something to the principal proposition, 
may yet he omitted without destroying the sense of the 
principal sentence. If, on the contrary, the principal 
sentence he taken away, the incidental will then cease to 
have any meaning. The inconvenience resulting from 
incidental clauses either too long or too numerous is 
twofold ; first, the mind of the reader is hy means of 
them led away too frequently from the principal idea, 
which it is always eager to seize ; and, secondly, it is 
fatigued hy the repetition of the words that introduce 
these clauses, such as ' who, whose, whom, although, 
hecause,' &c. 

I advise you then, as a heginner, carefully to avoid 
long sentences ; the management of such is very difficult 
even to those that have had most experience in the art 
of writing. I would have you however remark, that if 
long sentences are in general hampered in their course, 
it is hy no means rare to find the same fault in short 
ones, which, occurring within a very limited space, is 
still more disagreeable. Here are two examples of 
vicious construction: * The enemy invested a place which 
was defended by a garrison which the king had left 
there.' * The news of the birth of the son of his uncle 
reached him to-day.' The repetition of the conjunction 
' and ' is not less disagreeable : ' We arrived and had 
our dinner and set out again.' In an enumeration, 
on the contrary, this repetition gives vivacity to the 
sentence : * Both the sister and the brother, and the 
daughter and the mother.' By means of a slight change 
the three first quoted sentences become correct and easy. 
* The enemy invested a place defended by a garrison left 
there by the general.' * News reached him to-day that 
a son had been bom to his uncle.' * We arrived, had 
our dinner, and set out again.' 

From these examples you may see how short the 
distance often is between a faulty eTgit^motL «sA ^^s^ 
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correction; one reason, surely, the more why the 
slightest details should have due attention, and not one 
be neglected. 

I will now giye you an extract from a master of 
English prose, to show you how the rules of construction 
are dedn^d from good authors, and will then giye yon 
for correction a few sentences badly put together. 

I am, &c. 

An Extract from De Quincey. 

*< The morning came which was to launch me into the 
world; that morning from which, and from its conse- 
quences, my whole life has, in many important points, 
taken its colouring. At half after three I rose, and 
gazed with deep emotion at the ancient collegiate church, 
*dress'd in earliest light,' and beginning to crii^ison 
with the deep lustre of a cloudless July morning. I was 
firm and immoveable in my purpose, but yet a^tated by 
anticipations of uncertain danger and trouble. To this 
agitation the deep peace of the morning presented an 
affecting contrast, and in some degree a medicine. The 
silence was more profound than that of midnight ; and 
to me the silence of a summer morning is more touching 
than all other silences, because, the light being broad and 
strong as that of noonday at other seasons of the year, 
it seems to differ from perfect day, chiefly because man 
is not yet abroad ; and thus, the peace of nature, and of 
the innocent creatures of God, seems to be secure and 
deep, only so long as the presence of man and his nn- 
quiet spirit are not there to trouble its sanctity. I dressed 
myself, took my hat and gloves, and lingered a little in 
the room. For nearly a year and a half this room had 
been my ' pensive citadel ;' here I had read and studied 
through all hours of the night ; and, though true it was, 
that for the latter part of this time, I had lost my gaiety 
and peace of mind during the strife and fever of conten- 
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tion with my guardian, yet, on the other hand, as a boy 
passionately fond of books, and dedicated to intellectual 
pursuits, I could not fail to have enjoyed many hours in 
the midst of general dejection." 

The above eoctract will now he slightly alteredy to show 
how easily good writing may be marred. The numbers 
refer to the rules of construction following this passage^ 
and deducihle from the foregoing extract, 

(1) The morning which was to launch me into the 
world came ; (2) that morning from which and from its 
consequences my whole succeeding life has taken its 
colouring, in many important points. (8) I rose at half- 
past three, and gazed with deep emotion at the ancient 
collegiate church, "dress'd in earliest light," and begin- 
ning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless July 
morning. (4) Although agitated by anticipations of un- 
certain danger and troubles, yet I was firm and immove- 
able in my purpose. (5) The deep peace of the morning 
presented an affecting contrast to this agitation, and in 
some degree a medicine. (6) The silence was greater 
than that of midnight ; (7) and the silence of a summer 
morning is more touching to me than all other silences, 
(8) because, as the light is broad and strong as noonday 
at the other seasons of the year, it seems to differ from 
perfect day, chiefly because man is not yet abroad ; (9) 
and thus, the peace of nature and the innocent creatures 
of God, seems to be secure and deep, only so long as 
the presence of man and his unquiet spirit are not there 
to trouble its sanctity. (10) I dressed myself, then took 
my hat and gloves, and lingered a little in the room. 
(11) This room had been my ** pensive citadel" for 
nearly a year and a half ; (12) I had read and studied 
here through all hours of the night, (18) and though it 
was true (14) that I had lost for the latter ^ad Cki \kvj^ 
time my gaiety and peace of mind, iooiva^^Saft %\x^i^ «s^ 
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fever of contention with my guardian, (15) yet I was, on 
the other hand, as a boy, passionately fond of books and 
dedicated to intellectual pursuits, and could not haye 
failed to have enjoyed many happy hours in the midst 
of general dejection. 

Remarks on the above passage, and Rules of Construction 
deducible therefrom, 

(1) A long clause between the subject and the verb, 
especially when the verb is monosyllabic, should be 
avoided. (2) It is often convenient to place an adverbial 
adjunct between the auxiliary and the verb. (3) The 
places of emphasis in a sentence are two, the beginning 
and the end. Here the time is emphatic, and is conse- 
quently placed first. (4) The correlative conjunctions, 
* although,' * yet,' often hamper a sentence, and may, 
with advantage, be supplied by another term. (5) The 
reference of * agitation' being to the previous sentence, 
it is better to place it as near to that as possible ; also, 
when a verb has two objects, they should as a rule not 
be far distant from each other. (6) The use of * greater' 
for * more profound ' is a breach of the rule relative to 
the propriety of words. (7) The emphatic word * me' is 
brought to the beginning, and the harshness of the re- 
petition of consonantal sounds avoided. Also the word 
' them' should be placed as near to the comparative as 
possible. (8) Incidental circumstances are often more 
appropriately introduced by means of the participle. 
(9) The suppression of the preposition here completely 
alters the sense. (10) Unimportant circumstances must 
occupy as few words as possible. (11) The time being 
the leading idea, its place is properly first. (12) The 
same remark is applicable to place. (13) 'True' em- 
phatic. (14) Adverbial adjuncts should be judiciously 
disposed, some before, some afber the verb. (15) See (8). 
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QxTESTioNS ON Letteb HE. — Series II. 

1. What makes a sentence appear either long or short ? 

2. What is the third essential of clearness ? 

8. What is the objection to a yery long sentence ? 

4. What is the objection to a string of yery short 

sentences ? 

5. To what style are long sentences better adapted, and 

for what are short ones proper ? 

6. What is meant by style ? 

7. What is it that renders a period conftised ? 

8. What is meant by an incidental phrase ? 

9. Give an instance of your meaning. 

10. Name the inconveniences resulting from too frequent 

or too long incidental clauses. 

Exercises. 

1. The person who immediately walked before him 
was remarkable for an embroidered garment, who, not 
being well acquainted with the place, was conducting 
him to an apartment appointed for the reception of 
fabulous heroes. 

2. We have reason to believe that the Queen has in 
contemplation a step which will show the active interest 
which she takes in the welfare of her people. 

8. I with my family reside in the parish of Stockton, 
which consists of my wife and daughters. 

4. A married A.B., holding a sole charge, will be dis- 
engaged on the 17th September. He is an extempore 
preacher of the doctrines of grace in all their sanctifying 
influence, and now seeks another. 

5. The Divine Being heapeth favours on his servants, 
ever liberal and faithful. 

6. Hence he considered marriage with a political 
economist as very dangerous. 

7. All these designs, which any man who \& ^\i^Ta. 
Briton, in any circumstances, m wo^ «k\\sQi^^cpa.> asv!sgc^^» 
be ashamed or afraid to ayow. 
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LETTER IV.— Series H. 

ON THE SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE AND 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

My dear Boy, 

I will now give you a few rules on the Syntax 
of some of the parts of speech that present most diffi- 
culty to a young writer; attention to them will con- 
duce much to clearness. And first, as regards the 
Article. The principal uses of this are to enumerate 
and define objects. When, therefore, two or more sub- 
stantives denoting the same object follow one another, 
the article is placed with the first only, as ' a or the 
secretary and treasurer,' the two offices being held by 
the same person. But when the substantives denote 
different persons or things, the article is used before 
each, as, < the secretary and the treasurer.' Sometimes 
the repetition of a noun, though not actually taking 
place, is implied by the use of adjectives of opposite 
signification, in that case it is necessary to repeat 
the article ; as ' the long and the short stick ;' the 
same stick not being long and short at the same time. 
There is another case where want of attention to the use 
of the article may occasion ambiguity. (1) < He would 
make a better soldier than scholar.' (2) ^ He would 
make a better soldier than a scholar.' These two sen* 
tences express two different propositions. The meaning 
of No. 1 is ' He would make a better soldier than he 
would a scholar ;' of No. 2, ' He would make a better 
soldier than a scholar would.' I will mention only one 
more case requiring care in the employment of the 
article. ' He was a little disposed to be angry,' means 
almost the opposite of < He was little disposed to be 
angry.' In sentences similar to the last two, the use of 
the article implies the presence of a quality or feeling, 
ihe omission of the article implies the ahsenoe of it, 
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Great care is required too in the management of 
Pronoons, for standing as they do in the place of nouns, 
their reference to those nonns shonld be as distinct as 
possible. Much confosion results from want of attention 
to this important caution. 

Take the following example from Dr. Hugh Blair's 
Lectures on Bhetorio. The Doctor, speaking of the 
preference given by the French critics to Cicero over 
Demosthenes, alludes to the opinion of P. Rapin thus : 
** For the preference he gives Cicero he assigns and lays 
stress on one reason of a pretty extraordinary nature, 
viz., that Demosthenes could not possibly have so clear 
an insight as Cicero into the manners and passions of 
men. Why? Because he had not the advantage of 
perusing Aristotle's Treatise on Rhetoric, wherein, says 
our critic, he has fully laid open that mystery ; and to 
support this weighty argument he enters into a contro* 
versy with A. Gellius, &c." 

" In criticising this passage," Cobbett says, ** the he 
which comes immediately after the word because may 
relate to Demosthenes, but to what noun does the second 
he relate ? It would, when we first look at it, seem to 
relate to the same noun as the first he relates to, for the 
Doctor cannot .call Aristotle's Treatise on Rhetoric a he. 
No ; in speaking of this the Doctor says, * wherein,' that 
is to say, < in which.' He means, I daresay, that the 
he should stand for Aristotle, but it does not stand for 
Aristotle. This noun is not a nominative in the sen- 
tence, and it cannot have the pronoun relating to it as 
such. This he may relate to Cicero, who may be sup- 
posed to have laid open a mystery in the perusing of the 
treatise, and the words which follow the he would seem 
to give countenance to the supposition; for what mystery 
is meant by the words * that mystery' ? Is it the mys- 
tery of rhetoric, or the mystery of the manners and 
passions of men? This is not all however; fot /U[s& 
Doctor, as if bewitched by the \o\e cA ^oxdaavm, tskq^ 
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tack on another long member to the sentence, and bring 
forward another he to stand for P. Bapin.'* The para- 
graph woald have been better thns, ' Wherein, says oar 
critic, the anthor has folly investigated the springs of 
haman action. To sapport this argument, P. Bapin 
enters,' &c. 

I will give you another quotation to show the conse- 
quences of being careless in the use of personal pro- 
nouns. '' For the custom of the manor has, in both 
cases, so far superseded the will of the lord, that, pro- 
vided the services be performed, or stipulated for by 
fealty, he cannot in the first instance refuse to admit 
the heir of his tenant upon his death, nor in the second 
can he remove his presept tenant so long as he lives." 
Here are lord, heir, tenant, all confounded. We can 
guess at the meaning, but we cannot say that we know 
what it is ; we cannot say that we are certain whose life 
or whose death is meant. The sense would have been 
much more evident had the sentence run thus : * He 
cannot in the first instance remove his tenant, nor in 
the second can he at his tenant's death refuse to admit 
his heir.' 

The neuter pronoun ' it ' is a most difficult word to 
manage, from the circumstance that it as frequently 
refers to a word or phrase coming after it as to one 
going before it. Here is an example of what I mean : 
'' There are so many advantages of speaking one's own 
language well and being master of it, that, let a man's 
calHng be what it may, it cannot but be worth our taking 
some pains with it.'' The variety of reference here is 
very great. The first it has * language' for its antece- 
dent, the prominent subject of the preceding clause, and 
is therefore unexceptionable ; the second it readily re- 
fers us to the noun immediately preceding, 'calling;' but 
the third changes the reference to something prospec- 
tive, ' our taking some pains ;' and the fourth carries us 
hBoi to 'loDguBge.* To improve the composition, the 
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third it shonld be done away with, and the second re- 
moved to the end ; thus : * The advantages of speaking 
one's own language well are so many, that the taking 
some pains to be master of it cannot but be worth while 
to every man, let his calling be what it may.' 

In my next letter I will speak about the Eelative 
Pronoun. I am, &c. 



Questions on Letteb IV. — Sebees II. 

1. What are the principal uses of the article ? 

2. When is the article placed only before the first of two 

or more nouns ? when is it used before each ? 

3. How may the repetition of a noun be implied if not 

expressed ? 

4. In this ease, how is the article employed ? 

5. Show how the omission of an article may alter the 

sense of a sentence ; and may sometimes make a 
sentence mean almost the opposite of what it meant 
with the article inserted. 

6. Why is great care requisite in the use of pronouns ? 



Exercises. 
1. — On the Article. 

1. He was much censured for conducting himself with 
a little attention to his business. 

2. So bold a breach of order called for little severity 
in punishing the oflfender. 

8. There were many hours, both of the night and 
day, which he could spend without suspicion in solitary 
thought. 

4. The ecclesiastical and secular powers concuir^^ 
this measure. 
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2. — On the Personal Pronoun, 

1. He that promises too much do not trast. 

2. My father allowed my brother and I to accompany 
him. 

8. They were summoned occasionally by their kings, 
when compelled by want or fear to have recourse to 
their aid. 

4. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is 
in others, and think that their reputation obscures them, 
and that their commendable qualities do stand in their 
light, and that they do what they can to cast a cloud 
over them, that the bright shining of their virtues may 
not obscure them. 

5. All which the king's and queen's so ample promises 
to him, so few hours before the conferring the place on 
another, and the Duke of York's manner of receiving 
him after he had been shut up with him, as he had been 
informed, might very well excuse him, from thinking he 
had some share in the afi&ont he had undergone. 

8. — On the Personal Pronoun 'It,^ 

1. The best way in the world for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be what he seems to be. Besides 
that it is many times as troublesome to make good the 
pretence of a good quality as to have it ; and if a man 
have it not, it is ten to one but he is discovered to want 
it, and all his pains and his labour to seem to have it 
are lost. 

2. It is a sign of great prudence to be willing to 
receive instruction; the most intelligent persons some- 
times stand in need of it. 

8. The absurd passion of being thought well of in the 
world is most noxious in two states of life into which it 
is imported. It is very bad in trade, for it looks down 
upon it. 
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4. It (ynlgarity) may pervade a whole nation. When 
it does 80, it renders tiiem contemptible, however we 
may disguise it. 

6. When wit hath any mixture of raillery, it is but 
calling it banter and the thing is done. 



LETTER v.— Series II. 

ON THE SYNTAX OF THE RELATIVE 

PRONOUN ; THE PROPER USE OF * THAT ;' 

AND THE PLACE OF THE ADVERB. 

My dear Boy, 

We will now treat of the Relative Pronouns. A 
common error with relative pronouns is to use the objec- 
tive instead of the nominative, and vice versa, the nomi- 
native for the objective. * Who of all men in the world 
do you think I saw the other day ?' Here we have two 
verbs, * think' and *saw,' both requiring complements. 
The complement of 'think' is *who of all men in the 
world I saw;' the complement of *saw' is *who,' mih 
its restrictive attribute * of all men in the world.' Now 
since ' saw ' is a transitive verb, its object must be in 
the obi ective case, and should be *,whom.' Again, *I 
have heard persons whom I knew were in the habit of 
using the form.' Here we have the personal verbs, 
*knew' and *were;' their respective subjects are, *I' 
and * whom ;' but * whom ' the objective case can never 
stand for, the subject of a personal verb, therefore it 
should be * who.* Here is another example : * Whom 
of all men in the world do you think was chosen 
ambassador ?' Here the two personal verbs are * think ' 
and * was chosen;' their subjects respectively are *you* 
jand * whom ;' but ^ whom ' cannot stand as 8u.b\<dQ.i 
to a personal verb. By a personal \et\> \TrL«WEL ««i^t^ 
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verb not in the infinitive mood. The subject of an in- 
finitive verb is properly put in the objective case, as, 

* Them they took to be me ;' where * them' is subject of 
the infinitive * to be.' 

I. will now proceed to notice a pronoun hitherto I 
believe much misunderstood : I allude to the relative 
pronnou * that.' It has been generally supposed and 
taught that this word is simply an equivalent for * who ' 
or * which,' and it has been regarded as a very usefiil 
makeshift when either of these words would occur too 
often. Professor Bain, in his * English Grammar,' how- 
ever, is of opinion that it has a use much more important 
than this, viz., to introduce a strictly adjective sentence, 
and consequently that it is not synonymous with either 

* who' or * which ;' and I think it will be found that the 
Professor has rendered essential service to perspicuity 
by calling attention to this peculiar use of * that.' Ac- 
cording to his theory, * who ' and * which ' should be used 
to introduce a sentence of equal importance to a prece- 
ding one, and may, by way of distinction, be called the 
co-ordivating relatives; *that,' on the contrary, is to be 
used to introduce a clause subordinate to the preceding^ 
and in a manner restricting or defining it ; it may con- 
sequently be. called the restrictive relative. 

The following examples will better illustrate my 
meaning : 

1. I met the boatman that took me across the ferry. 

2. I met the boatman, who took me across the ferry. 

In sentence No. 1 the intention of the writer is simply 
to state that he met a particular boatman ; in sentence 
No 2, on the contrary, his intention is not simply to in- 
form us that he met a boatman, but that the boatman 
also took him across the ferry. In this example the 
'who' is equivalent to 'and he,' which is not the case 
in No. 1. 

The following example from Addison is an incorrect 
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use of 'who.' ** There will be few in the next generation 
who will not at least be able to write and read." Here 
it is not the writer's intention to imply that the popula- 
tion will have materially fallen oS, and that in the next 
generation few will be left ; but he means that education 
will have advanced, and that then most people will be 
able to read and write. 

The position of the adverbial phrase, * at least,' re- 
minds me that this is the time to speak of the Position 
of Adverbs generally. When the verb of the sentence is 
compound, i,e., composed of auxiliaiy and participle, it 
is convenient to place the adverb qualifying it between the 
auxiliary and the participle. In other cases the adverb 
should be placed as near the qualified word as possible, 
either immediately before or immediately after it. In 
case of the occurrence of several adverbs or adverbial 
adjuncts, the sentence will become heavy and disagree- 
able unless a judicious arrangement of them is made. 
This may be effected by placing the verb if possible 
midway between them. An excellent example illustra- 
tive of this is given in Bain's Grammar : " We came to 
our journey's end, at last, with no small difficulty, after 
much fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather." 
This sentence reads much better thus : ' At last with 
no small difficulty, after much fatigue, we came, through 
deep roads and bad weather, to our journey's end.' Of 
all adverbs the word * only' is most liable to mis-place- 
ment ; this often occasions a sense different from what 
the writer intended. Thus, * He only spoke of his father,' 
may mean *none but he spoke of his father,' or, * he did 
nothing else but speak of his father ;' but * He spoke of 
his father only,' means 'that he mentioned none but 
him.' I am, my dear boy, &c. 

Questions on Letteb V. — Series II. 
1. Name a common error in the use of reloAi'q^ ^^qti^'^^xi^. 
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2. Illustrate this. 

8. Why are the following sentences wrong ? * I hare 
heard persons whom I knew were in the habit of 
using this form.' < Who of all men in the world 
do you think I saw the other day ?* 

4. What do you mean by a personal verb ? 

5. What is the proper use of the relative pronoun * that?' 

6. Instance a case where you cannot substitute * that* 

for *who.* 

EXEBCISES. 

1. — On the Relative Pronoun. 

1. Who should I esteem more than the wise and 
good ? 

2. By the character of those who you choose as frioids 
your own is likely to be formed. 

8. Who should I see the other day but my old friend f 

4. Though I was blamed it could not have been me. 

5. It might have been him, but there is no proof of it. 

6. I arrest thee, traitor I What I, my lord ? 

7. The youngest boy who has learned to danoe is 
James. 

8. The faction in England who most powerfully op- 
posed his arbitrary pretensions was, &c. 

9. It is the disciples of Christ whom we imitate. 

10. Those are the men whom you suppose were the 
authors of the work. 

11. There are many words which are adjectives, 
which have nothing to do with the nouns to which they 
are put. 

2 — On ilie Place of the Adverb, 

1 . He did not pretend to extirpate French music, bat 
onlv to cultivate and civilize it. 
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2. By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, bnt the largeness of the whole view. 

3. Not only England, but all Europe was alarmed. 

4. Instead of looking contemptuously down on the 
crooked in mind and body, we should look up thankfully 
to God, who hath made us better. 

5. 11 thou art blessed naturally with a good memory, 
continually exercise it. 

6. Dissertations on the prophecies which have re- 
mtffkably been fulfilled. 



LETTER VI.~Sebies U. 
ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

My dear Boy, 

As it is not my intention to write a Grammar of 
the English Language, I shall close my letters on Syntax 
by offering you a few remarks on the use of the Sub- 
junctive Mood. Strictly speaking, the only verb that 
has a subjunctiye is the verb ' to be ;' for what in other 
verbs is called the subjunctive is the simple verb used 
elliptically ; i.e., having some sign of condition omitted, 
as, ' if he live,' ue,, * if he should live;' this may be seen 
by comparing this verb with others ; thus : 

Ind. Svh, 

Pres. I am. If I be. 

Past. I was. If I were. 

I love. If I love. 

I loved. If I loved. 

I give. If I give. 

I gave. If I gave. 

Here we see the forms for the two moods in. Ibkft'^e^ ^-H^^ 
be ' are distinct;, in the other verba ttie^ «i^ v^so^^s^; 
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this being the case, it is not to be wondered at that the 
tendency of modern usage is to ignore the subjunctive 
completely. As uncertainty in the employment of words 
is, to say the least, very unsatisfactory to those learning 
a language, it is almost to be wished that we had a 
kind of literary parliament, as the French have in their 
Academy, capable of deciding what usage we should 
follow in the cultivation of style. It is commonly 
taught that when doubt is intended to be expressed, the 
subjunctive should be used. Now we may be in doubt 
about a present circumstance, or a past circumstance, or 
a future circumstance, thus : — 

1. If he is at the meeting, he is speaking. 

2. K he was at the meeting, he spoke. 

3. If he be at the meeting to-morrow, he will speak. 

If the first two of the examples just cited are cor- 
rectly expressed, and I think their correctness may be 
easily established, then we see that doubt has really 
nothing to do with the matter ; for the doubt is equal in 
all three cases, and yet in two out of the three the indi- 
cative is used to express it ; or rather, I should say, the 
conjunction *if' conveys to the mind of the hearer or 
reader that the verb inunediately following, though used 
in the indicative fornix is to be taken in a dubitative 
sense, and it is the sense after all that we are mostly 
concerned with. Since, then, doubt concerning a present 
and a past circumstance may be expressed by the indica- 
tive, why may not doubt concerning a future be equally 
expressed by it ? Why may we not write, as we almost 
universally say, * If he is in London to-morrow, he will 
call on you.'? 

With regard to sentence No. 3, the only objection 
against using the form, ^If he is at the meeting to- 
morrow, he will speak,' appears to be that the hearer 
might momentarily suppose the speaker to be alluding 
to a present circumstance ; the misconception, however. 
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would be but for a moment, for the adverb * to-morrow ' 
immediately shows that a reference is made to the future. 
And indeed in ordinary conversation, I think it would 
be used ninety-nine times out of every hundred. When 
the principal clause precedes the suppositional, the * is ' 
I think is almost universally used. Thus, * He will 
speak if he is at the meeting to-morrow.' No one would 
contend, I imagine, that in sentence No. 2 ' was' should 
be * were;' for the sentence, *If he were at the meeting,' 
so far from implying doubt, simply states my conviction 
that he is not there, and has no allusion whatever in its 
ordinary acceptation to past time. The two following 
sentences from Greenlaw's * True Doctrine of the Latin 
Subjunctive,' show that whatever degree of uncertainty 
attaches to the use of the Latin subjunctive, the use of 
the English subjunctive is scarcely less defined : "If 
my search has failed, I have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that I am not single in my failure." ** Though 
it be perfectly conceivable that the Latins may have 
framed a mood to express potentiality," &c. Here doubt 
is expressed by the indicative, and certainty by the sub- 
junctive. If writers would be more accurate m the em- 
ployment of the word * if,' not using it as a synonyme 
for * as,' * since,' and * though,' much of the difficulty 
concerning it would be removed. In conversation, the 
tone of the voice, an emphasis, even a look, is sufficient 
to indicate the sense we wish to be given to *if;' such 
however is not the case in writing, and it should be the 
aim of all writers of the English language to guard its 
simplicity, by letting each term express, as much as 
possible, the idea it is adapted for. Did we in writing 
employ the word * if ' so as invariably to express a con- 
dition or a doubt, and not, as is now the practice, to 
express a certainty, then the need of the so-called sub- 
junctive would in a great measure be done away with. 

" Language," says Dr. Campbell, **is partly a sijecvea* 
of fashion, in which by the geneid. W\. \i"WA\» cotkSfc'vj^ ^^Jl 
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the people of a particnlar state or conntiy, certain sonnds 
come to be appropriated to certain things as their signs." 
It mnst sorely, then, be of vast importance that the same 
sonnd shall not at one time express one thing and at 
another its direct opposite, as is the case with the word 
* if.' In my next letter I shall treat of the second quality 
of style, viz.. Precision. I am, &c. 



Questions on Letter VI. 

1. What is the only verb that strictly speaking has a 

subjunctive mood ? 

2. Illustrate this. 

3. What is the ordinary teaching concerning the use of 

the subjunctive ? 

4. Show that this rule is not commonly followed. 

5. Give instances to prove that *if,' when expressing 

doubt, is followed by the indicative. 

6. When is * if,' even when alluding to a future event, 

followed by the indicative ? 

7. What is the meaning of, ^ If he were at the meeting 

he would be in the chair' ? 

8. For what other words is * if ' improperly used ? 

9. What would appear to be the proper use of * if ' ? 

10. What says Dr. Campbell about language ? 



EXEBGISES. 

1. There might be some foundation for it, was she 
the Queen Regent. 

2. Though he were divinely inspired, and spoke 
therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme authority; 
though he were endowed with supernatural powers, and 
could therefore have confirmed the truth of what he 
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asserted by miracles ; yet. in compliance with the way 
in which human nature and reasonable creatures are 
usuallj wrought upon, he reasoned. 



LETTEB Vn.~SEBiEsn. 

ON PRECISION. 

My dear Boy, 

You will remember I told you in a former letter 
that the second essential quality of style was Precision ; 
and I think I may say, that of all qusdities I have enu- 
merated this is the most difficult to acquire ; at all events 
it is the one requiring the longest practice. It consists 
in expressing one's thoughts in as few words as possible, 
without useless circumlocution. To be precise we must 
avoid periphrasis, which weakens the expression by dilu- 
ting it, if I may so speak, and always produces a certain 
obscurity. By periphrasis is meant the turn made use 
of to express what we do not wish to say in direct terms. 
Thus we make use of a periphrasis when to designate 
the Mevil,' we say, 'the enemy of mankind.' This mode 
of expression may, however, be used wilJiont offending 
against the rules of precision, when it is desirable to 
soften down an idea that, if presented without such pre- 
caution, might have the effect of shocking the reader. 
We shotdd, for example, rarely if ever say, * Make your 
arrangements in case you are killed;' it is better to 
soften this idea and say, 'in case you meet with an acci- 
dent,' or some other appropriate turn. After all, this is 
a matter to be decided by good taste and a sense of pro- 
priety ; but, as a rule, periphrasis employed as an omA.- 
ment of style is seldom admiBBible exce^X. m^^^Nsr^* 
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Pleonasm also is to be avoided, which consists in the 
employment of words that add nothing to the sense. 
Thus to * ascend up' and 'descend down' are pleonasms, 
and the sentence, ' she wept and shed tears/ is an in- 
stance of a most yicious pleonasm. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a pleonasm is admissible ; when, for instance, 
whilst dwelling on an expression we wish to give it more 
energy and emphasis. In this latter case it is often 
employed to add force to an aflGbrmation : * I heard it, 
heard it with my ears.' In this sentence the pleonasm 
is evident ; it is certain that what we hear, we hear with 
our ears, and not with our eyes ; yet the pleonasm is 
not vicious, because it adds something to the simple 
expression, * I heard it.* We say in like manner * I saw 
it with my eyes,' * I spoke to him with my own mouth.' 

You may, with a little care, easily see what you ought 
to avoid in order to keep within the bounds of precision; 
it would be a more difficult matter for me to make yon 
understand what you ought to seek. On this subject I 
can give you only general advice : always choose for 
each idea the simplest and briefest form — ^the one that 
goes straight to the point ; lop off without pity all that 
is not strictly essential to the sense, and having once 
expressed your idea in a complete manner, return to it 
no more, unless indeed you have for it a newer and more 
telling form. 

I would here remark that there is no quality if pushed 
to the extreme that does not change into a fault, and this 
is the case with precision. Through wishing to be brief 
we may become obscure, and in clearing the sentence of 
all that appears superfluous we may remove from it even 
what is necessary. Now you remember I have before 
told you that clearness is the most essential qualily 
of style ; for without it all others are nothing ; to it 
everything else must be sacrificed. If, then, a choice 
must be made between the two opposite faults of diffd- 
BJveneas and a too great conci6eiieB&, you. most not 
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hesitate to choose the fault that clearness wonld suffer the 
least from, i,e,y diffusiveness. Still the inconveniences 
resulting from each of these faults are nearly halanced ; 
in too concise a work, an effort of reflection is required 
to supply what the author has omitted ; in one that is 
diffuse, the leading idea has to he sought for, to he dis- 
entangled from a numher of useless words that not only 
encumber it, but almost hide it from view; at best a 
wearisome and disagreeable task. 

However, excess in precision is a fault that you will 
be little likely to fall into ; its opposite diffusiveness is 
what you will have more to guard against. A desire for 
precision belongs to a mind already ripened and accus- 
tomed to reflection, or, to use a better term, to abstract 
meditation. Sobriety of expression proves vigour of 
thought ; strive, then, to aim at acquiring precision, for 
it is a quality that cannot be too strongly recommended. 

I am, &c. 



Questions on Letteb VII. 

1. What is the second essential quality of style ? 

2. In what does this quality consist ? 
8. What is meant by periphrasis ? 

4. Give an example of periphrasis. 

5. When is this mode of expression admissible ? 

6. What is a pleonasm ? 

7. Give an example of it. 

8. When is this admissible ? [off? 

9. In the expression of an idea what should be lopped 

10. Into what opposite error may an excess of precision 
lead a writer ? 

11. What is the most essential quality of style ? 

12. What is the opposite of conciseness ? 

13. What are the disadvantages resulting respectively 
from a too concise and a too diSuse ^Hi^Y^"^ 
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Exercises. 



1. They returned back again to the same place whence 
they set out. 

2. In the war that immediately followed, the Spaxtans 
were the first aggressors. 

3. In the Attic Commonwealth it was the privilege 
and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail alo»i 
and in public. 

4. The arts of deceit and cunning do not grow weaker 
and less effectual and serviceable to them. 

5. If in any case he come, all will be well. 

6. The reason of my desiring to see you was because 
I wanted to talk with you. 

7. The separation did not take place till afber the 
language had attained the ripeness of maturity. 

8. This haughty and imperious style sounded harshly 
to Scottish nobles, impatient of the slightest appearance 
of injury. 

9. I could heartily wish there were the same applica- 
tion and endeavours to cultivate and improve church 
music as have lately been bestowed on that of the stage. 



LETTER Vm.— Series II. 

ON THE THIRD ESSENTIAL QUALITY OP STYLE: 

SIMPLICITY. 

My dear Boy, 

The quality I am to treat of in this letter is Simpli- 
city, and this, like its companion Precision, is more easily 
taught by indicating its opposite faults, viz., a profusion 
of ornament — a laboured and affected style. Ornaments 
of style are those embellishments known by the name of 
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figures ; and of these there are two kinds : figures af- 
fecting a whole sentence, and hence termed * figures of 
thoaght/ and those affecting merely a word, and con- 
sequently termed ' figures of words.' The figures of 
thought, considered simply as ornaments of style, are 
very few in number, being limited to comparison^ peri- 
phrasis, and antithesis, 

I need not explain what is meant by comparison. We 
have seen in Letter YII. what is meant by periphrasis. 
Antithesis opposes one idea to another. Here is an ex- 
ample of antithesis borrowed from Tennyson's Brook — 

'^ Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever." 

Neither will I stay to indicate, even by name, the other 
figures of thought, which belong more especially to the 
oratorical style. For figures of thought, like figures 
merely verbal, present themselves naturally and spon- 
taneously to the mind ; the most ordinary language 
abounds in figures of all kinds ; for every utterance that 
is not a distinct expression of thought by an affirmative 
sentence, is a figure ; so with the interrogation, when 
he that makes it does not really require an answer ; so 
with the exclamation, &c. 

To avoid figures of speech, then, is impossible ; our 
aim should be to guard against the abuse of them. 
Multiplied comparisons lengthen out a narration, take 
from the style its easy flow, and render it heavy and 
laboured. This is pithily expressed in the French pro- 
verb, '^Comparaison n*estpa>s raison:^' i.e., 'Comparison 
is not argument.' Habitual periphrasis casts obscurity 
over the ideas ; this you will remember I have already 
pointed out to you. Lastly, too frequent antitheses 
fatigue the mind because they have almost always a 
studied and pretentious air ; moreover, they are uniform 
and monotonous, because they invariably oppose one 
member of a sentence to anolJier ; and \^q<:.^\vs^ ^^^"c^ 
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the first part of an antithesis is given, the second is 
generally guessed at ; in which case there is no longer 
any surprise for the reader or hearer, and as a natural 
consequence there is no longer any interest.' 

I shall conclude this letter by giving a few examples 
of the various kinds of figures of thought, requiring you 
to distinguish them. In my next letter I shall explain 
to you what is meant by * figures of words.' 

I am, &c. 

Questions on Letter VIII. 

1. What is the third essential quality of style ? 

2. What is the quality opposite to simplicity ? 
8. What do you mean by ornaments of style ? 
4. How many kinds of figm'es are there ? 

6. Which are the figures of thought considered as orna- 
ments of style ? 

6. Give an example of each. 

7. What use does each figure serve ? 

8. How do you define a figure ? 

9. What disadvantage attends respectively too frequent 

comparisons ? and too frequent antitheses ? 

Exercises. 

Distinguish the various figures of thought employed 
in the following examples :— 

1. The actions of princes are like those great rivers 
whose com'se every one beholds, though their springs 
have been seen by few. 

2. The peasant complains aloud, the courtier repines 
in secret. 

3. The ignorant, through ill-grounded hope, are dis- 
appointed ; the knowing, through knowledge, despond. 

4. Like some tall cliff that lifts its rugged form. 
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5. As men in slombers seem with steady pace, 
One to pursue, and one to lead the chace, 
Their sinking limbs the fancied course forsake, 
Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake. 

6. Yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east. 

7. That orbed maiden, with white Are laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 

8. The tenants of the grave to-day are mute. 

9. Man proposes, God disposes. 



LETTER IX.~Series II. 
ON FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

My dear Boy, 

We will now resume the subject I have already al- 
luded to, viz., Figures of Speech. In my last letter, when 
speaking about figures of thought, I said that they affect 
the turn of the whole sentence, being independent of the 
terms employed in it ; figures of words, on the other 
hand, affect only the word, and do not decide the turn a 
sentence may take. I employ a figure of the latter kind 
when I say, the rage of the sea, because I attribute to an 
inanimate object a feeling belonging to animated beings 
only ; intoxicated with sfiwcess, because correctly speaking 
liquors only intoxicate ; to live hy one's labour , because 
it is not labour itself that supports subsistence, but the 
commodities acquired by the price of one's labour; a 
fleet of a hundred sail, because a fleet is composed 
of ships, not of sails, which are only a part of a ship ; 
to drink a bottle, because it is not the bottle that is 
drunk, but the liquor contained in the bottle. It ia tha 
same when I say of a courageous man, Tie is a\v>u; ^"^ 
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of a tyrant, he is a Nero, All the figures we have jnst 
quoted as examples, except perhaps the last, are so 
natural, so bound up as it were wiUi the language, that 
it is absolutely necessary to analyse them before dis- 
covering that they are figures. Such as these, then, 
may be employed constancy, without fear of departing 
from simplicity ; for if all figures of this kind were to be 
suppressed, two-thirds of a language would at one blow 
be taken away. But side by side with the legitimate and 
even necessary employment of certain figures is found 
the abuse of them. In general, far-fetched figures 
should be avoided, or at least used sparingly ; and such 
especially must be rejected as, not being necessary to 
language, have become trite by the exaggerated use made 
of &em ; such as, the river or pathway of life, a deluge of 
tears, an ocean of ills, the vessel of the state, the reins of 
power, the hydra of heresy, the banquet of life, the laurels 
or palms of victory, the trumpet of renown, the temple of 
glory. All these figures have had their day, but that 
day is already somewhat distant, and it is not easy now 
to give them an air of noveliy. They are no longer 
found, except in the compositions of utterly inexperienced 
writers, who, for want of knowing the value of things 
and words, mistake for ornaments expressions that only 
excite ridicule. 

Aim then, my dear boy, from the very outset at being 
simple without being trivial, and natural without being 
frivolous. There must be no laboured work, no affecta- 
tion, no pompous writing; never use any fine words, 
nor indulge in grand sentences. These cautions are 
especially applicable whenever sentiment is concerned ; 
it is better then to allow an honest heart to appear, than 
to risk exposing oneself to suspicion by making parade 
of a pretentious style. Take your expressions as they 
present themselves ; if they are clear and natural, and 
if they say what you wish them to say, keep them ; if 
they are obscure and trivial, sacrifice them and replace 
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them with hetter, but never pat your brains to the rack 
to find expressions not so good as those that first pre- 
sented themselves. Simplicity is always pleasing ; the 
contrary, never. I am, &c. 

Questions on Letter IX. 

1. What is the difference between figures of thought 

and figures of words ? 

2. Illustrate what is meant by figures of words. 

8. What would be the effect on language of doing away 
with all figures ? 

4. What figures should be avoided ? 

5. Why should these be avoided ? 

6. What writing especially requires fireedom firom affec- 

tation or pomp ? 



LETTER X.— Series II. 

ON THE FOURTH ESSENTIAL QUALITY OF STYLE : 

PROPRIETY. 

My dear Boy, 

We come now to speak of the last of the qualities 
enumerated as essential to a good style, viz., Propriety ; 
which, as it is of the utmost importance, so it is the 
least capable of being prescribed by rules. There are 
two sorts of propriety, — proprieiy in relation to the sub- 
ject treated of, and proprieiy in relation to the writer. 

All subjects cannot be treated in the same manner : 
graviiy is necessary for a serious subject, sprightliness 
for a gay subject, emotion and warmth for one that is 
touching. You would not describe a death-bed scene as 
you would a pleasure party ; nor woidd you describe a 
fete as you would a funeral. 
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Again, as regards the writer : the tone a father may 
assume in writing to his son is not suitable for a son 
writing to his father ; we do not speak to a superior as 
to an equal, nor to our benefactor as to one under obli- 
gation to us. Some persons would be pleased with a 
little jocularity, others again would be offended at it. 

I do not know that I need say more on this point ; 
for, after all, the appreciation and observance of all these 
shades depend first of all on the disposition, then on 
tact and good taste. 

Having touched on all the general qualities essential 
to a good style, I will now think of finding you appro- 
priate exercises that you may have scope to practise 
the precepts I have given you. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I will in my next letter give you some general 
directions as to the studies you should pursue, and the 
spirit wherewith you should enter upon them, in order 
that you may eventually become a good writer. 

I am, &c. 

Questions on Letter X. 

1. What is the subject of this letter ? 

2. How many sorts of propriety are there ? 

3. Why must a change of style accompany a change of 

subject ? 

4. Illustrate what is meant by saying that there is a 

propriety in relation to the writer. 

Exercise. 

A father wishes his son to meet him at a railway 
station at a certain hour : Write a letter requesting him 
to do so. 

A son wishes his father to meet him at the station : 
Write a letter requesting him to do so. 

{ Further Exercises on the subject of this Utter will he 
found in the * Subjects for Letters,' J 
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LETTEE XI.— Series H. 

ON THE STUDIES NECESSAEY TO THE 
ATTAINMENT OF A GOOD STYLE. 

My dear Boy, 

I shall commence this letter, which is to contain 
general remarks concerning the studies yon should 
pursue in the attainment of a good style, by reminding 
you of what I said in Letter III., that before entering on 
the work of composition, a certain degree of reflection 
is required. Now the habit of reflection is with young 
people a difficult attainment ; in order to acquire it a 
course of positive studies is absolutely necessary ; for 
by these their minds are not only stocked with solid 
knowledge, the food for reflection, but they acquire the 
power of concentration of ideas, without which all real 
progress is impossible. When you have gained a certain 
number of ideas on any subject, the testing of them by 
means of the Exercises of Composition is of paramount 
importance. These have for their aim the formation of 
your mind ; they teach you how to arrange your ideas, 
to estimate the value of your acquisitions, and, best of 
all, they invariably show you how much more there is to 
learn. By steady perseverance you will eventually be 
enabled to criticise your own performances, and will soon 
And that a work well conceived and badly written has 
little value ; and that, on the other hand, one well written 
and badly conceived is equally valueless. You will see 
that a wise disposition of the subject, and purity of style, 
are two qualities equally necessary to attain the end you 
propose when undertaking either to write or speak ; and 
by serious studies only can these qualities be obtained, 
^d now, as to 'what these studies should be. 

First of all, and at the head of all, I place the study 
of Grammar ; for without a perfect knowledge of ita 
rules it is impossible to speak or Ynrite coiteeW:^ . ^fe"l«5t^ 
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dealing with the qualities of style, yon must obviously 
know tiie language you are to write in. The most im- 
portant part of grammar is syntax, which treats of the 
mutual relation of the different members of a sentence. 
Without syntax there can be no methodic correction of a 
sentence, and consequently no style. Youths are £re- 
quently met with that have studied grammar for several 
years, or at least have attended schools where it id 
studied, and at the age of sixteen or seventeen do 
not yet know either grammar or orthography. Such a 
result can arise only from want of intellect, or from 
idleness,— both miserable promises for the future. In 
proportion as the involuntary ignorance of those unable 
to learn is regarded by the world with indulgence, in 
that proportion are the deficiencies of the idle ridiculed 
without pity, who, although able to learn, had neither 
the inclination nor the energy to do so. 

After grammar comes history : of the history of the 
ancients and even of foreign nations in modem times, 
general notions may suffice ; but the history of your 
own country should be learned thoroughly and in detail. 
The study of history serves not only to satisfy curiosity, 
though even that use is not to be despised, since a 
want of our nature is thereby supplied; it tends also 
to develope our mental faculties, and to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas by adding fresh knowledge to that 
already acquired ; for each fact learned by no means 
remains isolated, but takes with itself into the mind a 
series of kindred ideas. 

The study of the mathematical sciences operates veiy 
powerfully in forming the mind, by habituating it to 
accept no truth that it has not verified, and consequently 
no idea whose value it has not examined. This study 
begets a precision and a correctness that literary pur- 
suits, for want of being properly conducted, often tojl 
to produce. 

After having diligently pursued the^e severe though 
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most important stadies, shoald yon have an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with any of the natural sciences, 
the history of animals, or plants, or with the laws of 
physics in general, by all means embrace it. These 
sciences, besides gratifying our natural curiosity by 
urging us to know something of the wonders that sur- 
round us, also furnish a knowledge of immediate utility 
and universal application. 

By the side of these studies, and as their indispensable 
accompaniment, I place the reading of good books. The 
works of good authors should be continually read and 
re-read. A fii'st perusal is always insufficient, because 
it a£fords no clear view of the work as a whole, and allows 
a number of details to escape us, and it is precisely the 
perfection of detail that constitutes the merit of style. 

Reading enriches the mind with new ideas ; but an ex- 
cellent exercise for the style is not only to read but to learn 
by heart numerous passages from the best authors. In 
general this exercise is much neglected by young people, 
undoubtedly because they do not see all its importance, 
and because they regard it merely as a mechanical exer- 
cise for strengthening the memory. You may expect 
from it far more than this ; the fruits you will reap from 
this exercise may come slowly and by degrees almost 
imperceptible, but they are none the less sure. 

It is then, my dear boy, at the cost of all these 
studies, and at the cost of them seriously pursued, that 
you will come at last to know how to think and how to 
write. Young persons must by no means deceive them- 
selves on this point. The ordinary number of years 
passed at school is only just sufficient to acquire the 
knowledge to serve as a foundation for style. And in 
using the term style you must not imagine that I intend 
by it composition purely literary ; such as poems, trage- 
dies, histories, and harangues. By no means : I am 
addressing you as liie i^presentative of young peoi^l^ 
that are to lead an ordinary life, t\ie qilWqX^ oi ^Vc^^<^ 
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compositions will perhaps eyentaally be the writiiig of 
letters ; but who may also be called npon to draw up in- 
structions, to give the report of a meeting, or to describe 
some event or transaction that may have come under 
their cognizance. And should the calls on yonr powers 
of composition be no more serious than these, yon may 
conclude that you will have to do what will require the 
acquisition of at least a fair amount of literary talent. 

Nevertheless these considerations, my dear boy, should 
only inspire you with more ardour for study ; do not be 
discouraged if in your first attempts you succeed but 
badly ; but remember that with docility, good-will, and 
perseverance, excellence is ever attamable. However 
happily nature may have endowed us with parts, study 
is still necessary. To speak well and to write weU are 
rare qualities, but they are of themselves sufficient to 
distinguish a man, in whatever condition he may find 
himself, and the distinction they confer npon him is, 
after nobility of soul, the first of all distinctions, the 
distinction of learning and intelligence. It is to be 
purchased at one price only, the price of persevering 
effort, and well does it repay its fortunate possessor for 
all the wealth of this kind he may have expended in its 
acquisition. 

Ours is a noble language wherein to exercise one's 
powers, as all literary men acquainted with it are ready 
to admit; and I think I cannot, in concluding this series 
of letters, do better than quote the following eloquent 
extract from the writing of one that has acquitted himself 
valiantly in its behalf. I am, my dear boy, Sec, 

** The English language,'* he says, ** is a glorious 
inheritance, such as has been bequeathed to no other 
nation under heaven. 

*< I can believe this language is destined to be that in 
which shall arise, as in one universal temple, the ntter- 
ance of the worship of all hearts. Bto«j6L «nd dee^^ have 
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the foundations been laid; and so vast is the area which 
they cover, that it is co-extensive with the great globe 
itself. For centuries past, proud intellectual giants have 
laboured at this mighty fabric, and still it rises and will 
rise for generations to come : and on its massive stones 
will be inscribed the names of the profoundest thinkers, 
and on its springing arches the records of the most 
daring flights of the master minds of genius, the key- 
stone of whose fame was the love of the Beautiful and 
the adoration of the All Good. In this temple the 
Anglo-Saxon mosaic of the sacred words of truth will 
be the solid and enduring pavement; the dreams of 
poets will fill the rich tracery of its windows with the 
many-coloured hues of thought ; and the works of lofty 
philosophic'minds will be the stately columns supporting 
its fretted roof, whence shall hang, sculptured, the rich 
fruits of the tree of knowledge, precious as * apples of 
gold,' — * the words of the wise.' "* 

Questions on Letteb XI. 

1. What is the subject of this letter ? 

2. Of what are you here reminded ? 

8. How is it that a course of serious studies facilitates 
reflection ? 

4. What is the object of Exercises in Composition ? 

5. At what should you aim when undertaking to write 

or to speak on a subject ? 

6. What study is recommended first ? 

7. Which is the most important part of grammar ? 

8. Why is this? 

9. To what is the ignorance of youths to be attributed ? 

10. What study should follow grammar 9 

11. What history should be most carefully studied ? 

12. Name some of the uses of history ? 

• * The Dean's English,' by Gr.'W.'MLOoii,^. V\a. 
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18. What effect on the mind has the study of the mathe- 
matical sciences ? 

14. What may follow this study ? 

15. What should accompany all these studies ? 

16. How should the works of good authors be treated ? 

17. What in addition to reading is an excellent exercise 

for the cultivation of style ? 

18. What is the extent of composition usually required 

from young people ? 

19. What advantage does the power of being able to 

speak and write well confer ? 

20. At what price only can this distinction be purchased ? 



EXPLANATORY OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 

EXERCISES THE PUPIL WILL HAVE 

TO PERFORM. 



LETTER I.— Series m. 

VERSE TO TURN INTO PROSE. 

My dear Boy, 

Haying finished my letters bearing on the General 
Principles of English Composition, I mil now give 
you a few particular instructions suited to the different 
kinds of Exercises you wiU have to perform. The first 
exercise I have selected for you is, Verse to turn into. 
Prose. Now, verse differs from prose, firstly, by the 
Hmited and regular number of syllables that comprise 
it ; secondly, when not blank verse, by the similarity of 
sound in the final syllables forming the rhyme ; thirdly, 
by the more frequent occurrence of inversion ; and, 
fourthly, by the use of expressions not admitted in prose 
writing. The following exercises are designed to teach 
you these differences, and it is in this that their utility 
consists ; for it would be as ridiculous as puerile to wish 
to translate into prose the master pieces of oux ^^\»i % 
no one certainly would dream of domg ^o. 
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Now to break the measure of verses, and thus render 
them prose, it is often sufficient simply to change the 
order of the words. Thus the following verse, composed 
of fourteen syllables divided in the middle by a rest — 

* The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy bowers,' 

ceases to be a verse if we invert the order of the words 
and say, * The honeysuckle has woven its wavy bowers 
round the porch.' 

When this change in the order of words is not suffi- 
cient to break t)ie verse, recourse must be had to a 
synonymous expression to replace that of the author, 
always however remembering that the one must be a 
perfect equivalent for the other. For example, instead 
of saying, wends his weary way, we may say with equal 
propriety, pursries his wearisome journey ; similarly, in- 
stead of saying, fearless there the lowly sleep, we may 
say, the lowly sleep there, free from fear. 

Rhyme, which is one of the elements and one of 
the beauties of much of our poetry, is disagreeable to 
the ear in prose. It is not, then, always sufficient to 
break the measure of the verses, but when two words 
rhyme together, one of them must be replaced by an 
equivalent, or at least, if both are kept, they must be 
so placed that each shall not terminate a member of the 
sentence. Thus, instead of saying : 

' Sweet was the sonnd, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village mnrmnr rose,' 

we may say, * The sound was sweet, when often at the 
close of evening, the village murmur rose up yonder 
hill.' The two words that rhymed are retained, but they 
do not annoy the ear, as neitiker terminates a member of 
the sentence. 

By inversion is meant a displacing of the natural and 
logicial order of ideas. Inversion is of frequent occur- 
rence in poeirj ; prose, on the other hand, admits com- 
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paratively litUe of it. For example, there is an inversion 
in the two following verses : 

* He fiuls, who pleasure makes his prime pnrsnit ; 
For pleasure is, of daty done, the fruit.* 

The logical order of ideas, which mnst be followed in 
prose, is, * He that makes pleasure his prime pursuit, 
fails ; for pleasure is the fruit of duty done.' Here again 
is an inversion : 

* For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 
His jonmej to begin ;* 

in prose we should say, * He had scarcely reached the 
saddle-tree to begin his journey.' 

Lastly, poetry abounds in expressions that are peculiar 
to it ; these are easily recognized, and must not be re- 
tained in prose. Thus we speak of the silver tvreath of 
May, an expression we certainly should not make use of 
in prose. Other expressions are even more far-fetched : 
for example, the tears of Aurora, for the dew, the voice 
of the Zephyr, for the sound of tiie %reeze, &c. When 
expressions similar to these are met with in the follow- 
ing pieces, which are very simple, care must be taken 
to replace them by others admissible in prose. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER n.— Series m. 

FABLES. 

My dear Boy, 

The next exercise you will be required to perform 
is to turn fables from the direct to the indirect form, and 
vice versa, as the case may be. By the direct form I 
mean that wherein the very words of the speaker are 
given ; by the indirect form, that wherein only the sub- 
stance and not the very words are given. 
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Fables have always, and with reason, been considered 
a species of drama. In fact, fable is rarely presented 
nnder the form of a narrative ; most generally, after a 
few words explaining the subject, the author introduces 
personages speaking and acting before our eyes ; in them 
he centres all our interest, and we no longer think of 
the author or his words. These personages in a fiftble 
are usually animals or plants ; sometimes, however, they 
are men, sometimes snpematnral beings, as the g^ds of 
antiquity, fairies, genii, and sometimes they are even 
abstract ideas personified by our imagination, such as 
Truth, Fortune, &c. 

Fable, more than any other species of writing, requires 
to be treated naturally and simply. In a narrative not 
strictly historical, we may give to our personages the 
character we are most disposed to produce, and providing 
this character is well sustained to the end, there will be 
no lack of reality and interest. This is &r from being 
the case in the fable. The animals that are made to 
speak in an apologue have a character ready formed for 
them, formed too by the hand of a master, for they have 
received it from nature. As soon, then, as you write at 
head of your fable. The Wolf and the Lambf it is impos- 
sible that the simple word Wolf should not immediately 
suggest to the mind carnivorous instincts and a savage 
nature, partaking at once of cowardice and ferocity ; the 
Lamb, on the contrary, suggests a mild and peaceable 
disposition, one timid even to fearfulness. Now endea- 
vour to clothe the lamb in the wolfs skin, or give to 
the wolf the innocent bearing of the lamb, and your 
composition, lacking probability and nature, will cease 
to evoke the interest of the reader. Moreover, the 
lesson of morality you wish to be drawn will be lost, 
because your fable will not have truth for its basis. 

The most pleasing form for fable, because it is the 
most natural and vivacious, is the dialogue. The action 
that passes before our eyes always interests us more than 
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the mere description of it ; it is shorter and more rapid, 
and requires no explanatory comment. Not that you 
are absolutely to discard narrative from fable ; some fa- 
bles consist entirely of narrative, the dialogue not being 
suited to all subjects alike. In this case, however, it is 
especially necessary that the writer of the fable entirely 
disappear, leaving us absolutely in the presence of his 
characters ; we ought not to distinguish the hand of art, 
but should believe ourselves to be taking part in the 
reality. 

In a word, we must in writing fable use every means 
to augment the illusion and the interest. Artlessness 
in thought and simplicity in style are the most powerful 
aids. The reader ought not to see that the author of 
the fable himself does not believe in the truth of what 
he is nairating. 

The aim of fable is a moral lesson. For this lesson 
to be profitable it should flow naturally from the recital, 
and be self-evident to the mind of the reader. This 
lesson is usually given in a separate form, sometimes 
at the beginning, but ordinarily at the end of a fable. 
In every case it should be short and striking, but above 
all, true. I am, &c. 
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LETTERS. 

My dear Boy, 

We come now to a most important kind of com- 
position, inasmuch as it is the one wherein all that can 
write have constant occasion to exercise themselves, I 
mean Letters. 

A letter, with its answer, may be described as a 
written conversation between two persons at a distan.<^ 
from each other, who are not able \iO coTDLTSi\axvc«^fe V^ 
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word of month. The qualities most pleasing in a letter 
are those most pleasing in conversation — naturalness or 
simplicity, freedom, and cheerfulness. 

Many persons imagine that in order to be natural it 
is sufficient, without choice or reflection, to write at 
random all that presents itself to the mind. Nothing 
could be further from the really natural than this random 
work. Naturalness consists, not in a loose and discon- 
nected style and confused ideas, but, on the contrary, in 
a style that holds a happy medium between too great 
great negligence and excessive research. Negligence is 
displeasing even in conversation, and much more so in 
written correspondence. In a word, the natural by no 
means excludes labour ; only, this labour should be ex- 
ercised in finding out the most simple and modest terms 
and expressions, and not in seeking such as by their 
brilliancy or singularity shall strike the mind of the 
reader. 

Notwithstanding, there is a certain negligence that is 
allowable in the epistolary style, and I will here state in 
what it consists. A letter should of course be correctly 
written, but we must avoid a too absolute correctness. 
In conversation we make use of certain unstudied ex- 
pressions that perhaps would be inadmissible judged by 
the strict rules of grammar; these expressions may in 
a limited degree be admitted into a letter ; the same 
remark may be made of certain familiar ellipses, which 
every one understands, and to which every one is accns- 
tomed, although they are not allowed in more serious 
writing. 

A letter ceases to interest as soon as it becomes 
laboured. Madame de Sevigne, a writer most distin- 
guished in the epistolary art, says, in a letter to her 
daughter, ** You pleasantly say you think you rob me 
of something when you polish your letters ; — ^take good 
care not to retouch them ; you will convert them into 
joiaces of eloquence. This pure nature that yon speak 
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of is precisely what is beautiful, and is of all qualities 
the most pleasing." 

Freedom, cheerfulness, elegance, are all comprehended 
in one quality, ease. The simple style relates facts, the 
easy style paints them. The one is usually somewhat 
dry, its uniformity at length tires : the other is always 
pleasing, because it imparts to every subject a warmth, 
which giyes animation and life. Ease consists in that 
air of freedom, that unfettered manner, that exclude 
alike timidity, confusion, and restraint; and especially 
in that yiyacity of tone that throws so much interest 
into the most triyial circumstances. Yiyacity is the 
effect of a certain happy manner of presenting sub- 
jects from the most gracefril or most pleasing point of 
yiew, of delicacy of ideas, of judgment in selecting, of 
propriety and sometimes eyen of singularity of expres- 
sion, of a fiamiliar or eyen a jocose turn of thought. 
This quality extends to all sorts of subjects ; it embel- 
lishes moral precepts, softens reproach, renders praise 
more flattering, and makes sadness less sad. It is only 
by the frequent and attentiye reading of good authors 
that ease of style can be acquired. It must not, how- 
eyer, be carried beyond due bounds, so as to border on 
the disrespectfol and unbecoming. Puns are seldom 
pleasing, because they are seldom good, but flashes of 
real wit are always acceptable. 

I will not here repeat all that was said in the General 
Precepts on the subjects of Clearness and Precision. 
These two qualities, the former especially, are as neces- 
sary in a letter as in any other composition. One remark 
I will make relatiye to precision. A letter has been de- 
fined as a written conyersation ; now, what is wanting 
in eyery conyersation is exactly precision. We ought 
therefore to say that the letter is a short, precise con- 
yersation, containing only essential points, and bounded 
by the limits of a succinct analysis. ' 

For the sake of classiflcation, letteia m'di^ ^ ^c^oit^^^sik^ 
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to the nature and analogy of their sahjects, be divided 
into the following ten classes. 1. Letters congratulatory, 
letters complimentary, those accompanying presents, and 
those containing an invitation. A congratolatoij letter 
always requires a certain warmth of expression as a 
testimony of the writer's sincerity. It should be short. 
Compliments too should be short and nataral, for in 
these qualities their merit lies; formal common-places 
and trivial expressions should be avoided. Letters ac- 
companying presents and letters of invitation are but 
simple notes, similar in nature to complimentary letters; 
they require simplicity and politeness. 

2. Letters of consolation or condolence. The object 
of these letters is to show that we share with another 
in the unfortunate circumstance that is afflicting him. 
They ought to be short ; the strictest intimacy alone can 
warrant our entering into long details. It should be 
observed too, that words of consolation offered too eai^ 
irritate rather than soothe the grief of the person they 
are addressed to. The replies to these letters are 
almost always short, and are usually confined to a 
Bimple expression of thanks. 

3. Letters of eccciise or justification. The length of 
these letters varies according to the magnitude of the 
wrong we have done and wish to atone for, and accor- 
ding to the amount of prejudice we consider we have to 
remove from the mind of the person we are writing to. 
We should frankly confess our fault, extenuate it wiSiout 
attempting to show that we have right on our side, and 
evince our eagerness to make amends for it. If we have 
merely to excuse ourselves for delay or neglect in cor- 
respondence, it must be done in a few simple lines at 
the commencement of the letter. 

4. Letters of thanks. The service received, the cir- 
cumstances that attended it, the generosity of the obliger, 
the sensibility and gratitude of the receiver of tbe.oUi- 
gation ; these are the principal ideas in letters of this 
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kind. That is the most flattering letter of thanks that 
shows in the strongest light the greatness of the service 
rendered and the kindness of the hestower of it. Thanks 
shonld he in proportion to their ohject ; we do not for a 
trifling present thank as heartily as for a considerahle 
service. 

6. Letters of demand, of protestation, of offer, of 
refusal. The principal quality of a letter of demand is 
modesty. To set forth one's rights without pride, to pro- 
test without haughtiness, to solicit without meanness ; 
these, as they are the most worthy means, so are they 
the most likely to ensure the success of the demand. 
Letters of protestation require much less management ; 
they are ordinarily dictated by indignation, by a lively 
sense of some injustice. Still, we must in these letters 
observe a due measure and dignity. When protesting 
against an injury that has been involuntarily inflicted, 
justice requires ^eat moderation. In offering a service! 
our aim must be not to wound the pride of the object of 
our benevolence, to make him see that were we in his 
place we should not hesitate to accept it ; and we should 
endeavour, especially if we wish to avoid a refiisal, to 
make the value of the service offered appear less than it 
really is, and thus to diminish the embarrassment it may 
occasion. Letters of refusal sent in reply to a demand 
should not contain anything that may wound ; in reply 
to an offer they should be dictated by sensibility, and 
treated in detail, to prove to the Mend offering a good 
service, that if we do not accept his offer, it is really 
only because we do not stand in need of it. 

6. Letters of recommendation. These are very similar 
to letters of request, with this difference, that we ask for 
another instead of for ourselves. They ought to contain 
a statement of the reasons that entitle the person to the 
favour we solicit for him ; apologies for the trouble we 
are giting, or the inconveniences we may cause ; aad.^ 
lastly, expressions of gratitude for t\ie ia.No\it -^^ ei:!^<2i<iN.^« 
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It is scarcely necessary to remark that so mnch cere- 
mony is not reqnired in letters that are given for the 
purpose of introduction, for instance, to a person going 
to another town, or travelling to a foreign conntiy. It is 
then sufficient to say that the hearer is an acqoaintanee 
of the writer's, whose society may perhaps be found 
agreeable to the friend addressed. 

7. Letters of advice or reproach. In general, adviee 
should be given to those only that ask for it. The ties 
of relationship, superiority in age or attainments, can 
alone justify a spontaneous offer of advice. Letters of 
advice ought to enter into detail, because onr counsel 
will have no weight if we do not fully set forth the rea- 
sons that should determine to such or such a course of 
action ; and if, on the other hand, we do not anticipate 
and refute the principal objections that may be made. 
Advice is in no case binding; the decision should always 
be left to him that is most interested in taking the wisest 
part. Letters of reproach vary according to the gravity 
of the ^Eiult complained of; tibeir composition depends 
therefore on tact. Only we must be careful how we 
trust to the inspirations of the first moment ; generally 
the feelings are at that time too excited, and conse- 
quently the expressions are apt to be exaggerated ; in 
such a case we run the risk of alienating iroiSL ourselves 
for ever the person addressed, in place of merely making 
him suffer from our temporary displeasure. 

8. Letters on family matters, letters oi friendsh^^, of 
politeness. The heart alone can dictate these letters; 
they have no need of stated precepts. 

9. Letters that treat of sundry events, cuicidents^ mar- 
riages, illnesses, deaths, &c. When addressed to a mere 
ordinary acquaintance these letters should be very short; 
but to a relative or a friend they require longer develop- 
ments. In that case we must not be satisfied with the 
bare mention of events, but we must notice even the most 
trWng circomstances relating \f^ them. The minutest 
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details that concern oarselves are interesting also to 
those that have a regard for ns, and they would think 
it unkind of us not to mention them. 

10. Letters of business. These are the letters that 
most emphatically demand clearness and precision : they 
ought as regards style to be simple and exact ; they 
should contain a full and clear statement of facets. Busi- 
ness letters require most care ; they are the most diffi- 
cult to write. 

I need hardly remark, in conclusion, that very ofben a 
letter belongs to two or three of the preceding classes ; 
the first part, for example, may pertain to business 
matters, the second may contain a request, an expres- 
sion of thanks, &c. In this case, each part of the letter 
must, of course, be composed according to the precepts 
given for its particular class. I am, &c. 



LETTER IV.— Series HI. 

NARRATIVE. 

My ^ear Boy, 

The subject of this letter is that kind of writing 
called Narrative. The principal qualities of narrative are, 
after clearness, which is always the first and most indis- 
pensable of all, probability, proportion, and animation. 

Probability consists not merely in relating circum- 
stances in a manner such as the reader may without 
difficulty conceive to have happened ; it is also found in 
descriptions of supernatural facts or events, whenever^ 
after the statement of the subject, no contradiction or 
exaggeration finds its way into the composition. Chil- 
dren and adults too will always read with pleasure 
Don Quixote and Gulliver's Travels, which have so mufik 
interest and charm for readers of all age^. kcL^i^v^^^^^ 
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only is the groundwork of these fictions without reality, 
it is even very fax removed from the established order of 
things. The mind of the reader is in this case guilty 
of a volontary deception ; it accepts, without challenge, 
the existence of those supernatural beings that no one 
believes in, and so long as these imaginary beings speak 
and act in a manner conformable to the idea conceived 
of them, so long is the interest of the narrative sus- 
tained ; but as soon as they forget their conventional 
nature and return to that of ordinary beings, immedi- 
ately the charm is broken, the illusion is destroyed, and 
all interest ceases. 

There is, therefore, in the works we have just named, 
and in others of a similar nature, simply relative and 
conventional probability ; that however is quite sufficient 
to afford pleasure to the mind. It is the same with 
fables ; only by a stretch of the imagination can we for 
a moment confer the power of speech on ammals and 
inanimate beings. This however matters little, for whilst 
master Reynard continues to converse as we consider a 
fox ought to converse, and the oak preserves the lofty 
language imagination would attribute to it, so long shall 
we be satisfied, interested, and charmed. If, however, 
the author should put into the fox's mouth the senti- 
ments of the lion, or should invest the oak with the 
modesty and humility of the reed, we should immediately 
exclaim against this violation of probability. And ye^ 
what greater improbability can exist than the one we 
without hesitation admit, viz., that an ape should engage 
in conversation with a bear, or a snake with a file ? 

In regard to narrative that treats strictly of ordinazy 
subjects the reader is not so accommodating ; an air dT 
perfect truth is here required ; nothing must appear to 
have been invented at pleasure, or added to produce a 
greater efiect ; in a word, nature alone must be seen. 
To this latter kind of writing belong the greater pari of 
the sahjecta X have chosen for your exercises. Strive 
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then to say nothing that is not strictly conformable to 
nature. You will, by consulting your own good sense, 
easily discern the subjects that should be treated with 
strict simplicity, and those that may be embellished 
with ornament. 

The principal ornament of narrative is description. 
The reader likes to know all about the actors performing 
before his eyes ; it seems, when he has had the place of 
the scene described, that he is nearer to the personages, 
that he enters more easily into their actions and even 
their sentiments ; in a word, he feels more interest 
in them. The delineation of the persons acting, or at 
least of the principal personages, the description of their 
manners, of their character, &c., is also a powerful 
means of exciting interest. In these matters you need 
not be guided by the length of the subject proposed for 
your exercise. Those subjects that appear the shortest 
may be enlarged upon at the will of the writer, so long 
as the plan is not destroyed ; only care must be taken to 
preserve a just proportion between all the parts. I would 
by no means repress your powers of imagination ; you 
may, whilst keeping strictly within the limits of the plan 
marked out for you, produce satisfactory if not lengthy 
compositions ; but you may also, in proportion as prac- 
tice in writing strengthens your powers, widen and en- 
large your subjects, and from the few lines that are given 
you to develop may derive a lengthened and animated 
narrative. 

I remarked that one of the qualities of narrative is 
proportion ; what I would have you to understand by 
that quality is, that in every subject there is an essen- 
tial prominent part, to which all the others should be 
subordinate, as they serve only for preparation or con- 
clusion. If you have an incident to relate, you first 
arrange your personages, and this you should do in few 
words ; then comes the incident itself, which ought to 
be developed with all the details it adm\\>^ cA, ^vxna^ m^wsl 
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it is concentrated all the interest; lastly, in order for 
the narrative to be complete, it must have a conclusion, 
and this, like the introduction, mast be short, shorter in 
fact than it, since the reader's interest is gone. 

Let ns take, for example, subject No. 19, * The Arab 
and his Horse/ The simple fact is this : "An Arab 
had, with great reluctance, decided on selling a horse 
he much loved; but, at the very moment of striking 
the bargain, he mounted the horse and galloped off." 
Evidently, what will be of most interest in this narrative 
is not the fact that an Arab was much attached to a 
horse that he had ; this forms a mere introduction, a 
simple statement of the subject, and requires no detail ; 
unless we have recourse to description, and depict the 
life of fatigue and peril the Arab leads in common with 
his horse, which imperceptibly attaches the one to the 
other, and makes the rider regard his steed as almost a 
part of himself. This description, although not neces- 
sary, would have the advantage of bringing into clearer 
light the affection the Arab feels for his horse, and thus 
of enhancing the sacriffce he has decided to make. The 
interesting part of the narrative is the straggles the 
Arab has with himself before finally deciding, the priva- 
tions, the misery that he endures rather than be sepa- 
rated from his friend : then, when he thinks himself 
resigned, at the very moment when he is in the act of 
delivering over the horse into the custody of the pur- 
chaser, the fond looks he casts now on his companion, 
whom he is about to consign to a wearisome servitude, now 
on the gold, which can relieve his distress ; and lastly, 
the tender emotion that suddenly arises within him, and 
inspires him with a generous resolve. This evidently is 
the real subject. What shall we add to avoid dismissing 
the reader abruptly ? Only a few words : ** He leaps 
on his horse and gallops off to the desert." All farther 
details would weaken the climax. 

Proportion in narrative consists, also, in a moderate 
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use of detail. I have already told yon that it is not 
necessary to say all that presents itself to the mind, hnt 
only what is nsefal to illustrate the subject ; and that 
even amongst those ideas that may be nseful, it is still 
necessary to choose the least trite, those that would 
present themselves the least readily to the imagination 
of all. 

By animation is meant a certain rapidity of recital 
that hurries on the reader to the conclusion without 
allowing him to perceive the length of the narrative, or 
suffering for a moment his interest to flag. This ra- 
pidity by no means excludes details ; for without them 
the writing would be dry, and dryness is the worst fault 
' of narrative ; animation requires the suppression of 
only those silly details that annoy instead of interest the 
reader; of useless descriptions and reflections, which 
are connected in a superficial manner only with the sub- 
ject ; in short, of repetitions and circumlocutions which 
render the style heavy and wearisome. 

Such are the principal qualities we must aim at in 
narrative ; they may be summed up in few words : pro- 
bability in the composition, sobriety in the details, and 
animation in the development. I am, &c. 
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SPEECHES AND HARANGUES. 

My dear Boy, 

I should have much to say under the head of 
Speeches if the subjects I have chosen for you required 
the developments of rhetoric ; but I have taken parti- 
cular care that this should not be the case. I need not 
tell you that a speech of even a few lines may contain as 
many parts as a long speech from the beiick ot *Cc^^\i^s.\ 
the exordium, the exposition of ttie 8T\biec.\», V3tL^ ^csrv^vcra. 
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of it, the confirmation or proof, the refutation^ the re- 
capitulation, and lastly, the peroration. But in a short 
speech, as all these divisions are less marked and less 
apparent, so they have need of less art ; and it would 
be foreign from my aim to require you to observe rules, 
that, to the inconvenience of being by no means clear, 
join the equally great inconvenience of being for the most 
part of the time inapplicable. 

All the rules necessary may be reduced to these : — 
first, give an exposition of the subject you are speaking 
about ; afterwards give due prominence to your reasons ; 
demolish the objections that have been or may probably 
be made ; and lastly, if you have been somewhat long, 
recapitulate all you have said, in a maimer most likely 
to produce an impression. 

I shall give you, in each speech, a complete analysis 
of the points you should discuss : I need not remark 
that you may add new ideas that strike you in the course 
of your work, if you consider they will serve some usefrd 
purpose. You must be especially careful to find out the 
transitions between the difierent parts of the speech. 
These transitions must be as short as possible. 

Each speech is preceded by a few lines explaining the 
object, and the circumstances that called for its delivery; 
this explanation may easily afibrd you subject matter for 
a short narrative ; you will of course avoid making the 
length of details exceed that of the speech. 

I am, &c. 
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HOMONYMES AND SYNONYMES. 

My dear Boy, 

I have already dwelt on the importance of the 

study of Synonymes ; there is another kind of words 

that occasion a trifling dif&culty to be^^miers, I mean 
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those called Homonymes. Synonymes, as you know, are 
those words of a language that have an almost identical 
signification ; homonymes are those that agree in sound, 
but have different significations, as the substantive hear 
and the verb hear, I shall but very briefly indicate the 
manner of treating the exercises on these different sorts 
of words. 

The exercises on homonymes are placed first because 
they present much less difficulty. To mark the distinc- 
tion intended by a difference of orthography, or, where 
the orthography is the same, by a difference in the part 
of speech, all that is necessary is to define the words 
that are homonymous. It is not the same with syno- 
nymes, which require to be defined with far greater 
delicacy. A word has, generally speaking, several mean- 
ings, but it is not synonymous with another in all those 
meanings. The first thing, then, we have to do with 
synonymous words is, to discover which meaning is 
common to them ; afterwards, to give a definition of 
this sense only, taking great care to make evident the 
different shades whereby the meaning of the words we 
are examining is distinguished. For instance, the word 
coarse has various meanings. It is applied to linen 
that is not fine, and to persons whose manners are not 
polished. It is evident at first sight that only in 
the latter sense can it be considered as synonymous 
with the word rvde. You must, then, disregard the 
former sense and occupy yourself only with the latter. 
In homonymes on the contrary, even when a word has 
several significations, it is sufficient accurately to define 
one of those meanings, to prevent its being confounded 
with another word. It is better, however, to be ex- 
haustive, and to make a point in both exercises to give 
definitions that are perfectly exact. I am, &c. 
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SUBJECTS FOR EXERCISES, 

For Inatructioru, see Letter I.^pagt 69. 



1.— THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

The fox and the crow, in prose, I well know, 

Many good little boys can rehearse ; 
Perhaps it will tell pretty nearly as well, 

If we try the same fable in verse. 

In a dairy, a crow having ventured to go, 

Some food for her young ones to seek, 
Flew up in the trees, with a large piece of cheese. 

Which she joyfully held in her beak. 

A fox who lived by, to the tree saw her fly. 
And to share in the prize made a vow ; 

For having just dined, he for cheese felt inclined. 
So he went and sat under the bough. 

She was cunning, he knew, but so was he too, 

And with flattery adapted his plan ; 
For he knew if she'd speak, it must fall from her beak 

So bowing politely, began : — 
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** 'Tis a very fine day ;" — not a word did she say ; — 
" The wind, I believe, Ma'am, is south ; 

A fine harvest for peas ;" he then look'd at the cheese ; 
But the crow did not open her mouth. 

Sly Renard, not tired, her plumage admired, 
'* How charming ! how brilliant its hue ! 

The voice must be fine of a bird so divine, 
Ah, let me just hear it — ^pray do. 

** Believe me, I long to hear a sweet song." 

The silly crow foolishly tries — [fall, 

And she scarce gave one squall, when the cheese she let 
And the fox ran away with the prize. 

2.— THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

I. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His fia.ce is like the tan ; 
£[is brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 
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And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

^d hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the bnming sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

n. 

He goes on Sunday to the chnrch, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

Ajid it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise ; 
He needs mast think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A t^ar out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — ^rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through Hfe he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught : 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought : 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

Longfellow.* 

* Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; bom February 27, 1807, 
at Portland, Maine. Edncated at Bowdoin College, Bnmswidi: ; 
is Professor of Modem Languages at Harvard University. 
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3.— THE lEISH HAEPER AND HIS DOG. 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 

And wherever I went was my poor dog. Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part. 
She said — while the sorrow was big at her heart — 
" Oh ! remember your Sheelah, when far, far away. 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog. Tray." 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 
And he constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 
When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog. Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered his case. 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter's day, 
And I played a sad lament for my poor dog. Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never return with my poor dog. Tray. 

Campbell.* 

4.— THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across the greensward bound, 

Thro' shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

* Thomas Campbell ; bom at Glasgow, July 27, 1777. Educa- 
ted at Glasgow University. Wrote ** The Pleasures of Hoije\" 
"Lochiel's Warning;" "The Soldiex'a l>xewBi;"' &«.. \>SsA.^ 
Boulogne, Jvme IsA. 
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« 

The merry homes of England, 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household lore 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England, 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes &om Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn yet sweet, the church-bells chime 

Floats their through woods at mom ; 
All other sounds in that still time. 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage homes of England, 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brook, 

Aiid round the hamlet-fanes. 
Thro' glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each &om its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The £ree, fair homes of England, 

Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God. Mbs. BLesians.* 

* Mbs. Heuans (Felioia Dobothea Bbowne) ; bom at Liyer- 
pool, 25ih September, 1793. Died May 16, 1835. Most noted 
for her ^* Songs of the Affections," &c« 
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5.— THE PET LAMB. 

I. 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice; it said, "Drink, pretty creature, drink!** 

And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain-lamb with a Maiden at its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine were near ; the lamb was all alone. 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little Maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain-lamb she gave its evening meal. 

" What ails thee, young one ? what ? Why pull so at 

thy cord ? 
Is is not well with thee ? well both for bed and board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Best, little young One, rest ; what is't that aileth thee ? 

What is it thou would'st seek ? What is wanting to thy 

heart ? 
Thy limbs are they not strong ? and beautiful thou art : 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no peers. 
And that green com all day is rustling in thy ears ! 

If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain, 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and mountain-storms ! the like thou need'st not 

fear. 
The rain and storm are things that scarcely can come here. 

Rest, little young one, rest ; hast thou forgot the day. 
When my father found thee first in places far away ? 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by 

none. 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gpne. 
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# 

n. 

He took thee in his anus, and in pity brought thee home: 
A blessed day for thee ! then whither would'st thou roam? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could haye been. 

Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought thee in 

this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now. 
Then I'll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold. 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 

It will not, will not rest ! — Poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in thee? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor 
hear. 

Alas, the mountain tops that look so green and fair f 
I've heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 

Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe, — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again !" 

WORDSWOBTH.* 

♦ William Wordsworth ; bom at Cockermonih, Cumberland, 
April 7, 1770. Educated at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Appointed Poet Laureate 1843. Died 1850. Wrote '' The £x- 
cnrsion," *' The Wanderer," and many lyrical pieces. 
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6.— DAY : A PASTORAL. 

MOBNING. 

I. 

In the bam the tenant cock, 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock). 

Jocund that the morning's nigh. 

Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 

Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire ; 
And the peeping sunbeam now, 

Paints with gold the village spire. 

Philomel forsakes the thorn. 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 

And the lark, to meet the mom. 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

From the low-roof 'd cottage ridge. 
See the chattering swallow spring ; 

Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

n. 

Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale : 
Kidlings, now begin to crop 

Daisies on the dewy dale. 

From the balmy sweet, uncloy'd, 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's employ'd. 

Sipping dew before the sun. 

Trickling through the crevic'd rock. 

Where the limpid stream distils. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock 

When 'tis sun- drove from the hiUa. 
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Colin's for the promised com 
(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 

Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman's horn. 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet, sweet, the warhling throng 
On the white emhlossom'd spray ! 

Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 



NOON. 
I. 

Fervid on the glittering flood 

Now the noontide radiance glows ; 

Drooping o'er its infant hud. 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

By the hrook the shepherd dines, 
From the fierce meridian heat 

Shelter'd by the branching pines 
Pendent o'er his grassy seat. 

Now the flock forsakes the glade 
Where uncheck'd the sunbeams fall ; 

Sure to find a pleasing shade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 

Echo in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock and hill, 

Cannot catch a single sound, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 

n. 

Cattle court the zephyrs bland. 
Where the streamlet wanders cool ; 

Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy ^oo\. 
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Bat from moantaiii, dell, or stream, 

Not a fluttering zephyr springs ; 
Fearfal lest the noontide beam 

Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 

Not a leaf has leave to stir, 

Nature's lull'd — serene — and still ; 

Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 

Languid is the landscape round. 

Till the fresh-descending shower, 
GrateftQ to the thirsty ground. 

Raises every fainting flower. 

Now the hill — the hedge — is green, 
Now the warbler's throat's in tune ; 

Blithesome is the verdant scene, 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon. 

EVENING. 

I. 

O'er the heath the heifer strays 
Free ; — (the farrow'd task is done) ; 

Now the village windows blaze, 
Bumish'd by the setting sun. 

Now he sets behind the hill. 

Sinking from a golden sky ; 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 

Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go 

(To the smoking hamlet bound), 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 

Lengthen'd o'er the level ground. 

Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome. 
To their high-built airy beds 

See the rooks retuming loiome. 
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n. 

As the lark with varied tune 

Carols to the evening loud, 
Mark the mild resplendent moon 

Breaking through a parted cloud ! 

Now the hermit owlet peeps 

From the bam or twisted brake ; 

And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 

As the trout, in speckled pride, 

Playful from its bosom springs, 
To the banks a ruffled tide 

Verges in successive rings. 

Tripping through the silken grass, 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass 

With her well-pois'd milking-pail. 

Linnets with unnumber'd notes. 

And the cuckoo bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats. 

Bid the setting sun adieu. Cunningham.* 

7.— THE FAITHFUL DOG. 
I. 

A barking sound the shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halts, and searches with his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake or fern ; 
From which immediately leaps out 
A dog, and, yelping, runs about. 

* John Cunningham ; bom at Bublin 1729 ; was an actor a 
Edinburgh. Wrote Lyrics and Pastorals. Died 1773. 
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The dog is not of monntain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry : 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or in height : 
Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear ; 
What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess. 

That keeps till June December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Eemote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land, 
From trace of human foot or hand. 

n. 

Not knowing what to think, awhile 

The shepherd stood, then makes his way 

Towards the dog, o'er rocks and stones. 
As quickly as he may ; 

Nor far had gone before he found 

A human skeleton on the ground ; 

Sad sight ! the shepherd with a sigh 

Looks round, to learn the history. 

From these abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fallen, that place of fear ! 
At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear : 
He instantly recalled the name, 
And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remember'd, too, the very day 
On which the traveller pass'd this '^^u'^ . 
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But hear a wonder now, for sake 
Of which this monmfnl tale I teU ! 

A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits weU. 

The dog, which still was hoyering nigh, 

Eepeating the same timid cry, 

This dog had been through three months* space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
On which the traveller thus had died, 
The dog had watch'd about the spot, 

Or by his master's side : 
How nourished here through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling great 
Above all human estimate. Wosdswobth. 

8.— A SUMMER'S EVE. 
I. 

Down the sultry arc of day 

The bumiag wheels have urged their way. 

And eve along the western skies, 

Spreads her intermingling dyes. 

Down the deep and miry lane 

Creaking comes the empty wain, 

And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 

Whistling now and then by fits : 

And oft with his accustomed call. 

Urging on his sluggish Ball. 

The bam is still, the master's gone, 

The thresher puts his jacket on, 

While Dick upon the ladder tall 

Nails the dead kite to the wall. 

Here comes shepherd Jack at last. 

He has penn'd the sheepcote fast. 
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For 'twas but two nights before, 

A lamb was eaten on the moor ; 

His empty wallet Bover cairieB, 

Now, for Jack, when near home, tarries ; 

With lolling tongue, he runs to try. 

If the horse-trough be not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans, 

And supper messes in the cans ; 

In the hovel carts are wheeled. 

And both the colts are drove a-£ield ; 

The horses are all bedded up. 

And the ewe is with the tup. 

The snare for Mister Fox is set. 

The leaven laid, the thatching wet, 

And Bess has slink'd away to talk 

With Roger on the holly walk. 



n. 



Now, on the settle, all but Bess 
Are set to eat their supper mess, 
And little Tom and roguish Eate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things. 
Of taxes, ministers, and kings. 
Or else tell all the village news, — 
How madam did the squire refuse. 
How parson on his tithes was bent. 
And landlord oft distrained for rent. 
Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-eyed moon is mounted high. 
And £rom the alehouse drunken Ned, 
Has reel'd — ^then hasten all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lazy Eate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid — while master goes throughout, 
Sees shutters fast, the ma8tif[ oul, 
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The candles safe, the hearths all clear. 
And naught £rom thieves or fire to fear ; 
Then hoth to hed together creep, 
And join the general troop of sleep. 

H. K. White.* 

9.— THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 

One morning (raw it was and wet, 

A foggy day in winter time) 

A Woman on the road I met, 

Not old, though something past her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Eoman matron's was her mien and gate. 

The ancient spirit is not dead ; 

Old times, thought I, are hreathing there ; 

Proud was I that my country hred 

Such strength, a dignity so fair ; 
She hegged an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride ahate. 

When jfrom these lofty thoughts I woke, . 

** What is it," said I, "that you hear 

Beneath the covert of your cloak. 

Protected from this cold damp air ? " > 
She answered^ soon as she the question heard, 
" A simple hurthen, sir, a little singing-hird." 

And thus continuing, she said, 

" I had a son, who many a day 

Sailed on the seas, hut he is dead ; 

In Denmark he was cast away ; 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 

* Henby Eirke White ; bom at Nottmgham 1785. Appren- 
ticed to an attorney. Entered St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and died there October 1806. Wrote " Clifton Grove" and other 
poems. 
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The bird and cage they both were his ; 

'Twas my son's bird, and neat and trim 

He kept it ; many voyages 

The singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sailed, he left the bird behind, 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 

He to a fellow-lodger's care 
* Had left it, to be watched and fed. 

And pipe its song in safety ; there 

I found it when my son was dead. 
And now, God help me for my little wit, 
I bear it with me, sir, he took so much delight in it." 

Wordsworth. 

10.— THE VULTURE OF THE ALPS. 

I. 

I've been among the mighty Alps and wandered throngh their vales, 
And heard the honest mountaineers relate their dismal tales, 
As round the cottage blazing hearth, when their daily work was o'er, 
They spake of those who disappeared, and ne'er were heard of more. 

And there I from a shepherd heard a narrative of fear, 
A tale to rend a mortal heart, which mothers might not hear. 
The tears were standing in his eyes, his voice was tremulon^, 
But wiping all those tears away, he told his story thus : — 

*' It is among these barren cliffs the ravenous vulture dwells, 
Who never fattens on the prey which fi^m afar he smells ; 
But patient, watching hour on hour, upon a lofty rock, 
He singles out some truant lamb, a victim, from the flock. 

One cloudless Sabbath summer mom the sun was rising high. 
When from my children on the green, I heard a fearful cry. 
As if some awful d^ed were done, a shriek of grief and pain, 
A cry, I humbly trust in God, I ne'er may hear again. 

I hurried out to learn the cause, but overwhelmed with fright, 
The children never ceased to shriek ; and from my frenzied sight 
I missed the youngest of my babes, the darling of my care ; 
But something caught my searching eyes, slow sailing thT<i^^ 
the air. 
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n. 

Oh ! what an awful spectacle to meet a father's eye — 
His infEuit made a yoltare^s prey, with terror to descry ; 
And know, with agonising breast, and with a maniac raye, 
That earthly power conld not avail, that innocent to saTe I 

My infant stretched his little hands imploringly to me. 
And straggled with the ravenons bird, all vamly to get free ; 
At intervals, I heard his cries, as loud he shrieked and sereamed, 
Until npon the aznre sky a lessening spot he seemed. 

The voltore flapped his sail-like wings, though heavily he flew, 
A mote npon the snn's broad face he seemed nnto my view ; 
Bnt once I thought I saw him stoop, as if he wonld alight— - 
'Twas only a delusive thought, for all had vanished quite. 

All search was vain, and years had passed ; that child was ne*er 

forgot ; 
When once a daring hunter climbed unto a lofty spot, 
From whence, upon a rugged crag the chamois never reached. 
He saw an in&nt's fleshless bones the elements had bleached. 

I clambered up that rugged cliff — I could not stay away ; 
I knew they were my inlmt's bones thus hastening to decay ; 
A tattered garment yet remained, though torn to many a shred ; 
The crimson cap he wore that mom was still npon the head. 

That dreary spot is pointed out to travellers passing by, 
Who often stand, and musing gaze, nor go without a sigh." 
And as I journeyed the next mom, along my sunny way. 
The precipice was shown to me, whereon the infimt lay. 

Anomnfotrs. 

11.— THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 

I. 

I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm chair ; 

I've treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I've hedew'd it with tears, and embalm'd it with sighs ; 

*Tis bound by a thousand bonds to my heart, 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would you learn the spell ? — ^A mother sat there. 

And a sacred thing is that old arm chair. 
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In childhood's hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide : 

She taught me to lisp my eariiest prayer. 

As I knelt beside that old arm chair. 

n. 

I sat and watched her many a day. 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey ; 

And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 

And tum'd &om her Bible to bless her child. 

Years rolFd on, but the last one sped — 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear. 

When I saw her die in that old arm chair. 

'Tis past ! 'tis past ! but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow : 
'Twas there she nursed me, 'twas there she died, 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 
While the scalding drops start down my cheek : 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from a mother's old arm chair. 

Eliza Coo?.* 

12.— CONTEST BETWEEN THE NOSE AND EYES. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange xH)ntest arose. 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong : 

The point in dispute was, as all the world k^ows. 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

* Eliza Cook, a well-known living poetess. Besides **The 
Old Arm Chair," she has written *• My Country, I love thee," 
and many other poems. 
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So Tongue was the Lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning; 

While Chief-baron Ear sat to balance the laws — 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear, 

And your Lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 

Then — holding the spectacles up to the court — 
Your Lordship observes they are made with a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the nose is — in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your Lordship a moment suppose 

(*Tis a case that has happened, and may be again), 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Then shifting his side, as a Lawyer knows how. 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 

But what were his arguments few people know. 
For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his Lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or ftwt. 

That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By day-light or candle-light. Eyes should be shut. 

COWPER.* 

. * William Cowpeb ; bom at Great Bcrkampstead November 5, 
1731. Ednoated at Westminster. Lived at Olney. Author of 
the « Task," and other poems. Died April 25, 1800. 
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12.— THE BEAK IN A BOAT. 

I. 

A shaggy Bear of manners rough, 

At climbing trees expert enough, 

For dext'rously, and safe from harm, 

Year after year he robb'd the swarm. 

Thus thriving on industrious toil, 

He gloried in his pilfered spoil. 

This trick so swelled him with conceit, 

He thought himself both wise and great. 

Conceited, busy, bustling, bold. 

His arrogance was uncontrolled ; 

The beasts with admiration stare. 

And think him a prodigious bear. 

At last, more bold and reckless grown. 

He fancies every trade his own; 

No task too difficult appears. 

He feels no doubts or idle fears ; 

Does everything, or tries to do, 

And right or wrong still blunders through. 

It chanc'd as on a certain day 

Along the bank he took his way, 

A boat, with rudder, sail, and oar. 

At anchor, floated near the shore. 

He stopt, and turning to his train. 

Thus pertly vents his vaunting strain : — 

n. 

'^ What blundering puppies are mankind. 

In every science always blind ! 

From me that helm shall conduct learn. 

And man his ignorance discern?' 

So saying, with audacious pride. 

He gains the boat and climbs the side. 

The beasts, astonished, line the strand ; 

The anchor's weighed, he drives fcom \»xA\ 
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The slack sail shifts from side to side ; 
The boat nntrimm'd admits the tide. 
Borne down, adrift, at random tost, 
His oar breaks short, the rudder's lost ; 
The Bear, presuming on his skill. 
Is here and there, officious stiU, 
. Till striking on the dangerous sands. 
Aground the shattered vessel stands. 
To see the bungler thus distrest. 
The very fishes sneer and jest : 

E'en gudgeons join in ridicule. 
To mortify the meddling fool. 

The clamorous y^atermen appear ; 

Threats and abuse insult his ear. 

Seiz'd, thrash'd, and chained, he's dragg'd to land. 

Derision shouts along the strand. Gat.* 

14.— THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

I. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his fEirewell-shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty Hght, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him. 

But he lay like a wairior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

* John Gat; bom at Barnstaple in 1688. Apprenticed in 
youth to a silk mercer. Subsequently secretary to the Duchess of 
Monmouth, and envoy to Hanover. Wrote ** Fables in Verse,'* 
" Wife of Bath," and other Poems. Died December 4ih, 1732. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we stedfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 

n. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him,- 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory. Wolfe.* 

15.--THE DESTRUCTION OP SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay with^ed and strown. 

* Rev. Chaklbs Wolfe ; bom at BnUin 1791. Known best 
by this poem. Died 1823. 
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For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chilly 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
Bat through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray as the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rast on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifbed, the trumpet anblown. 

And the widows of Ashnr are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Bybon.* 



16.— THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

I. 

They grew in beauty side by side. 

They filled one home with glee ; 
Their graves are severed far and wide. 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; , 
She had each folded flower in sight — 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

* LoBD Btbon ; bom in London April 22, 1788. Educated at 
Aberdeen, Dolwich, and Harrow, and afterwards at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Author of " Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," &c. 
Died at Missolonghi, January 4, 1824. 
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One midst the forest of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the hlue lone sea, hath one, 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

n. 

One sleeps where southern vines are dressed 

Above the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colonrs round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by softwbdVLned; 
She faded midst Italian flowers, 

The last of that bright band. 

And, parted thus, they rest, who played 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 
And cheered with song the hearth, — 

Alas for love, if thou wert all. 
And nought beyond, oh earth ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 



17.--D0WN BY THE WOOD. 

Down by the wood, 

When daylight is breaking. 
And the breath of the dawn, 

The green leaves is shaking,. 
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'Tis bliss without limit 

Alone to be straying, 
To hear the wild wood-birds 

And what they are saying. 

Down by the wood, 

When it's noon in the heayen, 
And the steer to the shade 

Of the hedge-row is driven, 
'Tis sweet to recline 

In the beechen tree's shadow, 
And drink all the glories 

Of field, forest, meadow ! 

Down by the wood. 

At the fjEdl of the gloaming, 
'Mong clear crystal dew-drops 

'Tis sweet to be roaming— 
The hush of the wheat- ears. 

The gashing of water, 
The shiver of green leaves. 

The mnsic of Nature. Nigoll.* 

18.— THE DEAD SPARROW. 

Tell me not of joy ! there's none, 
Now my little sparrow's gone. 

He would chu^ and play with me ; 
He would hang his wing awhile. 
Till at length he saw me smile — 

Oh ! how sullen he would be ! 

He would catch a crumb, and then. 
Sporting, let it go again ; 

He from my lip 

Would moisture sip ; 

* RoBEBT NiooLL ; bom at Anchtergaven in Perthshire, 1814. 
Became editor of " Leeds Times." Author of several poems. 
Died 1837. 
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He would from my trencher feed ; 
Then would hop, and then would run, 
And cry **phiUp " when he*d done ! 

Oh ! whose heart can choose but bleed ? 

Oh ! how eager would he fight, 
And ne'er hurt, though he did bite ! 
No more did pass, 
But on my glass 
He would sit, and mark and do 
What I did ; now ruffle all 
His feathers o'er, now let them fall. 

And then straightway sleek them too. 
Now my faithful bird is gone ; 
Oh ! let mournful turtles join 
With loving red-breasts, and combine 
To sing dirges o'er his stone ! 

Cabtwright.* 



19.— THE VHiLAGE PREACHER. 

I. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Eemote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place. 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

* WiiiLiAM Caetwbight ; bom at Cirencester, 1611. Educa- 
ted at Oxford. Entered the Church. Diedl^*^. 
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£l!is house was known to all the vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
The long-remembered beggar was his gaest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

n. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride — 
And even his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The rev'rend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place. 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
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Even children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed. 

Their welfiare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given ; 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells jfrom the vale, and midway leaves the storm : 

Though round its hreast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. Goldsmith. "^ 



20.— LOST IN THE SNOW. 

I. 

When red hath set the heamless sun. 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half-asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail and sleeted rain 
Against the casement's tinkling pane ; 
The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the hrake and rocks. 
Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal, and to dangerous task. 
Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 
The hlast may sink in mellowing rain ; 
Till, dark above, and white below, 
Decided drives the flaky snow. 
And forth the hardy swain must go. 
Long, with dejected look and whine, 
To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 
Whistling, and cheering them to aid, 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 

* Oliver Goldsmith ; bom at Pallas, Longford, Ireland, 
Nov. 11, 1728. Educated at Trinity College, DubUn. Wrote 
" The Traveller," " The Deserted Village," Essays, <^c. Died 
in the Tem^e April 4, 1774. 
I 
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His flock be gathers, and he guides 
To open downs and monntain sides, 
Where, fiercest thongh the tempest blow. 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 

n. 

The blast that whistles o'er the fells, 

Stiffens his locks to icicles '; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming tax 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 

Tnms patient to the blast again. 

And, facing to the tempest's sweep. 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail. 
Benumbing death is in the gale ; 
His paths, his land-marks dl unknown, 
Close to the hut no more his own, 
Close to the aid he sought in vain. 
The mom may find the stiffened swain : 
His widow sees, at dawning pale, 
His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 
And close beside him, in the snow. 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe. 
Couches upon his master's breast. 
And licks his cheek to break his rest. 

Sir Walter Scott.* 

21.— THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

I. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

• Sir Walter Scott ; bom at Edinbnrgli August 15, 1771. 
Educated at the Edinburgh High School and University. Best 
known as Author of the ** Waverley Noyels." Died at Abbots- 
ford, September 21 y 1832. 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn bads 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his month, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 

Had sailed tibie Spanish Main, 
** I pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

'* Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see !" 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a £righted steed. 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

n. 

" Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter ! 

And do not tremble so. 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 
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^' father! I hear the chnrch-bells ring, 

say what may it be ?*' 
'' *Ti8 a fog-bell on a rock-bonnd eoast 1 '* 

And he steered for the open sea. 

** father ! I hear the sound of gnnSy 

say what may it be ?" 
*^ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea 1" 

<* father ! I see a gleaming light, 

say, what may it be ?" 
But the father answered never a word, — 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the waves 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

m. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through the whistling sleet and snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between, 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf. 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a ilreary wreck. 
And a whoopinjj; billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 
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She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 
Bat the cmel rocks, they gored her side, 

Like the horns of an angry hall. 

Her rattling shrouds, aU sheathed in ice, 

With the masts, went hy the hoard ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared. 

At day-break, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea- weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

Longfellow. 

22.— A SCOTTISH WINTER. 

I. 

November's sky is chill and diear, 
November's leaf is red and sear : 
Late gazing down the steepy linn 
That hems our little garden in, 
Low in its dark and narrow glen, 
You scarce the rivulet might ken ; 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 
So feeble trilled the streamlet through. 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and briar, no lou^et ^^^xv. 
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An angry brook it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 
And, foaming brown, with doubled speed 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 
No more, beneath the evening beam, 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heat)ier-bell. 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-Fell. 

n. 

The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 
To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam sfones : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel, ' 
But, shivering, follow at his heel. 
My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 
As best befits &e mountain child. 
Feel the sad influence of the hour. 
And wail the daisy's vanished flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn, 
And anxious ask — ^Will Spring return, 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, yes ; the daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bound. 
The wild birds carol to the round ; 
And while you frolic light as they, 
Too short shall seem the summer day. 

SOOTT. 
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23.— THE PARISH SCHOOLMASTER. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom'd fiirze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion skill'd to rale, 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stem to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning's face ; 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round. 

Convey 'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story ran that he could £nia&^e : 

In arguing too, the parson own'd his ekill, 

For e'en though vanquish'd, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 

Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

Goldsmith. 

24.— THE LAST MINSTREL. 

I. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 
The Minstrel was infirm and old'; 
His wither'd cheek, and tresses grey. 
Seemed to have known a better da.^ \ 
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The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy : 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chiyahy ; 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 

His tonefol brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wish'd to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne. 

He caroll'd, light as lark at mom. 

No longer, coorted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest. 

He pour'd to brd and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger fill'd the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had cfdl'd his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scom'd and poor, 

He begg'd his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a King had loyed to hear. 



n. 

Hush'd is the harp — ^the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone ? 
Alone in indigence and age. 
To linger out his pilgrimage ? 
No ; close beneattL,^|Mratid Newark's tower. 
Arose the MinstreTs lowly bower ; 
A simple hut : but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green. 
The eheerM hearth, the lattice clean. 
There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze 
Oft ^osai the tale of other days ; 
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For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he begg*d before. 

So pass'd the winter's day ;. bat still, 

When snmmer smil'd on sweet Bowhill, 

And July's eve mth balmy breath, 

Waved tiie blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

When throstles sung on Harehead-shaw, 

And com waved green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished broad Blackandro's oak, 

The aged harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high. 

And circumstance of chivalry. 

Till the rapt traveller would stay. 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 

Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he roll'd along. 

Bore burden to the minstrel's song. Soott. 



25.— THE CUB AND THE MASTIFF. 

I. 

A sneaking cur, the master's spy, 
Eewarded for the daily lie. 
With secret jealousies and fears 
Set all together by the ears. 
Poor Puss to-day was in disgrace, 
Another Cat supplied her place ; 
The Hound was beat, the Mastiff chid. 
The Monkey was the room forbid ; 
Each to his dearest Mend grew shy. 
And none could tell the reason why. 
A plan to rob the house was laid ; 
The thief with love seduced the maid, 
Cajoled the Cur and stroked his head. 
And bought his secrecy with bread \ 
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He next the MastifiTs honour tried, 
Whose honest jaws the hribe defied ; 
He stretched his hand to offer more, 
The surly dog his fingers tore. 

n. 

Swift ran the Cur with indignation, 
The master took his information. ' 
" Hang him, the villain's curs'd," he cries, 
And round his neck the halter ties. 

The dog his humble suit preferred. 
And begged in justice to be heard. 
The master sat. On either hand 
The cited dogs confronted stand ; 
The Cur the bloody tale relates, 
And, like a lawyer, aggravates. 

** Judge not unheard," the Mastiff cried, 
** But weigh the cause of either side. 
Think not that treachery can be just ; 
Take not informers' words on trust ; 
They ope their hand to every pay, 
And you and me by turns beti-ay." 

He spoke ; and all the truth appeared. 
The Cur was hanged, the Mastiff cleared. 

26.— A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

I. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest viUage of the plain. 

Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's lingering bloom delay'd ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ; 
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How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

n. 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirtldful band inspired. 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove- 



These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports Hke these. 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 
These were thy charms — ^But all these charms are fled. 

Goldsmith. 

27.— HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
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Bat Linden saw another sight 
When the dmm beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trompet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And forious every charger neigh*d 
To join the dreadfdl revelry. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven ; 
Then nish'd the steed, to battle driven ; 
And lender than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

Bat redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly I 

'Tis mom, bat scarce yon level son 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy ! 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave I • 
Wave, Munich^ all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivaliy ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre! Campbell. 
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28.— EXCELSIOB. 
I. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, — 
Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a fiEilchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion, rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 
But from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

" Try not the Pass !'* the old man said ; 
** Dark lowers the tempest over head, 
The roaring torrent's deep and wide !" 
But loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 

'* stay," the maiden said, *' and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !" 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

n. 

*' Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
** Beware the awful avalanche !" 
This was the peasant's last Good-night. 
A voice replied far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 
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At break of day, as heayenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft -repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

There, in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 

Excelsior ! Longfeixo 



29.— THE WIND. 
I. 

The wind it is a mystic thing. 
Wandering o'er ocean wide. 

And £a.nning all the thousand sails 
That o'er its billows glide. 

It curls the blue waves into foam, 
It snaps the strongest mast. 

Then like a sorrowing thing it sighs. 
When the wild storm is past. 

And yet how gently does it come 
At evening through the bowers. 

As if it said a kind Good-night 
To all the closing flowers. 

It bears the perfume of the rose. 
It fans the insect's wing ; 

'Tis round me, with me, everywhere, 
Yet 'tis an unseen thing. 
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n. 

How many sonnds it bears along 

As o'er the earth it goes ; 
The songs of many joyous hearts, 

The sounds of many woes ! 

It enters into palace halls, 

And carries thence the sound 
Of mirth and music ; — but it creeps 

The narrow prison round — 

And bears away the captive's sigh 

Who sits in sorrow there ; 
Or from the martyr's lonely cell 

Conveys his evening prayer. 

It fans the reaper's heated brow, 

It through the window creeps. 
And lifts the fair child's golden curls, 

As on her couch she sleeps. 

'Tis like the light, — ^freely to all^ 

To prince, to peasant given ; 
Awake, asleep, around us still 

There is this gift of heaven. Hawkshawe.* 



30.— A WISH. 

Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A beehive's hum shall sootiie mine ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 

The swallow oft beneath my thatch. 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

* Mrs. Ann Haweshawe, a living anihoress, has writteo. 
Poems for my Children," from which this \a «si &tXx«a\>. 
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Around my ivy'd porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that dnnks the dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron hlue. 

The Tillage church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 

With iflany peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

BOOEB 

31.— THE MONTH OP OP MARCH. 

The stormy March has come at last, 

With wind and cloud and changing skies ; 

I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through tibe snowy valley flies. 

Ah ! passing few are they who speak. 
Wild stormy month, in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou 8^ a welcome month to me. 

For thou to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring. 

And thou hast joined the gentle train. 
And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

Then sing along the gushing rills. 
And the full springs, from frosts set free. 

That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 

* Samuel Booebs; bom in London, 1762. Anther 
" Pleasures of Memoxy, " " Italy," and many other poei 
Died 1855. 
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The year's departing beanty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
Bat in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies 

Seems of a brighter world than ours. Bryant.* 

32.— MERCY. 

The quality of Mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above the sceptred sway, — 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. . . . Consider this- 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. Shakspeabe.I 

* William Gullen Bbtant, a living American poet ; bom 
at Gammington, Massachusetts, November 3, 1794. Educated at 
Williams GoUege. Author of the " Hymn to Death," " The 
Ages," " Thanatops," &c. 

+ William Shakspeare ; bom at Stratford-on-Avon, April 26, 
1564. Said to have been educated at the Grammar School there. 
On account of some imprudent acts he left his native place and 
went to London. Became an actor, and partner in the Black- 
Mars and Globe Theatres. Wrote the thirty-six plays ascribed 
to him, " Venus and Adonis," and many soimfit&. \^Ss^ vl^ 
Stratford, April 1616. -b^ 
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33.— BEES AT WORK. 

Thns if great things mth small we may compare. 

The husy swarms their different labours share. 

Desire of profit urges all degrees ; 

The aged insects, by experience wise, 

Attend the comb, and fashion every part, 

And shape the waxen fret- work ont with art : 

The young at night, returning from their toils. 

Bring home their thighs clogg'd with the meadows' spoils. 

On lavender and saffron-buds they feed. 

On bending oziers, and the balmy reed : 

From purple violets and the teil they bring 

Their gathered sweets, and rifle all the spring. 

All work together, all together rest. 
The morning still renews their labour past ; 
Then all rush out, their different tasks pursue. 
Sit on the bloom, and suck the ripening dew ; 
Again when evening warns them to their home, 
With weary wings and heavy thighs they come, 
And crowd about the chink, and mix a drowsy hum. 
Into their cells at length they gently creep. 
There all the night their peaceful station keep, 
Wrapt up in silence, and dissolv'd in sleep. 
None range abroad when winds and storms are nigh, 
Nor trust their bodies to a faithless sky. 
But make small journeys, with a carefril wing, 
And fly to water at a neighbouring spring ; 
And, lest their airy bodies should be cast 
In restless whirls, the sport of every blast. 
They carry stones to poise them in their flight, 
As ballast keeps the unsteady vessel right. 

Addison.* 

• 

Trans, 0/ Vibgil, Gsoeo. IV. 

* Joseph Addison ; bom at Milston, Wiltshire, 1672. Educa- 
ted at Oxford. Best known from his writings in the ** Spectator." 
Author of " Cato," and several poems. Died 1719. 
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34.— THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

Bat the good man, whose soul is pure, 
Unspotted, regular, and free 

From all the ugly stains of last and villany. 
Of mercy and of pardon sare, 
Looks through the darkness of the gloomy night, 
And sees the dawning of a glorious day ; 

Sees crowds of angels ready to convey 

His soul, whene'er she takes her flight. 

To the surprising mansions of immortal light. 

Then the celestial guards around him stand ; 

Nor suffer the black demons of the air 

T'oppose his passage to the promised land. 

Or terrify his thoughts with wild despair ; 

But all is calm within, and all without is fair. 

His prayers, his charity, his yirtnes, press 

To plead for mercy when he wants it most ; 

Not one of all the happy number's lost : 

And those bright advocates ne'er want success ; 

But when the soul's releas'd from dull mortality. 

She passes up in triumph through the sky ; 
Where she's united to a glorious throng 
Of angels ; who, with a celestial song. 
Congratulate her conquest as she flies along. 

POMPRBT.* 

36.— THE ANGLER. 

When floating clouds their spongy fleeces drain, 
Troubling the streams with swift descending rain ; 
And waters, tumbling down the mountain's side. 
Bear the loose soil into the swelling tide ; 

* John Pomfbet ; bom at Lnton in Bedfordshire. Rector of 
Maiden also in Bedfordshire. Known best from his poem " The 
Choice." Died 1703. 
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Then, soon as vernal gales begin to rise. 
And drive the liquid burthen through the skies, 
The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds, 
Whose rapid surface purls unknown to weeds ; 
Upon a rising border of the brook 
He sits him down and ties the treacherous hook ; 
Now expectation cheers his eager thought, 
His bosoms glows with treasures yet uncaught ; 
Before his eyes a banquet seems to stand, 
Where every guest applauds his skilful hand. 
Far up the stream the twisted hair he throws. 
Which down the murmuring current gently flows ; 
When, if or chance, or hunger's powerful sway 
Directs the roving trout this fatal way. 
He greedily sucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat : 
Now happy fisherman now twitch the line ; 
How thy rod bends ! behold, the prize is thine ! 
Cast on the bank, he dies with gasping pains, 
And trickling blood his silver mail distains. 

Ga 

36.— THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lower 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night, on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadfdl array. 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 
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I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's moining march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends neyer to part ; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 

** Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and worn;" 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell. 



P0m0ngmts anb S^nxmnxtUB. 



EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE. 

For Ifutructioru, $ee Letter VI., page 84. 



1.— HOMONYMES. 

Example : Gate signifies a door ; gait, a maimer of 
walking. 



What is the difference 
between : 

1. Air, E'er, Heir, Ayr, 

and Ere ? 

2. Airy and Eyry ? 

3. Arc and Ark ? 

4. Aught and Onght ? 

5. Bare and Bear ? 

6. Beech and Beach ? 

7. Beau and Bow ? 

8. Beat and Beet ? 

9. Beer and Bier ? 

10. Blue and Blew ? 

11. Board and Bored ? 

12. Bough and Bow ? 

13. Brake and Break ? 

14. Bread and Bred ? 

15. Broach and Brooch ? 

16. But and Butt ? 

17. By and Buy 7 



What is the difference 
between : 

18. Cannon and Canon ? 

19. Cast and Caste ? 

20. Cell and SeU ? 

21. Cent, Sent, and Scent? 

22. Cession and Session ? 

23. Check and Cheque ? 

24. Cite, Site, and Sight ? 

25. Climh and Clime ? 

26. Coarse and Coarse ? 

27. Coarser and Courser ? 

28. Chord and Cord ? 

29. Core and Corps ? 

30. Council and Counsel ? 

31. Councillor and Coun- 

sellor ? 

32. Dear and Deer? 

33. Draft and Draught ? 

34. Dyeing and Dying ? 
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What is the difference 
between : 

85. Famt and Feint ? 

86. Fair and Fare ? 

87. Fate and Fete ? 

38. Flew and Flue? 

39. Fort and Forte ? 

40. Foul and Fowl ? 

41. Gilt and Guilt ? 

42. Grate and Great ? 
48. Hare and Hair ? 

44. Hart and Heart ? 

45. Heal, Heel, and He'll ? 

46. Hear and Here ? 

47. Heard and Herd ? 

48. Hoard and Horde ? 

49. Indict and Indite ? 

50. Key and Quay ? 

51. Knot and Not ? 

52. Know and No? 
58. Levee and Levy ? 

54. Loan and Lone ? 

55. Mail and Male ? 

56. Meat, Meet, and Mete? 

57. Meter and Metre ? 

58. Moan and Mown ? 

59. Nave and Knave ? 

60. Night and Knight ? 

61. Oar, O'er, and Ore ? 

62. Pare, Pair, and Pear ? 
68. Peace and Piece ? 

64. Peal and Peel ? 

65. Peer and Pier? 

66. Plain and Plane ? 

67. Plait and Plate ? 

68. Pray and Prey? 

69. Prays and Praise ? 



What is the difference 
between ; 

70. Pries, Prise, and Prize? 

71. Rain, Eeign> and Bein? 

72. Raise, Hays, and Baze ? 
78. Rap and Wrap ? 

74. Right, Rite, Wright, 

and Write ? 

75. Ring and Wring ? 

76. Root and Route ? 

77. Sale and Sail ? 

78. Scull and SkuU ? 

79. Seed and Cede ? 

80. Seam and Seem ? 

81. Sea and See ? 

82. Sew, So, and Sow ? 
88. Sole and Soul ? 

84. Soar and Sore ? 

85. Stake and Steak ? 

86. Stile and Style ? 

87. Straight and Strait ? 

88. Suite and Sweet ? 

89. Tear and Tier ? 

90. Thyme and Time ? 

91. Their and There ? 

92. Too and Two ? 

98. Vain, Vane, and Vein ? 

94. Wade and Weighed ? 

95. Wale, Wail, and 

Whale ? 

96. Waist and Waste ? 

97. Wait and Weight ? 

98. Wave and Waive ? 

99. Way and Weigh? 

100. Weather, Wether, and 

Whether ? 

101. Yerw,\ou,«sA^'^^'*« 
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2.— SYNONYMES. 

Fw InttntetUnu, tee Letter VI. t page 84. 

Example. 

Old refers to what has long existed and still exists : 
ancient, to what existed at a distant period, bnt is not 
necessarily now in existence : obsolete, to what has ceased 
to be any longer used or esteemed : — ^thas we say, old cus- 
toms are often kept up long after there is any meaning 
in them : the laws of the ancients were often unjust : 
* specificate' is an obsolete word, * specify' being nsed in 
its place. 



What is the difference 
between : 

1. Abandon, Desert, For- 

sake ? 

2. Abate, Lessen, Dimin- 

ish? 
8. Abrupt, Bagged, 
Rough? 

4. Abhor, Detest, Hate, 

Loathe ? 

5. Absolve, Acquit ? 

6. Absolute, Despotic ? 

7 . Acceptable, Grateful ? 

8 . Accident, Chance ? 

9. Accost, Salute ? 

10. Accurate, Exact, Pre- 

cise ? 

11. Acknowledge, Confess ? 

12. Acquaintance, Famili 

arity. Intimacy ? 
18. Acquire, Obtain ? 

14. Active, Diligent ? 

15. Acute, Keen ? 



What is th$ difference 
between: 

16. Admittance, Access ? 

17. Admonition, Warning? 

18. Adversity, Distress ? 

19. Advice, Connsel, In- 

struction ? 

20. Affirm, Assert ? 

21. Aggravate, Exasperate? 

22. Agitation, Emotion ? 

23. Alarm, Terror, Fright ? 

24. Alone, Solitary, Only ? 

25. Amuse, Divert ? 

26. Arduous, Difficult ? 

27. Attitude, Posture ? 

28. Argue, Dispute ? 

29. Associate, Companion ? 

80. Attentive, Careful ? 

81. Avenge, Bevenge ? 
32. Bad, Wicked ? 
88. Bear, Yield ? 

84. Beat, Strike, Hit ? 

85. Beautiful^ Handsome, 
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What is the difference 
between : 

86. Beg, Beseech, Implore, 
Crave ? 

37. Belief, Trust, Faith ? 

38. Besides, Except ? 

89. Blemish, Defect, Fault? 

40. Blow, Stroke ? 

41. Bold, Fearless, Intre- 

pid, Undaunted ? 

42. Border, Edge ? 

43. Bravery, Courage ? 

44. Breeze, Gale, Blast, 

Gust, Storm, Hurri- 
cane, Tempest? 

45. Business, Trade, Pro- 

fession ? 

46. Calamity, Disaster ? 

47. Candid, Open, Sincere ? 

48. Careful, Cautious, Pro 

vident ? 

49. Cause, Beason, Motive ? 

60. Certain, Sure, Secure ? 

61. Character, Beputation ? 
52. Cheer, Encourage ? 
63. Chief, Principal ? 

54. Chill, Cold ? 

55. Cite, Quote? 

56. Clearly, Distinctly ? 

57. Clergyman, Minister ? 

58. Close, Near ? 

59. Coarse, Bude, Bough? 

60. Commodious, Conve- 

nient ? 

61. Comparison, Contrast? 

62. Conceal, Dissemhle ? 

63. Constancy, Stability? 



What is the difference 
between : 

64. Compensation, Satis- 

faction, Amends ? 

65. Contagion, Infection ? 

66. Contemptible, Con- 

temptuous ? 

67. Conviction, Persuasion? 

68. Corpulent, Stout ? 

69. Crime, Vice, Sin ? 

70. Cure, Heal ? 

71. Custom, Habit ? 

72. Decay, Decline ? 

73. Defective, Deficient ? 

74. Defendant, Defender ? 

75. Defensible, Defensive ? 

76. Degrade, Disgrace ? 

77. Delay, Defer, Postpone? 

78. Demand, Eequire ? 

79. Deny, Contradict ? 

80. Desert, Merit, Worth ? 

81. Detect, Discover ? 

82. Dexterous, Clever? 

83. Dictionary, Encyclo- 

paedia ? 

84. Difference, Distinction? 

85. Difficulties, Embarrass- 

ments, Troubles ? 

86. Dispense, Distribute ? 

87. Disposition, Temper ? 

88. Distinguished, Conspi- 
cuous, Noted ? 

89. Draw, Drag, Haul, 

Pull? 

90. Dutiful, Obedient, Be- 

spectftQ ? 

91. Educ«i\oii,'\3^'to5vs^'5ja.> 
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What is the difference 
between : 

92. Economical, Saving, 

Sparinfif ? 
98. Elderly. Aged, Old? 

94. Enemy, Foe? 

95. Enslave, Captivate ? 

96. Exhort, Persuade ? 

97. Explain, Ulnstrate, 

Elucidate ? 

98. Expostulate, Remon- 

strate? 

99. Extenuate, Palliate ? 

100. Factious, Seditious ? 

101. Fame, Reputation, 

Renown? 

102. Fatigue, Weariness ? 

103. FertUe, Fruitful ? 

104. Final, Conclusive ? 

105. Find, Invent, Dis- 

cover ? 

106. Flat, Level ? 

107. Follow, Pursue ? 

108. Forgetfnlness, Obli- 

vion? 

109. Form, Figure ? 

110. Forsaken, Forlorn, 

Destitute ? 

111. Forswear, Perjure? 

112. FragUe, Frail, Brittle? 
118. Frank, Candid, In 

genuous ? 

114. Freak, Whim ? 

115. Fresh, New ? 

116. Frugality, Parsimony? 

117. Gape, Stare, Gaze ? 
Jlia Gender, Sex ? 



WheU is the difference 
between : 

119. General, UniverBal ? 

120. Genteel, Polite? 

121. Glimpse, Glance? 

122. Godly, Righteous ? 
128. Ghracious, Merciful, 

Kind ? [pense? 

124. Gratuity, Recom- 

125. Grave, Tomb, Sepul- 

chre? 

126. Guess, Conjecture? 

127. Harbour, Haven, Port? 

128. Hard, SoUd ? 

129. Hardhearted, Cruel ? 

180. Haughtiness, Disdain? 

181. Healthy, Wholesome, 

Salubrious ? 
132. Hinder, Prevent ? 
183. Hold, Keep, Detain, 

Retain? 
134. Human, Humane? 
185. Humour, Temper? 

136. Idle, Lazy, Indolent? 

137. Imitate, Mimic, Mock? 
188. Ingenuous, Ingenious? 

139. Insist, Persist ? 

140. Invalid, Patient ? 

141. Jealousy, Envy ? 

142. Journey, Travel, Voy- 

age? 

143. Kill, Murder, Assassi- 

nate, Slay? 

144. Knowledge, Science, 

Learning, Erudition? 

145. Ludicrous, Ridiculous? 

146. lie, Lay ? 
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What is the difference 
between : 

147. Look, See, Behold, 
View? 

.48. Love, Friendship ? 

.49. Melody, Harmony ? 

.50. Memory, Remem- 
brance, BecoUection? 

51. Noted, Notorions ? 

.52. Obedient, Submissive, 
Obsequious ? 

.58. Object, Subject? 

.54. Oblong, Oval? 

55. Observe, Watch? 

.56. Occasional, Casual? 

.57. Offender, Delinquent? 

.58. Offering, Oblation? 

.59. Peaceable, Peaceful, 
Pacific? 

.60. Penurious, Economi- 
cal? 

.61. Picture, Print, En- 
graving? 

.62. Piteous, Pitiful ? 

.68. Play, Game ? 

.64. Plunge, Dive? 

.65. Poison, Venom? 

.66. Possible, Practicable? 

.67. Pride, Vanity? 

.68. Prove, Demonstrate ? 

.69. Purpose, Propose ? 

.70. Question, Query? 

.72. Receipt, Reception? 

.78. Receive, Accept ? 

.74. Redeem, Ransom? 

.75. Repeat, Recite, Re- 
hearse? 



What is the difference 
between : 

176. Repentance, Peni- 
tence? 

77. Repetition, Tautology? 

78. Ridicule, Satire, 
IxoDjf Sarcasm ? 

78. Rural, Rustic ? 

79. Showy, Gaudy? 

80. Sick, Sickly? 

81. Sickness, Illness ? 

82. Silent, Taatum ? 
88. Sleep, Slumber, Doze, 

Nap? 

84. Soon, Early? 

85. Sorry, Grieved, Hurt? 

86. Spirtuous, Spirited, 
Spiritual? 

87. Stagger, Reel, Totter? 

88. Stand, Stop, Rest? 

89. Strict, Severe ? 

90. Successive, Alternate? 

91. Superficial, Shallow, 
Flimsy? 

92. Surprised, Astonished, 
Amazed, Confounded? 

98. Sympathy, Condo- 
lence? 

94. Taste, Genius ? 

95. Temporary,Transient? 

96. Tranquillity, Peace, 
Cahn? 

97. Untruth, Falsehood, 
Lie? 

98. Wave, Billow, Surge, 
Breaker ? 

99. Wisdom, ^TvA^wsfe'^ 
200. ^0Ttti,^tt:»A>'^^^'^ 
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SUBJECTS FOR FABLES 

For In8truetion$, tee Letter on FeMet,page 71. 



Obsebye : A Fable is said to be written in direct 
narrative when it contains a dialogue giving the veiy 
words used by the speakers ; and in indirect narrative, 
when, not the very words, bnt simply the substance of 
the dialogne is given. The Exercise will consist in 
changing the liable from the direct to the indirect style, 
and vice versa. 

The following fable is given as an example, first in 
indirect narrative, and then in the direct form. 



Example. 

THE FOX IN THE WELL. 

In Indirect narrative, 

A Fox having fallen into a well, made shift, by stick- 
ing his feet into the sides, to keep his head above 
water. Soon after, a Wolf came and passed over the 
brink. The Fox earnestly craved assistance, begging 
for a rope or anything that would favour his escape. 
The Wolf said he pitied him with all his heart, and 
asked how he possibly could have come into such a 
position. To this the Fox replied, that if the Wolf 
wished him well he would not stand pitying him, for .pity 
was cold comfort to one up to the dhin in water and 
within a hairbreadth of starving or drowning. 



'.N 
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The same turned into the Direct form. 

A Fox having fallen into a well, made shift, hy stick- 
ing his feet into the sides, to keep his head ahove 
water. Soon after, a Wolf came and peeped over the 
hrink, to whom the Fox imploringly said, ** good Mr. 
Wolf, I entreat you hy all that is true, do help me out 
of this horrible place, or I shall very soon perish. Do 
pray throw me a rope or something of that kind, that 
may enable me to get out." The Wolf, moved with 
compassion at his misfortune, could not forbear express- 
ing his concern: "Ah! poor Reynard," says he, **I 
am sorry for you with all my heart ; how could you pos- 
sibly have come into this perilous condition ?" ** Nay, 
pr'ythee, friend," replies the Fox, " if you wish me well 
do not stand pityingr me, but lend me some succour as 
fast as you can ; for pit^ is but cold comfort when one 
is up to the chin in water and within a hairbreadth 
of starving or drowning." 

From this fable deduce, in few words, the moral lesson 
you conceive to he taught hy it. 



EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE. 



1.— THE CKANE AND THE CAMEL. 

To he turned into the direct form, 

A Crane perceiving a Camel at a distance, made haste 
to approach him, and, having compared itself with the 
beast, exclaimed that his body was very unwieldy, though 
he was majestic about the head, which he held up in a 
grand manner ; but that he could not boast of the Crane's 
figure and charms. The Camel in le^Vj \«AJ\. ^<^ ^tss^^ 
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not to talk of charms, for there was no beanty in sach a 
long beak and snch long legs ; that he boasted not of 
elegance bat of ntility ; that bat for him the deserts of 
Arabia conld never have been inhabited ; that he carried 
immense weights, and journeyed many miles at a time, 
abstaining from food and drii^ for several honrs. He 
also added that these were qualities that the Crane, not- 
withstanding its boasted beauty, could not lay claim te. 

2.— THE BEAR AND THE APE. 
To he turned into the indirect form, 

A Bear becoming angry with an Ape that was getting 
on his back and pulling his hair, called him a little im- 
pertinent thing. << Little!" says the Ape, "what do 
you mean by that? I am taller than you.'* .But the 
Bear replied, ** You are not when I stand up.** " You 
stand up !'* exclaimed the Ape in a sneering tone. <* You 
shall see,'* rejoined the Bear ; who immediately reared 
himself upon his hind legs, while the Ape retired with 
astonishment. *' Now come near,** says the Bear in 
flattering accents, — <* Pray come near, and let ns mea- 
sure ; I do believe you are the taller.'* Deluded by his 
wheedling tongue the credulous Ape boldly approached, 
and the vindictive Bear gave him an embrace that 
squeezed him to death. 

The fables that follow, as far as No, 20, are given 
alternately in Indirect and Direct narrative ; the pu^ 
wiU convert the indirect to the direct, and vice verta. 

3.— THE WOLF, THE FOX, AND THE APE. 

The Wolf indicted the Fox of felony before the Ape, 
who on that occasion was appointed special judge of the 
c&uBe. The Fox answered the Wolf *s accusation by 
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denying the feet. After a fair hearing of both sides the 
Ape gave jadgment to this purpose : He told the Wolf 
that he did not helieve he had lost the goods he saed 
for ; and to the Fox he siud, l^ere was no question l^at 
at least what was laid to his charge had heen stolen hy 
him. And in this manner the court was dismissed, with 
this public censure passed on each party. Here you 
mmt enlarge on the speech of the Ape, 

4.— THE FROG AND THE FIGHTING BULLS. 

A Frog one day, peeping out of the lake and looking 
about hmi, saw two Bidls fighting at some distance off^ 
in the meadow, and calling out to one of his acquain- 
tance, "Look," says he, ** what dreadful work is yon- 
der ! Dear Sir, what will become of us ?*' ** Why, 
pr'ythee," says the other, **do not frighten yourself 
about nothing ; how can their quarrel affect us ? They 
are of a different way of living, and are at present only 
contending which shall be master of the herd." " That 
is true," replies the first, '* their quality and station in 
life are to all appearance different from ours; but as one 
of them will certainly get the mastery, he that is worsted, 
being beaten out of Sie meadow, will take refuge here 
in the marshes, and may possibly tread to death some 
of us ; so you see we are more nearly concerned in this 
dispute of theirs than at first you were aware of." 

5.— THE BAT AND THE BEAVER. 

The Bat and the Beaver having accidentally met in 
the dusk of the evening, stood laughing at each other. 
The Bat said she never saw such a ridiculous tail as the 
Beaver's, protesting that it was like a fish's tail. The 
Beaver in reply said, he never saw such a ridiculous 
body as the Bat's ; he was sure the Bat hei^^Vl ^ss^^S^ 
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not say she was a bird, she was more like a beasiy and 
it was reported that she was called a flitter-monse. The 
Bat, answering supercilioasly, declared herself to be a 
night-bird, but could not understand the atiliirjr of the 
Beaver's tail. The Beaver said it was of great nse, {here 
describe its iLse) : he then ordered the Bat as a blind fool 
to look to herself and not find fault with him, adding 
that she was wanting in civility, for she ofber gave people 
a box on the ear. Give the moral of this fable. 

6.— THE FIRE-IBONS. 

One day the Poker and Shovel began to deride their 
opposite neighbour the Tongs. " I don't know," said 
the Poker, '* what business this double-faced thing has 
in our company — I am of prodigious use, for I stir the 
fire and I make it bum." "And I," rejoined the Shovel, 
** throw up the cinders when they fall, and promote 
economy." ** Peace, thou egotist," cried the Tongs, 
''thou art indeed a just resemblance of the self-conceited 
pronoun the first person singular. As for thee," ad- 
dressing the Shovel, *' thou art a common thing, well 
known to every scavenger and grave-digger. Bnt my 
utility is unquestionable ; for I frequently take off the 
fiercest fires that Poker stirs or that Shovel feeds, and 
thus prevent the house from being burnt." 

Give the moral of this f able, 

7.— THE FIR-TREE AND THE BRABIBLE. 

A tall straight Fir-tree that stood towering up in the 
midst of a forest, was so proud of his dignity and high 
station that he overlooked the little shrubs growing be- 
neath him. A Bramble, being one of the inferior throng, 
could by no means brook this haughty carriage, and 
therefore took him to task and desired to know what he 
meant by it. The answer of the Fir-tree was, that he 
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considered himself the first tree of the forest, that his 
spring top shot up into the clouds, and his branches 
displayed themselves with perpetual beantj and verdure, 
wHle the bramble lay grovelling on the ground, liable 
to be crushed by every foot that came near it ; and was 
impoverished by the droppings that fell from the Fir- 
tree's leaves. The Bramble replied that all this might 
be true, but it was his opinion, that when the woodman 
marked out the Fir-tree for public use, and when the 
sounding axe came to be applied to his root, he would 
be glad to change condition with the very worst of 
them. 

8.— THE HEN AND THE FOX. 

A Fox having crept into an outhouse, looked up and 
down seeking what he might devour ; and at last spied 
a Hen sitting upon the uppermost perch, so high that 
he could by no means come at her. He then had re- 
course to his old stratagem. ** Dear Cousin," says he, 
addressing himself to the Hen, ''how do you do ? I heard 
that you were ill and confined to the house, at which I 
was so concerned that I could not rest till I came to 
see you. Pray how is it with you now ? let me feel your 
pulse a little ; indeed you do not look at all well." He 
was running on after this impudent, fulsome manner, 
when the Hen answered him from the roost, " Truly, 
cousin Eeynard, you are right ; I never was in more 
pain in my life ; I must beg your pardon for being so 
firee as to tell you that I see no company ; and you must 
excuse me too for not coming dovra to you, for, to tell 
the truth, my condition is such that I fear I should 
catch my death if I were at all to exert myself." 

9.--THE RATS' CONSULTATION. 

A young Rat having found a quantity of food where 
there never was any before, returned to ^ve \vcA»\a^ dl*^\ft 

L 
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his eQmpamoiis. PresenUr a kige number appewed and 
smelt the Tiands alt»iiatelj. The joang one eigoiBfld 
them to eat, pnismg the qnalitjof the food. Bvk an 
old Bat, snspectmg that it ccmtained poison, named 
them against eating. They all refirained except the 
vonng Bat that had comiselled differently, and he ale, 
and died from the effects. 

Gire the moral of tkhfabU. 

10.— THE SPAfiBOW AND THE HARE. 

A Hare having been seized bj an Eagle, cried out in 
a most wofdl manner. A Spanow that sat on a tree 
and saw it, could not forbear being nnseasonably ^tty, 
and called out to the hare, '* So ho ! what I ait there 
and be killed ! Pr*ythee, np and away ! I daresay, if 
yon would bat try, so swift a creature as yon are wodd 
easily escape from the Eagle." As he was going on 
with his raillery, down came a hawk, snapped np the 
Sparrow, and, no4;withstanding his vain cries and lamen- 
tations, began in an instant to devonr him. Tho Hare, 
just expiring, yet received comfort from this accident 
even in the agonies of death, and addressing her last 
words to the Sparrow, said, '' Yon, who jnst now in- 
sulted my misfortmies with so mneh security as yon 
thought, will perhaps show us how well you can bear 
a similar fiftte, now that it has befallen you.'* 

11.— THE ELEPHANT AND THE APE. 

An Ape that was playing his antics on the back of 
an Elephant, began to take liberties by pinching and 
otherwise insulting him. The sagacious animal re- 
quested him to desist, and warned him of the conse- 
quences that would follow such conduct. The Ape 
persisted in his annoyance. The Elephant added that 

ugh the other was kept for the entertainment of 
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people, yet he most coafine his pastime to its proper 
sphere. Next day the Ape again contrived all possible 
means to annoy the Elephant, who bore with him for 
some time, but at length spoated at him a great shower 
of water he had concealed for that purpose. The spec- 
tators highly applaaded the Elephant for having ikas 
tamed the tables. 

12.— THE BEES, THE DRONES, AND THE WASP. 

A parcel of Drones having got into a hive, disputed 
with the Bees the right to the honey and combs. The 
Bees were obliged to go to law with them ; and the Wasp, 
being well acquainted with the nature of each, was ap- 
pointed jadge of the caose. Accordingly, ** Gentlemen," 
says he, speaking to both plaintiff and defendant, '* the 
usual method of proceeding in Ihese courts is rather 
costly, and slow withal ; and therefore, as you are both 
my friends, and I wish you well, I desire that you refer 
the matter to me, and I will decide betwixt you in- 
stantly.'' They both were pleased with the offer, and 
returned him thanks. ** Why then,'* says he, <^that it 
may appear who are the just proprietors of these honey- 
combs, for being both so nearly alike, I must needs own 
the point is somewhat dubious, do you," addressing 
himself to the Bees, *' take one hive. You," speaking 
to the Drones, ** another ; and set to making honey as 
fast as you can, that we may know by the taste and 
colour of it, who has the best title to this in dispute." 
The Bees readily accepted the proposal, but the Drones 
would not agree to it. And so Judge Wasp, without 
any further ceremony, declared in fiftvour of Ihe former. 

Oive the moral of this fable, 

IS.— THE APE AND THE MAGPIE. 

An Ape that wds chained up in the kitchen on account 
of his mischievous pranks, observing aM.d^\<&\i^>^\!CL^ 
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and address the servants by their names, rebuked him 
as a chattering, loquacious, intolerant fool. The Magpie 
in reply, told the Ape that it had no right to speak so, 
chained up as it was in order to restrain its mischieyous 
pranks, which caused nothing but confusion ; while he, 
whose chattering afforded amusement, was at large and 
enjoyed the sweets of liberty. 

Give the moral of this f able, 

14.— THE LION AND OTHER BEASTS. 

The Lion and several other beasts entered into an 
alliance offensive and defensive, and were to live very 
socially together in the forest. One day, in a hunting 
excursion, they took a very large fat deer, which was to 
be divided into four parts ; there happening to be then 
present his majesty the lion and only three others. 
Afber the division was made and the parts set out, his 
Majesty advanced some steps, sud pointing to one of the 
shares was pleased to declare himself after the following 
manner : '< This I seize and take possession of as a 
right that devolves to me from being descended by a true 
lineal hereditary succession from the royal fjEonily of 
Lion : t&at," pointing to the second, *' I claim by what 
I think no unreasonable demand, considering that all 
the engagements you have with tiie enemy turn chiefly 
upon my courage and conduct ; and you very well know 
that wars are too expensive to be carried on without 
proper supplies. Then," nodding his head towards the 
third, *' that I shall take by virtue of my prerogative ; 
to which I make no question that so dutifal and loyal a 
people will pay all the deference and re£card that I can 
lie. NolL for the remaining part,^e necessity of 
our present affairs is so very urgent, our stock so low, 
and our credit so impaired, that I must insist upon your 
granting that without any hesitation or demur ; by so 
doing you will escape the peril consequent on a refusal." 

Give tke moral oj iTm faJble. 
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16.— THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A Fox observing a Crow fly np into a tall tree with a 
piece of cheese in her bill, went and sat nnder the tree, 
and began to compliment the Crow on her beanty. He 
protested that her feathers were extremely beantifdl, 
and the shape of her body, with its gracefiil turn, such 
as he had never seen before : remarking that if her 
voice were in keeping with her complexion, he did not 
know so fine a bird. The Crow, flattered with the praises 
bestowed on her plumage, and wishing that her voice 
should equally please, immediately began to sing, and 
dropped the cheese, which the Fox seized and ran away 
with. CHve the moral of this fable, 

16.— THE STAG LOOKING INTO THE WATER. 

A Stag that had been drinking at a clear spring saw 
bis image reflected in the water, and, pleased with the 
prospect, stood for some time contemplating his shape 
and features from head to foot. *' Ah !** says he, ** what 
a glorious pair of branching horns are there ! how grace- 
fully do these antlers hang over my forehead, giving an 
agreeable turn to my whole face ! If some other parts 
of my body were proportionate to them I would turn my 
back on nobody ; but I have a set of such legs as really 
make me ashsuned to see them. People may talk what 
they please of their convenience, and in what great need 
we stand of them on several occasions, but for my part 
I find them so slender and unsightly that I would rather 
have none at all.*' While he was giving himself these 
airs, he was alarmed at the noise of some huntsmen and 
of a pack of hounds that had just been put upon the 
scent, and were making towards him. Away he fled, in 
great consternation, and bounding nimbly over the plain, 
threw dogs and men at a vast distance behind him. 
Then unfortunately going into a thick ccr^^^^ \l<^ ^^se^ 
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entangled by Mb h(»B8 in a thicket, where he was held 
fast till the hounds came and pnlled him down. All 
hope of escape being gone, he is said, in the pangs of 
death, to have nttered tiiese words : *^ Unkappj ereiltoe 
that I am I Too late am I convinced that what I prided 
myself in has been the cause of my destractiony and 
what I so much despised was the only thing that ccmld 
have saved me." 

Qiw ike moral of thisftible. 

17.— THE BOAR AND THE ASS. 

A litiie contemptible Ass happening to meet with a 
Boar had a mind to be arch with him, and accordingly 
addressed him as brother and master. The Boar, not 
liking his fiEuniliarity, bristled up and told him he 
was surprised to hear such impudence, and more- 
over was going to show his noble resentment by giving 
him a rip in tibe flank ; but wisely stifling his pasiioiiy 
he merely told the donkey to go away, calling it a sony 
beast, and saying l^at he did not care to foul his tusks 
with the Mood of so base a creature. 

Give the moral ofthufMe, 

18.— THE DOG AND THE WOLF. 

A lean, hungzy, half- starved Wolf hiEq[»pened one 
moonshiny night to meet with a jolfy, phunp, well-fed 
Mastiff; and after the first compliments were passed, 
says the Wolf, " You lock extrem^ well^ I {potest I 
think I never saw a more graoefuli comely person ; but 
how comes it about, I beseech you, that you should Ihe 
so much better than If I may say w^oui vaoui^ thM 
I venture fifty times more than yon do, and yet am 
almost ready to perish with hunger." The Dog aaswered 
veiy bluntly, '' Why you may Hve as well if yon will do 
Oie same tot it that Ido.'* ''Indeed! what is Omtr 
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says he. ** Why," says the Dog, ** only guard the 
house hy night and keep it from thieves." ** With all 
my heart," replies the Wolf; <<for at present I have 
but a sorry tune of it; and I intend to change my 
lodgings in the hard woods, where I endure rain, frost, 
and snow, for a warm roof over my head ; and a bellyful 
of good victuals will be no bad bargain." '' True," says 
the Dog, ''therefore you have nothing more to do than 
to follow me." Now, as they were jogging on together, 
the Wolf espied a collar on the Dog's neck, and asked 
what it meant. *' Pooh ! nothing," says the Dog ; '' or 
if you must know, I am tied up m the day-time because 
I am a little fierce, for fear I should bite people, and am 
only let loose during the night. But this is done with 
a design to make me sleep during the day, that I may 
watch the better during the night ; for, as soon as 
twilight appears, out I am turned and may go where I 
please. Then my master brings me plates of bones 
from the table with his own hands, and whatever scraps 
are left by any of the isanjlj all fall to my share ; for you 
must know that I am a favourite with every body. So 
you see how you are to live — come, come along ; what 
is the matter with you ?" " No," replied the Wolf, 
''I beg your pardon; keep your happiness all to your- 
self. Liberty is the word with me, and I would not be 
a king upon the terms you mention." 

Oive the moral of this fable. 

19.— THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE CITY MOUSE. 

A plain, sensible country Mouse entertained at his 
hole one day a fine Mouse of the town that formerly had 
been a playfellow of his. Thinking himself bound to be 
as hospitable as possible, he set before his guest as good 
fJEure as his means would allow. (Here describe it.) Lest 
the stranger should not have enough he refrained from 
eating, and sat busily nibbling a bit of wheat atx^^. 
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At last tlie spark of the town, asking leave to be a 
little free with his old crony, said he wondered how he 
could bear to live there, in such a nasty, dirty, melancholy 
hole, with nothing but woods and meadows and momi- 
tains and rivnlets about him ; wonld he not, he asked, 
prefer the conversation of the world to the chirping of 
birds ; and the splendour of a court to the rude aspect 
of an uncultivated desert. He then requested his friend 
to go with him, and not to stay a minute considering, 
assuring him that he would find it a change for the 
better ; and at the same time observing, that, as they 
were not immortal, it behoved them to make sure of the 
present day and spend it as agreeably as they could, as 
none could tell what would happen on the morrow. 
Persuaded by these and other arguments, his countiy 
acquaintance resolved to go to town that veiy night. So 
they both set out on their journey together, proposing 
to sneak in after it was dark. They did so ; the country 
Mouse was quite enchanted with his new situation, and 
was enjoying himself like a delighted epicure, when a 
sudden noise of somebody opening the door, and the 
barking of a huge mastiff or two, drove them in confa- 
sion from their repast. When the country Mouse had 
recovered from his fright, he told his friend that if what 
they had just experienced was a specimen of town life 
he should wish him joy of it, and ask for his quiet hole 
again, with his homely but comfortable grey peas. 

Give the moral of this fable. 

All the following Fables are to he turned into the 

Direct form. 

20.— THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

A Cock perching among the branches of a lofty tree, 
crowed so loud that the shrillness of his voice echoing 
through the wood invited to the ^lace a Fox that was 
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prowling in that neighbonrhood in quest of prey. Key- 
nard finding the Cock was inaccessible, by reason of the 
height of his situation, had recourse to stratagem in 
order to decoy him down; so having approached the tree, 
and addressing the Cock as his cousin, he said he was 
heartily glad to see him, but at the same time could not 
forbear expressing his uneasiness at the inconvenience 
of the place, which prevented his respects being paid in 
a becoming manner, and hoped the Cock would pre- 
sently come down, and so remove the difficulty. When 
the Cock had given his reason for declining to do so 
f which you must state at length )y Eeynard expressed 
astonishment at his ignorance in not knowing of the 
proclamation of peace tiiat had lately been made between 
all kinds of birds and beasts, that for the future they 
were to live in the utmost peace and harmony, a breach 
of which was to be visited by the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted. All this while the Cock seemed to 
give little attention to what was said, but stretched out 
his neck, as if he saw something at a distance. Upon 
the Fox asking him what he was looking at so earnestly, 
the Cock said he thought he saw a pack of hounds a 
little way off. The ol£er, calling himself the humble 
servant of the Cock, said that he must be gone. The 
bird here made a witty reply in allusion to the treaty 
of peace, but Eeynard was unconvinced and scampered 
away. 

This fable is to close with a dialogue ; afterwards you 
will deduce from it the moral. 



21.— THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES. 

A Lark, who had young ones in a field of com that 
was almost ripe, was afraid lest the reapers should come 
to cut it down before her young were fledged and able to 
be removed from the place. Wherefore > "^Visvi ^^ ^^sk^ 
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abroad to look for food, she charged them to observe and 
report to her what Uiey heard spoken during her absence. 
When she was gone, they heard the owner of the ccnn 
say to his son tiiat he considered it ripe enough, and 
also tell him to go early to-morrow and deeixe their 
friends and neighbours to come and help them to reap ii 
These words were in dne time reported to the Lark by 
her young ones, who requested their mother to moTe 
them as £ftst as she could. The mother bid th^n be 
easy, remarking that if the owner depended upon his 
friends she was sure the com would not be reaped to- 
morrow* Next day she went out again on the same 
business, and left the same orders as before. The owner 
came and waited some time for those he had sent fi», 
but no one came. Then he remarked to his son, that 
their neighbours were not to be depended on, that he 
must go to his. uncles and cousins, and desire them to 
come betimes to-morrow morning to help them. The 
young ones in a great fright reported this also to their 
mother. She desired them not to be alarmed, as kindred 
and relations usually were not very forward in serving 
each other ; but she told them to take particular notice 
of what they heard next time. She went abroad next 
day, as usual ; and the owner, finding lus relations as 
slack as the rest of the neighbours, told his son to g^ 
a couple of good sickles ready, for that they would reap 
it themselves. When this was reported to the old Lark, 
she said that now they must be gone, for a man that 
undertook to do his business himself was not likely to 
be disappointed. So she removed her young ones im- 
mediately, and the com was accordingly reap^ the next 
day by the good man and his son. 

In this fable the Lark and the old Man are to be the 
speakers. Give the moral of U. 
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22.— THE WANTON CALF. 

A Calf fall of play and wantoimess, seeing an Ox at 
plongh conld not forbear insolting him. He told him 
he was a poor sorry dnidge to hear snch a heavy yoke 
upon his neck, and go aJl day drawing a plough after 
him to torn np the ground for his master ; that he was 
a wretched dull slave and knew no better, else he would 
not do it. The Calf then called attention to the happy 
life he himself led ; he went just where he pleased ; at 
one time lay down under a cool shade, at anotiber, fri^ed 
about in the open sunshine, and when it pleased him he 
slaked his thirst in the clear brook, while the other had 
not so mudb as a little dirty water to refresh him. The 
Ox, not at all moved with what was said, went quietly 
and calmly on with his work, and in the evening was 
unyoked and turned loose. Soon after, he saw the calf 
taken out gI the field and delivered into the hands of a 
priest, who led him to the altar and made preparations 
to sacrifice him. The Ox drawing near addressed the 
Calf thus : here insert what you think he would he likely 
to $ay. You will enlarge on the address of the Calf to 
the Ox. Give the moral of this fable. 

23.— THE CAT AND THE FOX. 

As the Cat and the Fox were one day talking politics 
in the midst of a forest, Beynard said, that let tlungs 
turn out ever so badly he odd not care, for he had a 
thousand tricks for them yet. He then asked Mrs. Puss 
what course she intended to follow should an invasion 
take place. The Cat said she had but one shift for it, 
and should that fail she should be undone. The Fox 
e:qxressed his sorrow for her, and said that with all his 
heart he would gladly famish her with one or two of his, 
but as the times went it was not good to trust others, 
ev^ one must act for himself. These worda ^«.tfi^ 
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scarcely out of his month when they were alarmed by a 
pack of honnds coming npon them in fall cry. The Gat 
by the help of her single shift ran np a tree and was 
safe, while the Fox with his thousand tricks was over- 
taken and torn in pieces by the dogs. 

This fable sJumld form a lively dialogue. Qive the 
moral of it. 



24.— THE HAWK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A Nightingale sitting all alone among the shady 
branches of an oak, sang with so melodious and shrill 
a pipe that she made the woods echo again, and aroused 
a hungry Hawk that was at some distance off watching 
for his prey. He had no sooner discovered the little 
musician, than making a swoop at the place, he seized 
her in his crooked talons and bade her prepare for death. 
She besought him for mercy's sake not to do a thing so 
barbarous and so unbecoming to himself; to consider 
that she never did him any wrong, and was but a poor 
small morsel for such a stomach as his. She then 
pointed out to him that it would be more to his credit 
to attack some larger fowl, which would form a better 
meal than she. The Hawk replied that she might try 
to persuade him to let her go if she pleased, but as he 
had been on the watch all day and had caught nothing 
else, he would be a fool should he let her go in hopes of 
something better. Give the moral of this fable. 

25.— THE ASS AND THE LION HUNTING. 

The Lion took a fancy to hunt in company with the 
Ass ; and, to make him the more usefdl, gave him 
instructions to hide in a thicket and then to bray in 
the most Mghtful manner he could possibly contrive. 
He told him that by this means he would be able to 
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ronse all the beasts within hearing, while he himself 
wonld stand at the outlets and take them as they were 
making off. This was done, and the stratagem took 
effect accordingly. The Ass brayed most hideously, and 
the timorous beasts, not knowing what to make of the 
noise, began to scour off as fast as they could, when the 
Lion, who was posted -at a proper ayenue, seized and 
devoured them as he pleased. Having satisfied himself, 
he shouted to the Ass to desist. Upon this the donkey 
came forth from his ambush, and approaching, asked 
the Lion how he liked his performance. The lion de- 
clared that he liked it exceedingly, and protested that 
had he not known the nature and temper of the other 
so well, he should have been frightened himself. 

6rive the moral of this fable. 



26.— THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

A Fox being abroad early one summer's morning, was 
caught in a spring that a farmer had set for that pur- 
pose. A Cock at a distance saw what had happened, and, 
though hardly daring to trust himself near so dangerous 
a foe, approached, cautiously peeping at him, not with- 
out some horror and dread. Eeynard no sooner per- 
ceived it than he addressed him with all the designing 
artifice imaginable. Calling the Cock his cousin, he 
told him that for his sake that accident had befallen 
him there, for when creeping through the hedge on his 
homeward way he heard him crow, and was resolved to 
pay his respects before going further, but had met in his 
way with a disaster. He then as a humble suitor en- 
treated the Cock for a knife to cut the plaguy string that 
bound him, or at least to conceal his misfortune till he 
had gnawed it asunder with his teeth. The Cock, see- 
ing how the case stood, hastened home and told the 
farmer what he had seen. The latter having tok&M %. 
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good weapon with him soon despatched the Fox, before 
he had time to eontrive an escape. 

CH,ve the moral of thas fable, 

27.— THE THIEP AND THE DOG. 

A Thief coming to rob a certain honse in the night, 
was disturbed in his attempts bj a fierce, vigilant Dog 
that kept barking at him continnallj. The Thief per- 
ceiving this, threw him a piece of bread, thinking to 
stop his month ; bat the Dog refdsed it with indignation, 
telling him that before, he only suspected him to be a 
bad man, bat now, when he had seen his attempts at 
bribery, the matter was beyond saspicion ; adding that 
as he was intrusted with the guardianship of his master's 
house, he should never cease barking while such a rogae 
lay lurking about it. 

Give the moral of this fable, 

28.— THE FOX AND THE SICK LION. 

It was reported that the Lion was sick; and the beasts 
were made to believe that they could not make their 
court better than by going to visit him. Upon this 
they went in a body; but it was particularly noticed 
that the Fox was not one of the number. The Lion 
therefore despatched one of his Jackals to sound him 
about it, and ask why he had so little charity and respect 
as never to come near him at a time when he lay so 
dangerously ill, and everybody else came to see him. 
The Fox, sending his regards to the Lion, requested the 
Jackal to say that he had the same respect for him as 
ever, and that he had several times gone with the in- 
tention of kissing his royal hand, but was so terribly 
frightened to see at the mouth of the cave the print oif 
his fellow-subjects* feet all pointing forwards and none 
backwardB, that he had not lesobition enough to venture 
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in. Now the truth of the matter was, that the Lion 
feigned sickness that he might decoy beasts into his 
den, and thus the more easily devour ^em. 

29.— THE PEACOCK AND THE MAGPIE. 

Once upon a time the Birds met together to choose a 
king. The Peacock stood as a candidate, and having 
displayed his gaudy jdumes, captivated the silly multi- 
tude with the richness of his feathers. The majority 
declared for him, and dapped their wings with great 
applause. But just as they were going to proclaim him, 
the Magpie stept forth in the midst of the assembly and 
addressed himself to the new king. He hoped it might 
please his majesty elect to permit one of his unworthy 
subjects to represent to him, in the &ce of the whole 
congregation, his suspicions and apprehensions. Him, 
he went on to say, they had chosen king, and had put 
their lives and fDrtunes in his hands, so that their whole 
hope and dependence were upon him. He would ask 
therefore, in the ev^it of the eagle, the vulture, or the 
kite, making a descent upon them, which was highly 
probable, that his majesty would be so gracious as to 
dispel their fears and clear their doubts about the 
matter, by letting them know how he intended to defend 
them. This fit, unanswerable question drew the whole 
audience into a just reflection^ and they soon resolved to 
proceed to a new choice. 

Grive the moral of this fable, 

30.— THE SOW AND THE WOLF. 

A Sow had just farrowed and lay in the sty with her 
whole litter of pigs about her. A Wolf that longed for 
one of them, but knew not how to obtain it, endeavoured 
to insinuate himself into the Sow's good opinion. Accor- 
dingly, having come up to the sty, he asked kcr^ ^ik^^ 
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Sow did, and if he conld be of any service to her and 
her little family beside her. He also said if she had a 
mind to go abroad for a little air, she might depend 
that he would take as much care of her pigs as she , 
conld herself. The Sow in reply said she thoroughly 
understood his meaning, and that he might know she 
did so, she would frankly tell him she preferred his room 
to his company, and therefore begged of him, as a Wolf 
of honour, never to show her his face again. 

31.— THE STAG AND THE FAWN. 

A Stag, grown old and mischievous, was, according to 
his custom, stamping with his foot, making offers with 
his head, and bellowing so terribly that the whole herd 
quaked for fear of him, when one 0/ the Fawns coming 
up asked him how it came that he, so stout and for- 
midable, if he heard but the czy of the hounds, was 
ready to fly out of his skin for fear. The Stag granted 
that what the other observed was true, although he 
could not account for it, for he considered himself vigor- 
ous and able enough to make his party good anywhere, 
and had often resolved with himself that nothing should 
ever dismay his courage for the future; but he no sooner 
heard the voice of a hound than all his spirits fJEuled, 
and he could not help making off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

32.— THE ELEPHANT AND THE SLAVE. 

An Elephant in his progress through the forest saw, 
felling trees, a slave linked by a chain to a log of wood 
to prevent his escape. The Elephant addressing him 
said he saw clearly he was a slave by his equipment, 
which was an indication of his past bad conduct that 
had brought him to disgrace. The Slave said that these 
remarks were true, but notwithstanding his degraded 
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position he was still the Elephant's superior. The Ele- 
phant answering said that in one qiuJity the other had 
the advantage most supremely, and mankind alone pos- 
sessed that quality, in contradistinction to all other 
animals of creation. He meant, he said, the power of 
being able to console themselyes by adulation and flai;- 
teruog conceit, even when under the most degrading 
circumstances, or when steeped in vice; they ought 
however to remember that it is manners tiiat make the 
man. 

83.— THE LYNX AND THE MOLE. 

Once by chance a Lynx in his rambles met with a 
Mole. The Lynx, pleased with the various beauties of 
nature as seen by his penetrating eye, solicited the Mole 
to participate with him in viewing the delightful pros- 
pect from a rising ground. The Mole, who had just left 
his hole in the earth, consented to accompany him. 
When they came in sight of the distant country, the 
Lynx called attention to the charming view before tiiem, 
to the bright sun, which seemed to give life everywhere 
and make all things rejoice. The Mole said he did not 
know what the other saw, but for his part he saw only a 
heavy mist before him. The Lynx then said he clearly 
perceived the difference between them ; the dull senses 
of his companion, he said, perceived little or nothing, 
whilst he received both information and delight. He 
therefore told him he was no fit companion for one that by 
alchemy of mind could generate jewels, and whose keen 
eye could pierce objects the most opaque. He then told 
him to go back to his dark abode in the earth, whilst he 
should range the forest ; for to those that had the power 
of perception, the treasures of nature were everywhere 
teeming with stores of knowledge and of pleasure. 

Crive the moral of this fable. 
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34.— THE BEE AND THE ANT. 

A violent dispute onee arose between the Bee and the 
Ant, each claiming superiority for pnidence and indns- 
try ; and, as neither of them wonld giye up the point, 
they mutually agreed to refer the decision of this great 
question to Apollo, who was fortunately at hand. Accor- 
dingly, approaching the god, each made out his title to 
a preference with all the eloquence that a Bee or an Ant 
had ever been master of. Apollo gave judgment, saying, 
that he considered them both as most excellent examples 
of industry and prudence. To the Ant he said, that by 
its care, its foresight, and its labour, it provided ample 
store for time of need, and thus being independent, 
it never taxed the labours of others for help ; but that 
it must recollect that no other than itself was benefited 
by its work, no other creature ever was accustomed to 
share its hoarded riches. Whereas the Bee, on the 
other hand, by his meritorious and ingenious exertions, 
produced what became a blessing to the world. He 
concluded therefore that he must give judgment in &your 
of the Bee. GH>ve the moral of this fable. 

36.— THE KINGFISHER AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Once on a time a meeting took place between a Night- 
ingale and a Kingfisher. The Kingfisher, conscious of 
possessing the charms of outward beauty, treated the 
I^ightingale with such airs as forced from that gentle 
bird the following remonstrance : He granted that the 
splendour of his friend's plumage was &r above his own 
humble appearance, and as a matter of course, he could 
not deny his claim to the admiration of all beholders. But 
at the same time he must remind the Kingfisher that his 
powers of captivating attracted the eye alone, and that 
his skin, when taken off and stuffed with tow, was as gra- 
tifying to all that saw it, as it was when occupied by his 
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iiving self; and in that consisted all his vannted impor- 
tance. On the other hand, he himself, as a compensa- 
tion for his homely garb, could give notes of such sweet 
melody, that all that heard them felt an earnest desire 
to retain him a^ their companion, and ever listened to 
his song with new delight, and would regret his death 
as a diminution of their pleasure. 

36.— THE VIOLET AND THE NIGHTSHADE. 

A stately plant of Nightshade reared its head haughtily 
oyer an humble Violet that grew near its roots, treating 
the little flower with mortifying contempt. The Violet 
addressing it, remarked that its lofty height, the splen- 
dour of its rich purple bellflower, its shining polished 
berries of jet, and soft velvet foliage, must ever attract 
the attention of those that, viewing it in public only, 
concluded it would be an ornament to the gayest 
chaplet; but it should recollect, that by some it was 
known tiioroughly, and that its hidden qualities having 
been investigated by them were found to contain deadly 
venom, and all that unfortunately had fallen under the 
the influence of its tyranny had perished in agonizing 
torture from the effects of its fatal poison. As to itself, 
it had little to boast of and nothing to conceal, its merits 
and defects were open to all. 

6five the moral of this fable, 

• 

37.— THE LION AND THE JACKAL. 

A Jackal that had been a faithful adherent to the 
interest of his master the Lion, was now grown so old 
and infirm as to induce the Lion to dispense with any 
future fatigues in his service. The noble beast therefore 
told him tiiat he was old, and should rest in ease as a 
reward for his former services. The vain Jackal, ^ia^^^ 
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by the impntation of old age, replied that he was as 
jonng as ever in power to execute all that conld be re- 
qnired of him in the prime of youth. The very next 
time he went hunting, this silly Jackal, in order to 
prove his claims to youth and activity, exerted himself 
with an energy beyond all prudence, so that at the end 
of the chase, perfectly exhausted, he expired at the feet 
of his master. The Lion called him a pitiable fool, 
saying that vanity had been his destruction, since he 
would not conse^t to be thought old. 

38.— THE PEACOCK AND THE OWL. 

A beautiful Peacock, with slow and stately pace, seemed 
to enjoy the possession of his rich plumage, whilst 
spreading his splendours in the bright sunshine. Pass- 
ing one day in front of a bam wherein a grave Owl had 
taken up his lodgings, that sagacious recluse called out 
to him, that though the most gorgeous of the feathered 
race, he must not conceive that his superior and enviable 
beauty was the sole object of observation ; for by looking 
behind he might observe the black shadow tiiat ever 
followed his steps, and was increased in proportion as 
his beauties were more openly displayed, and that his 
legs were as distinctly seen as was his magnificent 
plumage in the glare of day. 

Give the moral of this fable. 

39.— THE WOLF AND THE ELEPHANT. 

At a great congress of the animal creation, where each 
made his claims to distinction with an apology for his 
faults, the Wolf made a most eloquent harangue in ex- 
cuse for his rapacious and bloodthirsty propensities. He 
said, he followed the dictates of nature in eating animal 
food, as other beasts followed theirs in feeding on grass 
and herbs, and thereforo was no more to blame than 
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they were, since their appetites, given them hy nature, 
were equally strong, although they differed in the means 
of gratification. The sagacious Elephant, who saw a 
lamb trembling with terror at this awful doctrine, told 
the Wolf that that speech of his seemed to give the 
company uneasiness, and that, as revenge and hatied 
toward bloodthirsty animals were also natural passions, 
they might, in strict consistency with his reasoning, 
break his back. At the same time he gave the Wolf a 
blow with his trunk which exemplified his words. 



40.— THE BALM TREE AND THE THORN. 

A pert and irritable Thorn that grew near a stately 
Balm Tree, frequently upbraided him for his supine dis- 
position in so tamely submitting to have his sides pierced 
and bored with sharp iron instruments, and his precious 
balsam drawn out for the benefit of those he had no 
respect for, and yet sufGsred all without a murmur. The 
Bahn Tree replied that truly he did suffer privation of 
what was valuable to him, and without complaint ; but 
his consolation and recompense was the reflection that 
what he parted with became a healing balsam to thou- 
sands that required it; whilst on the other hand, the 
Thorn, absorbed in itself alone, was remembered only 
by the wounds it infiicted on those whose misfortune it 
had been only to have touched it. 

Gfive the moral of this fable. 

41.— THE LION AND THE WOLF. 

A Lion having seized on a Wolf was about to destroy 
him. The Wolf craved for mercy, asking in what he 
had offended the king of the beasts to raise such enmity 
against himself. The Lion told him that he was a cruel 
l^xant over the innocent and weak^ who \i«t^ ToaJ^^fo N*^ 
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resist his power, and therefore he deserved death. The 
Wolf considered that he shonld he pardoned, saying that 
he had done no more than follow the example of his 
formidable and mighty superiors, by whose conduct he 
was taught to think he was doing no wrong. The Lion, 
stung by the sharp rebuke, quitted his prey and let the 
Wolf escape. Q-ive the moral of this fable. 



42.— THE MAGPIE AND THE OWL. 

A pert conceited Magpie was boasting of his own 
excellencies to the Owl, saying how much superior he 
was to all others of his family. The sagacious Owl in 
answer, declined to argue with him on his excellence as 
superior to the rest of his family, but remarked that 
they were not often the most unbiassed judges of their 
own merits ; that the great secret of acquiring a compe- 
tent knowledge of one's-self was best found by a critical 
and impartial view of the most conspicuous qualities of 
one's nearest of kin, and then, by strict self-exami- 
nation, to determine whether or not we have a family 
resemblance. 



43.--THE MOTH, THE GBASSHOPPER, AND 

THE BEE. 

In a fine summer's morning a gaudy Moth happened 
to alight near a Grasshopper. The Grasshopper breaking 
silence, said they were well met, for that the morning 
was just suited to such idle gentry as themselves. A 
bustling Bee that had overheard this remark immediately 
joined the company, and remarked to the Grasshopper 
that it was true they were a couple of idlers, and in 
that respect much on a par. But that there was this 
difference between them ; the fine winged Moth thatf 
appeared so gaudy and was so idle, was originally a 
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hnmble worm that employed her time in nnremitting 
industry, and spnn the thread the robes of royalty are 
made of; that it was not till she was lifiied from her 
lowly station into higher life that she forgot how to con- 
duct herself with becoming propriety. She then, he 
continued, grew worse than useless by helping time to 
destroy the very work her virtuous labours had com- 
posed, and had become from the moment of her exalta- 
tion as yain, idle, and worthless as was the Grasshopper 
himself, whose whole life from beginning to end had 
been spent in hopping and singing. 

44.— THE PEACH AND THE POTATO. 

A ripe Peach fell from the tree and by chance alighted 
near a Potato. The delicate Peach, having viewed its 
vulgar neighbour with scorn, wished it had the power to 
roll itself to a greater distance from such a vulgar dirty 
thing, that was unfit to appear in its company. The 
humble Potato having overheard this haughty speech, 
said that it acknowledged the vast superiority of the 
other in the splendid hues and the beautiful complexion 
that delighted the eye, but that all its charms were 
momentary, and at that instant were beginning to decay 
and would soon perish ; on the other hand, it said, if 
outward graces were denied to itself, it could claim 
superiority in useful qualities. Often did its appearance 
on the table spread a smile on the cheek of labour, 
while the other was destined only to gratify the palate 
of sated luxury. Give the moral of this fable. 



y^tttts. 



SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS. 

For Inttructiont, nee Letter III., page 78. 



1.— ALFRED TO HIS AUNT. 

Alfred writes to his annt to thank her for the ws 
he received from her on his birthday. He tells her I 
long he has been wishing for snch a present, and 
presses his joy that his wish has been thns nnexpecti 
anticipated. He hopes soon to see his aunt and th 
her in person for the beantifol present. 

2.— MR. HILL TO ARTHUR. 

He commences by saying that his son has often spo 
of Arthur, and praised his good-nature, modesty, 
diligence. He is pleased that his son should have m 
the acquaintance of such a youth, and hopes they 
ever remain firm friends. He has heard with re| 
that Arthur is an orphan, and that his holidays are s] 
without enjoyment. He therefore hopes Arthur will a 
with his son and spend the approaching vacation at 
house, where he will find all desirous to welcome hin 
one of the family, and to make him happy. 

3.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Arthur was much pleased to receive a letter from 
father of Ida dear friend and schoolfellow. He is a£ 
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that when Mr. Hill knows him, he will find the picture 
painted by his son too flattering. However the offer is 
too kind and too enticing to be refused. He has but one 
aged relation, with ^om he wishes to spend a portion of 
his time ; but the week shall not pass before lus arrival 
at the house of his friend. He ends by again thanking 
Mr. Hill for his kindness. 



4.— JOHN TO HIS SISTER. 

Three years ago John left home as a cabin-boy. 
Since then he has seen many countries, and escaped 
many dangers. At length the time is approaching for 
him to return to his sister and aged aunt. In three 
months his vessel ought to arrive at Southampton, and 
then he will be able to spend the whole of the winter 
in his native village. He is delighted with the hope of 
passing many pleasant hours, during the long winter 
eyeni^s. in relating his adv^ntores^ He is bringmg 
for his aunt and sister many jewels and curiosities 
collected during his voyages. 

6.— THE SISTER'S ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

No news could give her greater pleasure ; and she writes 
in order that her brother may receive the letter imme- 
diately on landing. She has often, with her aunt, prayed 
for his safe return : their thoughts have followed him 
through all his voyages. Their aunt is continually talk- 
ing of him, declaring that the day of his retm'n will be 
the happiest day of her life : his sister feels the same. 
She is anxious to see all the beautiful things he speaks 
of, but does not wish him to attribute to this curiosity 
the joyful impatience wherewith she is awaiting bis 
return. 
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6.— JAMES TO MRS. HALL. 

Mrs. Hall's son lias been ill for several days. James 
has undertaken to convey to her the sad intelligence. 
She is not to be alarmed ; all danger is past ; but her 
presence wonld be beneficial to the healtii of her son, 
who is continually asking for her. James has been 
aUowed to be with his friend during his iUness ; he is 
better able than any one to form an opinion on the 
pleasure her presence would afford him. 

7.— EDWARD TO HIS SISTER LUCY. 

Lucy has expressed regret that her brother has so 
long lived at a distance from her : Edward also suffers 
much on account of his absence ; but he knows that 
his sister's affection makes her endeavour to supply his 
place. He lefb home in order to mitigate the poverty 
that was weighing heavily upon his friends : this began 
at the time when his father was prevented by an accident 
from providing for his family. His own affairs are going 
on most prosperously ; in a few years he will be able to 
return : tiiis thought sweetens his exile. 

8.— GEORGE TO HIS UNCLE. 

The last letter received from his uncle has opened 
George's eyes to his past negligence : he now perceives 
that he has been losing valuable time, which will influ- 
ence his fature career. If he has been idle, it was more 
through carelessness than design. He will endeavour to 
make up for the lost time ; he will be happy to please 
his uncle, to follow his example, and try, like hun, to 
deserve universal esteem. 

This letter mmt he enlarged upon more than any of the 
/receding ones. 
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9.— ME. BROWN TO HIS GRANDSON WILLIAM. 

He praises his grandson for the zeal he has lately 
shown in his studies. The fact that William has asked 
his grandfather's advice proves that he begins to under- 
stand the importance of study. To obtain success, a 
desire for learning, diligence in acquiring information, 
entire confidence in his masters, are necessary. Every 
task they require has its uses, although children, through 
inexperience, do not perceive them. He hopes to be 
spared to witness his grandson's ultimate success : if he 
does not live till then, he will at least have the consola- 
tion of thinking that William will prove an honour to 
his father. 

10.— THOMAS TO FREDERICK. 

Thomas has been anxiously expecting news about 
Frederick's father, who has been seriously ill : he is 
now out of danger. Thomas can fully enter into the 
pleasure his friend feels ; he does not pity him for the 
fatigue his father's illness has caused him : his ioy will 
soon repair his system shattered by want of repose; He 
finishes by beggkg Frederick to assure his father of the 
great pleasure his recovery has given him. 

11.— WALTER TO HIS MOTHER. 

Walter has at his mother's request begun to study 
botany. He derives more pleasure from it than he had 
anticipated. Every Thursday morning he accompanies 
his master into the fields and woods, who shows him 
how to botanize. He hopes to take his mother a good 
collection when he returns for the holidays : he already 
pictures himself roaming with her over the hills, and 
anticipates the pleasure he shall feel when, thanks to 
her kind advice, he is enriching his collections. 
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12.— MR. WOOD TO HIS SON FRANK. 

Mr. Wood informs his son that a fire has happened : 
his farm is destroyed; he can no longer provide the 
expenses of his education. Frank mast therefore retnm 
home. 

In this letter y as well as in the answer ^ you vnU give 
more detail than in any of the preceding, 

13.- ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Frank is thirteen years old ; he can read, write, and 
cipher : he is strong and willing to work. In three days 
he will be with his father. 

14.— ELLEN TO MARY. 

Ellen is fonrteen years old; she is sensible and 
stndions. She can read and write. She tries to indnce 
her sister, young and giddy, to study also. Mary does 
not know the pleasure felt in learning. She will he 
obliged to have her sister's letter read to her ; she will, 
without doubt, soon be able herself to read her letters, 
which Ellen on her part promises to write more legibly. 

15.— HENRY TO MR. JONES. 

Mr. Jones, a solicitor, has gained a very complicated 
though equitable lawsuit, on the result of which depended 
the whole fortune of Heme's father. Henry, in his 
father's name, thanks him warmly. In order to carry 
on the cause they were obliged to borrow large snms of 
money : in looking over his accounts, Henry*s &ther 
finds that, had he lost the suit, he would have been 
unable to fulfil his engagements. His family therefore 
owe him more than their fortune, they owe him their 
hoBonr ; and this debt can never be entirely discharged. 
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16.— ERNEST TO HIS AUNT. 

His aunt's illness has given Ernest great concern, 
especially because he was at a distance from her. He 
is happy to learn that she is regaining her health. 
He begs her to do all she can to restore her strength as 
soon as possible. The holidays are approaching : he 
hopes to have the pleasure of taking walks with her, and 
assist in bringing about her complete recovery. But 
how long the short time that has yet to elapse mil seem 
to him! 

This letter requires enlargement, 

17.— PHILIP TO HIS MOTHER. 

A year ago, on the distribution of prizes, Philip had 
the pleasure of taking home to his mother two that he 
had gained. This year he has not obtained one. He 
has rather neglected his studies, thinking to be able to 
make up for lost time by learning a great deal at once ; 
he has thus learnt nothing definite. He knows he de- 
serves blame : he censures himself severely. To make 
up for his fault he will not go home to spend the holi- 
days, but will pass the time in study. Next year he 
hopes to shew himself more deserving of his mother's 
kindness. 

18.— JOSEPH TO HIS FATHER. 

He has heard with pleasure of the birth of his little 
brother. How long he has to wait before being able to 
see him ! He is pleased with the thought that in a few 
years his young brother will be able to share his sports. 
Two months yet to the holidays I How much happier 
his sister must be than he ! He finishes with an ex- 
pression of afiection for his parents and his sister and 
brother. 
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19.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Mr. Mill was mnch pleased with his 8on*s letter. The 
hirth of the little boy is a source of joy to all. To 
Joseph it mnst also be a subject for serious reflection. 
He knows that his parents are no longer yonng : that 
they are not wealthy. He mnst therefore work with zeal 
that he may be an example to his brother, and, in case 
of need, a support to him. His mother and sister, as 
well as his father, are impatiently awaiting the day of 
his return. 

20.— HERBERT TO ALBERT. 

Herbert has not written to Albert for more than a 
month : he deserves the reproaches of his friend. He 
has been very idle, and very uneasy too at not having 
received news from home. Albert threatens never to 
write to Herbert again; can he doubt his friendship? 
Herbert acknowledges his neglect ; begs Albert to for- 
give him ; and finishes by asking him not to make him 
wait longer than formerly for an answer to his letter. 

21.— ANDREW TO HIS MOTHER. 

New Year's day is approaching. Andrew has been 
accustomed to receive from his mother, as New Year's 
gifts, some very handsome presents : he now reminds her 
of this, less in the fear of being forgotten than to ask a 
favour of her. It is the custom at this season for the 
master to make a collection for the poor of the parish. 
The winter seems likely to be very severe. Andrew begs 
his mother to allow him to give to the poor the money 
she intends to spend in presents for him: he will be 
quite as happy as if he received them himself. 
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22.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

The good intentions of her son have given her the 
greatest pleasure. She will, in aid of the poor, double 
ike snm she was in the habit of spending on him. 
Andrew at the same time shall receive a few presents as 
a reward for his kind-heartedness. 

23.— HAROLD TO ROBERT. 

For more than six months Harold and Robert have 
been absent from each other: they may not meet for 
some time longer. Harold has returned home : he is 
assisting his &ther in his farm: he will soon have a 
small one of his own to manage. His plans ; his 
happiness. He begs Eobert soon to send hun news of 
himself. 

24.— VICTOR TO CHARLES. 

Victor hears that Charles, his younger brother, does 
not behave himself properly towards their sister, who, at 
this time, is managing the household in place of their 
mother who is ill. He points out to him the great de- 
votedness of their sister, which Charles seems not to 
appreciate, for by his misconduct he is adding to the 
the unavoidable trouble he must under any circumstances 
occasion her, and the misery caused by her mother's 
illness. Victor is convinced that Charles's behaviour 
arises more from thoughtlessness than from a depraved 
disposition : he must reflect on it ; he must ask his 
sister's pardon for the wrong he has done her ; he must 
endeavour to make amends for it. 

26.— LOUISA TO HER BROTHER REGINALD. 

Beginald, too accustomed to follow his own caprice, 
refuses to go to school ; he is mistaken in thinking th&t 
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Ids £Eiiher wiU give way on a sabjed of safficieryt impor- 
tance to inflnence his fntore career. No donbt many 
joong people stadj at home ; but they are more obedient 
and reasonable than he is. He will spend all his half- 
holidays and vacations at home : at 8<^ool he will have 
kind playfellows ; perhaps he wiU not wish to leave 
school even for the holidays ; so sore is his sister that 
he will be happy there. 



26.— PRANK TO THEODORE. 

Frank's mother is recovering : this morning the j^y- 
sician has prononnced her ont of danger : Frank hastens 
to impart his happiness to his friend ; he cannot restrain 
his joy. His extreme anxiety caused by a crisis that 
might have terminated fatally. As he writes, Frank can 
scarcely believe that he has been on the point of losing 
his mother : what happiness conld have been felt after 
snch a calamity ? 

You wiU enlarge on this letter, giving numerous details. 



27.— SAMUEL TO FERDINAND. 

Ferdinand has not yet succeeded in overcoming his 
idle inclinations. This news has grieved Samuel all the 
more since he knows how unhappy his friend is when 
he fails in an attempt. A short time ago they worked 
together, and Ferdinand was very zealous ; this energy 
has disappeared ; the end of the year is approaching 
and he has done nothing. He must resume his studies, 
and pleasure will return with self-satisfaction ; he must 
associate with a studious companion, and work will 
seem easier to him. Samuel hopes to receive better 
news ; Ferdinand knows how well Samuel understands 
the pleasures and troubles of his friend. 
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28.— MB. WHITE TO THE COLONEL OP THE 

REGIMENT. 

Mr. White recommends to the kindness of the colonel, 
his son who has just entered the — regiment ; Mr. White 
has long opposed his son's desires, but his decided pre- 
ference for tiie army has made him neglect all his studies. 
Mr. White himself served in the — regiment ; he knows 
how considerate the colonel is toward the soldiers ; there- 
fore he feels less regret at the departure of his son, 
since he will be under the command of his father's old 
officer. 

29.— RICHARD TO MR. SMITH. 

Richard has heard with sorrow of the reverse of for- 
tune that has befallen Mr. Smith after twenty years' 
of hard work. He thinks Mr. Smith must be especially 
grieved at seeing all his old workmen reduced to poverty, 
for he knows the kind heart of the man who has been lus 
his father's best friend. Richard's father has left him 
a fortune more than sufficient for his wants ; he offers it 
to Mr. Smith, to assist him in re-establishing his busi- 
ness : he is glad to be able to do this, for he is certain 
his father would have done the same in like circum- 
stances. Mr. Smith cannot refuse to continue to render 
assistance to all the poor families to whose support, up 
to the present time, he has contributed. Richard ex- 
pects an early reply ; what he asks Mr. Smith is, indi- 
rectly to make him the means of doing good. 

30.—ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

An ordinary expression of thanks would be unworthy 
of the kind offer ; in Richard's letter Mr. Smith fully 
recognizes his father's generosity as well as his rashness. 
WoiUd he be justified in robbing himself for an old man 
who, hitherto unfortunate in business, will perha.^^^ \iL<;^^ 
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live long enough to recover himself? Mr. Smith wH 
not be prevented from accepting the offer ; for he cannot 
witness unmoved the distress of the poor people to 
whom he formerly gave employment. Bichard is firee, 
and has not any well determined plans : will he join 
Mr. Smith, and be one day his successor ? Bichard 
loves to do good : he may be the bene&ctor of a poor 
district, which will receive him with gratitude and joy. 

31.— AUGUSTUS TO MBS. BAKER. 

Augustus has just left Mrs. Baker and her son, after 
a stay of two months at their house. He thanks Mrs. 
Baker for her hearty welcome, and the great kindness 
she has shown him. He has returned home, but seems 
separated from a part of his family. Mrs. Baker has 
kindly invited Augustus to go again and spend a few 
weeks with her : this hope will give him patience and 
energy in his studies ; for it is a pleasure he does not 
wish to enjoy without having deserved it. 

32.— HUGH TO STEPHEN. 

Hugh has not, for two months, received any news from 
Stephen, but it is true he himself has not written to his 
friend for three months. There is a little coldness be- 
tween them, but a rupture must not take place after so 
long a friendship. It is a falling out without a reason. 
Hugh makes the £b:st advance, and blames himself for 
not having done so sooner. 

33.— LEOPOLD TO MR. THOMAS. 

Leopold had been desirous of having more definite 
information about the small estate Mr. Thomas men- 
tioned at their last interview ; he had been enquiring 
about the rent, the income derived from it by the tenant 
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the amoont ef rates, the expense of repairs, &c* The 
price appears rather high compared with the profits. If 
k conld he lessened a little, he would decide on pur- 
chasing : he will give Jg400 cash ; that is all he can at 
present command : the rest to he guaranteed and paid 
by annual instalments of £50, with interest at 5 per 
cent. He awaits Mr. Thomas's answer, and shall be 
glad if he can accede to these terms. 

34.— BENJAMIN TO MR, ROGERS. 

He returns by one of his relations the £5 that Mr. 
Rogers had lent him. The assistance moved him less 
from its coming at an opportune moment than from the 
kind and graceful manner of Mr. Rogers when proffering 
it to him. Benjamin does not consider the debt can- 
celled : he wishes for an opportunity of testifying his 
gratitude to Mr. Eogers otherwise than by returning him 
the money. 

35.— EDMUND TO BERTRAM. 

Edmund has lost his father. He has just received 
consolation from his friend which has done him good. 
He gives Bertram a long account of his regret, his un- 
happiness, his feelings, the despair of his mother whom 
he feels not able to comfort ; the past kindness of his 
father, the blank he has left, the sadness that now reigns 
over the house. He has now, more than ever, need pf 
a friend to support and console him. His mother has 
but one pleasing hope — that of seeing him tread in the 
footsteps of his father : he will do all he can, that she 
may not be disappointed. 
The ideas contained in this letter must he fully developed,. 

36.— ROLAND TO FRANCIS. 

Roland has just arrived with his family at their new 
home : he wishes to give a description of it to Francis. 
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The residence is that of the former lord of the manor ; 
it is situated on a hill, and commands a liew <^ the 
village. No groves near, nor pleasure gronndcu The 
last proprietor tamed to. account every foot of groimd. 
The mansion itself is little hetter than a fEtrm-house. 
The nses all the rooms were pat to hy the late 
owner : one tamed into a hay-loft, &c. Bdand prefers 
a good stirring farm to a dull estate ; he likes to he a 
large farmer hetter than a little lord. He hopes Francis 
will soon come to see him. 

This letter gives good scope for the enlargement of the 
ideas, 

37.--EDGAB TO MRS. WEST. 

Edward writes from Liverpool to his godmother Mrs. 
West, who has heen to him a second mother, to offer 
her his congratulations on the occasion af her birthday : 
he regrets his absence from her : he has some good 
news to teU her. Mr. Bobinson, the head of the firm 
he is engaged with, has excused the last six months of 
his apprenticeship, and has commenced giving him 
workman's wages. 

38.—MRS. WEST TO EDGAB. 

Mrs. West has received from Holyhead a letter from 
Edgar, announcing that he has lefb Liverpool on a tour 
through Wales. She would approve of the step if she 
did not know the real motives of his departure. He is 
acquainted with a certain William, a good workman, but 
a bad companion, and has allowed himself to be led into 
indiscretions that have caused the dismissal of William. 
Mrs. West is willing to ascribe to his inexperience the 
faults of her godson, which, however, make her anxious 
about his future career : she appeals to his good sense : 
he must immediately break off his acquaintance with 
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William, if he mshes to preserve the affection of his 
godmoUier. 

39.— EDGAR TO MRS. WEST. 

After two years of silence, he Tvrites to his godmother 
to acknowledge his fanlts and tell her of the efforts he 
has made to atone for them. On reading his godmother's 
letter, he would have broken off with Williiun, had not 
the latter done all he conld to weaken his good resolu- 
tions. After a quarrel, William was imprisoned. Edgar, 
bronght back to his senses, left Holyhead with George 
Wall, a good and steady workman ; he accompanied hmi 
to Chester, and was recommended to a watchmaker of 
Coventry, with whom he has become perfect in his trade. 
Now that he is able to keep his resolutions, he would be 
glad to return to London, if he could hope his godmother 
has still some affection for him. 

40.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Mrs. West does not wish to blame Edgar for his long 
silence : she always thought shame was preventing him 
from writing. She has never lost sight of him : on the 
contrary she has heard of him, and has perceived with 
pleasure thSit his conduct was improving. She expected 
a letter from him as soon as he should think himself 
deserving of pardon. He must return to her : she will 
now be glad to see him again. 

41.— EDWIN TO HUMPHREY. 

Edwin has just heard from a common friend that 
Humphrey has taken offence at some rather strong 
terms Edwin made use of in his last letter. Edwin 
complained, it is true, of Humphrey's delay in per- 
forming a service he had promised : but he waa ivftt. 
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aware that HamphFey's wife was ill, and that his uncle 
had just died. However, a hasty expression shoold not 
canse the sincerity of his friendship to be donbted. 

42.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Humphrey acknowledges that he was wrong in show- 
ing himself so touchy with his Mend : but he had at the 
time two causes for vexation : — ^the illness of hi& wife, 
and the death of his uncle. Now his wife is better, and 
his uncle's affairs are satisfactorily arranged. He did 
not help Edwin to dispose of his goods because the time 
was not opportune : the warehouses were full, and there 
was a decline in prices, and the only offer made was far 
too low. But great sales have since taken place, and a 
rise may be reckoned upon. Edwin must forward from 
Birmingham to London all the stock he has on hand» 
unless he prefers coming himself: his friend will be 
very happy to have an opportunity of seeing him. 

43.— DANIEL TO HIS MOTHER. 

Daniel at school in London contemplates with pleasure 
the approach of the holidays ; but he will be sorry to 
leave at school, alone, a companion to whom he is 
warmly attached. Edward Miller is the son of an en- 
gineer on the Great Western Bailway, who died frt>m 
tiie effects of an accident. His mother, living in retire- 
ment at Dublin, has scarcely the means to pay the 
expenses of Edward's education : for two years she has 
been unable to go to see him, or to have him at home 
for the holidays. Daniel would be much pleased if his 
father would allow him to take Edward with him ; he 
would be only a few miles from Dublin, and would be 
able to spend a few days with his mother. 
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44.— MRS. GBEEN TO MRS. MILLER. 

The friendship of Edward and Daniel induces Mrs. 
Green to ask a favour of Mrs. Miller, to whom she is 
not personally known. As Mrs. Miller does not intend 
her son to spend the holidays with herself, Daniel would 
like to take him home with him ; Daniel's parents would 
be glad if Mrs. Miller wonld consent to it. Edward 
would be taken care of, and wonld also be able to go to 
Dublin to see his mother. The holidays are near at 
hand ; and Mrs. Green awaits Mrs. Miller's reply. 

46.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Mrs. Miller is much moved with the kind offer Daniel's 
parents have made her. She is grieved at living so fiEU* 
from her son : he is her only consolation ; but the child 
is too delicate to learn any trade, and his mother hopes 
to give him a good education, afterwards to place him in 
the profession of his late father. The school expenses 
swallow up the small means of Mrs. Miller ; it is there- 
fore an unhoped for happiness to be able to see her son. 
She finishes with an expression of gratitude to Mrs. 
Green for her kindness. 

46.— MRS. GREEN TO HER SON DANIEL. 

Mrs. Green has written to Mrs. Miller, who has just 
replied. Edward can make his preparations : the two 
schoolfellows will soon be sent for. Mrs. Green is de- 
lighted with the good feelings of her son. Daniel's 
parents intend asMnp^ Mrs. Miller to spend a few days 
^them daring the holidays : perhaps they can be of 
service to her. 
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47.— MB. ROBINSON TO MB. CHAPMAN. 

Mr. Bobinson thanks his oLd Mend Mr. Chapman for 
the generous hospitality he receiyed him with daring his 
yisit to the Exhibition. He wonld have imtt^i soonor, 
bnt his continned oeeopation in the soperintendMioe of 
his cotton mill, and the management of his estate, haye 
prevented him. He woold be glad in his torn to en- 
tertain Mr. Chapman, but knows that he is too mneh 
engaged to undertake a journey for pleasure only. He 
sends him a case of wine, and presents his compliments 
to Mrs. and Miss Chapman. 

48.— MB. AJiLEN TO MB. WILSON. 

Mr. Allen has been looking for an estate suitable for 
Mr. Wilson. At Windsor he has found only one, of 
small extent, badly situated, and rather high in price. 
But two miles from Windsor, at Datehet, he has seen 
another estate, much more suitable ; he gives Mr. 
Wilson a description of it, and sends a plan. Mr. Wilson 
must not delay his decision, because &e property must 
be disposed of as soon as possible. He finishes with 
expressions of friendship. 

49.— MBS. LOWE TO HEB SON GUY. 

Guy's parents have been very uneasy at remaining 
so long without news from their son, who has gone to 
Southampton to prepare to compete for an appointment. 
They have only just heard that he has been suffering 
from weak eyes. Mrs. Lowe regrets that her son did 
not inform them of his malady, and return home. He 
cannot think of passing his examination tliis year : he 
must return home as soon as possible : his &ther's help 
will enable him to make up for lost time, and he will be 
prepared, next year, to compete successfrdly. 
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60.— ANSWEE TO THE ABOVE. 

Oray did not ^h to caase anxiety to his parents 
about a matter that coald be neither of long duration 
nor dangerous. Besides he was anxious that his studies 
might not be interrupted : by having a Mend to read to 
him he has been able to prepare the required subjects 
as well as if he had had ike use of his eyes. He 
underwent his examination last night with sixteen other 
competitors, and was placed second: a ship-owner of 
Portsmouth that was at Southampton at the time of his 
examination, has offered him the command of a brig ; 
all his good fortune, therefore, comes at once. In two 
days he will go and see his parents, but that will be to 
have a rejoicing on account of his success. 

51.— MR. O'BRIEN TO MRS. BEST. 

Mr. O'Brien has just heard of the death of his old 
fiiend Mr. Best, whose state of healUi had for some 
time given great alarm. He will not attempt to console 
Mrs. Best by deploring her loss, but hopes she will 
summon up sufficient strength to fulfil her maternal 
duties. He expects soon to go to Bichmond, and will 
then offer his services personally to the widow of his 
best friend. 

62.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

If Mrs. Best could find any consolation it would be in 
the proofs of affection she meets with : she will endea- 
vour worthily to fulfil her duty to her four orphans. 
Three are yet young ; the eldest, an intelligent and in- 
dustrious youth, has, during the illness of his father, 
lost a situation he had obtained. If the friends of Mrs. 
Best do not assist her, it will be difficult to procure 
him another. She therefore accepts, with the greatest 
gratitude, the offer of Mr. O'Brien's services. 
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53.— ME. O'BEIEN TO MB. BISHOP. 

Mr. O'Brien has jnst heard that one of the deiics in 
Mr. Bishop's warehouse is ahont to leave : he seizes 
the opportunity of recommending to Mr. Bishop George 
Best, whose father is just dead : his mother is left with 
four children, three of whom are not old enough to help 
her. Young Best has abreadj some notion of commercial 
correspondence. Mr. O'Brien hopes Mr. Bishop will 
take notice of his reconmiendation, if he has not already 
disposed of the vacant clerkship. 

64.— ANSWEE TO THE ABOVE. 

The report that Mr. O'Brien has heard is true : six 
candidates have already offered themselves : hut the 
chances of George Best are none the worse for that, 
for Mr. Bishop has always been well satisfied with Mr. 
O'Brien's recommendations, and he has always heard 
Mr. Best well spoken of : his son will no doubt endea- 
vour to earn a similar reputation. Mr. Bishop expects 
him : he will give him a trial, and should he prove 
equal to the post, he will at once assign him his duties, 
so that he may be useful to his mother. 

66.— GEOEGE BEST TO HIS MOTHER. 

George has postponed writing to his mother till he 
could give her some definite information. The first few 
days of his appointment at Mr. Bishop's warehouse have 
been employed in examining the correspondence and 
answering a few letters. He was nervous at first ; but 
seeing his work pass without remarks, he took courage. 
At last Mr. Bishop called him, and announced that his 
salary was fixed at forty pounds per annum, besides 
board and lodging. George is very grateful to Mr. 
O'Brien, and he would be entirely happy but for his 
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separation from his mother. He sends his mother 
his first month's salaiy : he hopes soon to be able to 
do more. 

66.— ANSWiBR TO THE ABOVE. 

Mrs. Best was mach touched with her son's letter, 
and sees with great pleasure that he is disposed to assist 
in the education of his brothers and his sister. For 
this time, she will accept the whole of lus salary, bat 
she does not wish George to deprive himself of the in- 
nocent enjoyments his work will render quite necessary 
for him. For the future two pounds a month will be 
quite sufficient, and is the most his mother could accept 
without scruple. She does not repeat to her son the 
advice she gave him on his departure : she clearly sees 
he is not likely to forget it. 

67.— MR. PENN TO MR. SCOTT. 

Mr. Fenn, a lawyer, gives Mr. Scott, a client of his, 
an account of some damage done by a violent storm. 
Brown, a tenant of Mr. Scott's, has come to Mr. Penn, 
and told him of wheat beaten down, trees uprooted, roofs 
carried away, and fields flooded. Mr. Penn wished to 
satisfy himself of the extent of the damage : everything 
is exactly as reported : Brown is not one of those far- 
mers that like to complain, and are in the habit of 
exaggerating their losses : Mr. Scott will most likely 
hear nothing further from Mr. Brown, but he is too 
just and benevolent not to come to the assistance of a 
worthy though unfortunate tenant. 

68.— ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Mr. Scott thanks Mr. Penn for having gone himself 
to ascertain the extent of damage. He is very sorry for 
the misfortune of Brown, and, were it not for an attack 
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of the gont, woiQd go himself to console him. Mr. P^m 
is to estimate the loss he has sustained, and deduct the 
amount from his half-year's rent : if ike season is not 
too far advanced for field operations, he is to advance 
Brown the sum necessary to complete them. He leaves 
it to Mr. Penn's judgment to take what other measures 
he may deem fit. 

69.— MB. MARSHALL TO MB. BISHOP. 

Mr. Marshall, foreman in Mr. Bishop's estahlishment, 
announces to his master, who is now in Paris, the in- 
tended marriage of his daughter with one of the hest 
workmen in the firm. The marriage is fixed for the 
19th Sept., hut it would willingly he post{)oned if it 
could he hoped Mr. Bishop would he present at the 
ceremony; his presence would give great pleasure to 
the young couple. 

60.— ANSWEB TO THE ABOVE. 

Mr. Bishop cheerfcdly accepts Mr. Marshall's invita- 
tion, and does not wish the day for the marriage to he 
changed, for he shall return in time. He congratulates 
Mr. MarshaU on having chosen for son-in-law so good a 
young man. The cashier of the firm will remit to Mr. 
Marshall a hill for £50 : it is the wedding-gift of the 
master to the daughter of his old foreman and friend. 




For Inttruetiofu, see Letter IV., page 79. 



1.— DESEBTEBS. 

Belate how that a soldier, on going into a shop to 
bay something, saw some red herrings lying on the 
counter : that on his asking what they were, and being 
informed they were soldiers, he said that in that case 
he should apprehend them as deserters, carrying them 
off accordingly. 

2.— SCARCE ARTICLES. 

• 

Say that George the First, King of England, when 
on one of his periodical visits to Hanover, stopped at a 
village in Holland, and whilst they were changing horses, 
asked for a couple of eggs ; that on their being brought 
he had to pay two hunted florins for them ; that, on 
his remarking on the scarcity of eggs in that place, he 
was told that eggs were not scarce, but that kings were ; 
whereupon, smiling, he ordered the money to be paid. 

3.— SLYNESS. 

You will relate how that a certain person one day 
went into an eating house, and having read the bill of 
fare, asked the waiter the price of one of the sauces ; 
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that on being informed no cliarge was made for it, and 
judging that the bread was obtainable on the same 
terms, he at once ordered the waiter to bring in some 
sauce and bread. 



4.— KOSCIUSKO'S HOESE. 

Belate how that Kosciusko, wishing to present some 
bottles of wine to a pastor, sent them by a young man, 
who was instructed to take the same horse that Kosciusko 
himself rode. That the young man, haying returned, 
told the king that he would never again use his ma- 
jesty's horse unless he lent him alJso his purse. That 
on Kosciusko's demanding, the reason for this, he was 
told that the horse on meeting a beggar, or a poor man 
that took off his hat, inmiediately stopped and resolutely 
refused to stir till he had bestowed relief, or, when aU 
his money was spent, till he had pretended to do so. 



6.— EXCESSIVE POLITENESS. 

You will relate how that a journey through England 
was once made by Queen Elizabeth, who was met by the 
mayor of Coventry with a numerous cavalcade. That 
as they approached the city a brook had to be passed. 
That several attempts to drink were made by the mayor's 
horse, which was thirsty. That this was observed by 
the Queen, and that he was told by her that his horse 
should be permitted to drink. That a very humble bow 
was made by him, on his replying that his horse could 
not be allowed to drink till the thirst of her majesty's 
horse had first been quenched. 

In the foregoing Exercise aU the passive verbs are to be 
turned into the active voice. 
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6.— DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 

Tell how that a student, on asking one of his fellow- 
students to lend him a hook, received an answer to the 
effect that his Mend never lent hooks, hut Uiat he was 
quite welcome to come to his room and use them the 
whole day long. That a few days afterwards the dis- 
obliging student, on asking the other for the loan of his 
hollows for a minute to blow the fire, was told that he 
might come and use them in his room the whole day 
long, hut that his friend never lent them. 

7.— SEEING THE KING. 

Belate that a certain king having made a journey 
through his country during the hay harvest, found a 
woman alone at work in a field ; that on being told that 
the others had gone to see the king, thereby losing a 
day's wages, and that she, having to support five chil- 
dren, could not afford to do so, the king gave her some 
money, at the same time asking her to tell her com- 
panions that the king had come to see her. 

8.— NASICA AND ENNIUS. 

Say that Nasica, having gone to visit Ennius the poet, 
was told by a servant that he was not at home : that 
Nasica at the same time perceived that the servant had 
been told to say so, and that Ennius was at home. A 
few days after, Ennius having gone to visit Nasica, was 
told by him in person that he was not at home. Ennius, 
knowing his voice, asked what he meant by saying so. 
Nasica called him a saucy fellow for not believing him, 
for he, when he called on Ennius, believed his servant 
who said that his master was not at home. 
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9.— DEATH OP EPAMINONDAS. 

Relate that Epaminondas, a Theban general, when he 
had overcome the Lacedsemonians at Mantmea, receiTed 
a mortal wound : that when his friends carried him to 
the camp he remained for some time speechless, bat 
coming to himself he asked if his shield was safe : when 
the bystanders with tears assured him that it was safe, 
he asked if the enemy were rented, and when to this 
also they replied in the affirmative, he asked them to 
pnll oat the spear that had pierced him, and imme- 
diately expired. . 

10.— ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Say that Sir Isaac Newton was one morning so deeply 
engaged in the study of a difficult problem that he would 
not leave it to go to breakfast with the family. Mention 
his housekeeper's fears about the effect that long &sting 
would have on him : that she sends a servant to boU 
him an egg in his study, with instructions to wait there 
till her master ate it. The servant is sent away, leaving 
the egg by the side of Sir Isaac's watch and telling him 
to let it boil three minutes. Sir Isaac is found some 
time after standing by the fire, with the egg in his hand 
and his watch boiling in the saucepan. 

ll.—THE STOLEN HORSE. 
PiU the following facts into a consecutive narrative^ 

The horse of an Indian is stolen by a Spaniard ; the 
judge is appealed to ; the thief and the horse are ordered 
to be brought before him ; the prisoner swears the horse 
is and always was his ; the judge's difficulty in deciding; 
he is on the point of returning the horse to the Spaniard; 
the Indian beffs to be allowed to prove that the horse is 
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his. His cloak is pulled off, the horse's head covered 
with it, and the Spaniard is asked in which eye it was 
hlind. The Spaniard's hesitation; his answer, that it 
was the right eye. The head is uncovered ; the horse 
is not blind in either eye, and is immediately pronounced 
by the judge to belong to the Indian. 

12.— THOMSON AND QUIN. 
I. 

When Thomson the poet first went to London, he was 
very badly off and was often at a loss to know where to 
procure a dinner. Belate at length the anecdote com- 
posed of the following facts : — 

Thomson's great work called ** The Seasons" is pub- 
lished ; he is arrested by a creditor ; the creditor thinks 
this a favourable opportunity for obtaining payment. 
The comic actor Quin hears of it ; he had reaii " The 
Seasons," but had not seen the author. He enquires 
for the prison where Thomson is confined, finds him, 
tells him his name, and is requested by Thomson, who 
tells Quin he has heard of his name and fame, to take 
a seat. The latter tells the poet that he has come to 
sup with him, and hopes he will excuse his ordering 
the supper. Supper over, Quin proceeds to business, 
and Thomson thinks he wishes him to write a piece for 
the stage. 

n. 

Quin, correcting Thomson's mistake, tells him he is 
come to pay him the hundred pounds that he owes 
him. The poet's astonishment and exclamation : Quin's 
answer on handing him a bank-note for the sum. On 
his being begged by the poet to explain himself, he 
gives the following explanation : — that after having read 
** The Seasons " he resolved to leave the author a 
hundred pounds ; that he had on that day heard whet^ 
o 
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Thomson was ; thai he thought he might as well haye 
the pleasure of paying the money himself as his ezeea- 
tor, as hy that time perhaps the poet might not need 
it. Thomson's joy and gratitude ; they leave the plaee 
together arm in arm, and are sworn Mends. 

13.— JACK IN THE GREEN. 
I. 

Formerly, on the first of May, a great feast was giyen 
in London to the chimney-sweepers of that metropolis ; 
the scene of the feast was Montague House, the town 
residence of the Montague fiEimily ; the occasion of it is 
shewn in the following narration. 

Lady Montague's Httle boy Edward every day walks 
out wi^ the footman : an order is given never to lose 
sight of him : this order is neglected, the man goes to 
an alehouse, and misses the boy on coming out : allnde 
to the fruitless enquiries he makes at every cottage, to 
the anxiety of the mother at the unaccountable absence 
of her son>; her grief and despair when the footman 
returns. The efforts made to recover him ; messengers 
sent in aU directions, advertisements, bills, rewards — 
vain endeavours. It is concluded that the poor boy has 
fallen into a pond, or is stolen by gipsies. 

n. 

Say how the following two years are passed by Lady 
Montague, who did not return to London, but staid in 
the country : that at a ball given at the town house on 
her sister's marriage, her ladyship, who superintended 
the preparations, is alarmed by the cry of " Fire" pro- 
ceeding from the kitchen: give the occasion of this: 
the sweeps are sent for ; the smoke nearly suffocates the 
little lad that is sent up the chimney ; he falls into 
the fire-place ; is attended to by Lady Montague, who, 
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whilst bathing his temples and neck, saddenlj screams 
out, " Oh ! Edward !" and faints. Her joy on her re- 
covery; and the caresses bestowed upon her long lost 
boy. 

m. 

State how Lady Montague recognized her son ; by a 
certain mark: the tale of the master chimney-sweeper 
when interros^ated as to how the boy came into his pos- 
session, abo^t a gipsy woman that L had the boy frL. 
What the boy himself could remember about being 
enticed by means of fruit ; being taken on a donkey ; 
afterwards going to live with the chimney-sweep; the 
kind behaviour of the master; his reward from Lady 
Montague : the institution of the chimney - sweepers' 
feast on the first of May, the birthday of little Edward : 
the remains of this custom. 

14.— THE CHARITABLE CHILDREN. 

You will depict an old man laden with a heavy bundle 
of fagots which he is with difficulty carrying to the 
village. The two children of a neighbouring squire 
meet him, and, moved with piiy, offer to carry the 
burden for him. The old man resists ; he knows they 
are so weak. But at length he is obliged to yield. The 
desire of doing good doubles the strength of the two 
brothers, and, dragging the burden after them, they 
arrive at the cottage, followed by the old man, who 
sheds tears and invokes God's blessing upon them. 

15.— A FIRE. 

Give a description of the burning of a manufactory. 
The master ruined, the workmen deprived of their work. 
The devotion of certain individuals, saving property at 
the peril of their own lives. Eemarkable instance of 
courage exhibited by the minister of the parish^ who^ 
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notwithstanding his great age, rushes to the aid of 
infirm female that has heen left in the building, 
content with having risked his life to save her, 
on the following Sunday opens a subscription for 
distressed workmen. 

16.— THE DELIGHTS OF THE HOLIDAYS. 

Enumerate the pleasures enjoyed in the holidj 
The happiness one experiences in seeing one's frie 
again. Walks in the woods, in the fields, and trips 
the water. When the weather is unpropitious, amuE 
and instructive books: Visits to the poor old folks 
the village ; a part of one's pocket money set aside 
their assistance. 

17.— LOST IN THE SNOW. 

A young Frenchman, after having passed some ye 
in Russia, returned to his native country to take 
his aged mother and his sister the fruit of his t 
You will recount the pleasant thoughts that made ] 
bear up with courage under the fatigues of the joun 
Suddenly, in the midst of a vast plain he is surpri 
by the snow, which falls so thick as quickly to hide 
road. No habitation ; no shelter. The despair of 
unhappy man ; he walks for some time^at hazard ; th 
overcome by fatigue, he stops and leans against 
trunk of a tree. The cold seizes upon and numbs 
limbs ; he dies. 

18.— GOOD SENSE OF A VILLAGER. 

A villager, being pressed by his children to make o 
to them all his property on condition that they sho 
minister to his wants, postponed his reply for l 
months, and requested them to take particular nol 
meanwhile of what he was going to do. He put onts 
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the window a cage wherein were inclosed some yonng 
gold-finches. The fiEtther and mother came witii the 
greatest assiduity to bring them food, and did not cease 
to watch over them. The young brood being sufficiently 
grown, have their liberty given to them, and the father 
and the mother are put in their place. In a short time 
they die of hunger. The remarks of the peasant on 
this subject. The untiring goodness of parents : ingra- 
titude of children. Men are sometimes worse than even 
beasts. 

19.— THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 

An Arab, possessing nothing but a valuable horse 
and being sorely in want of money, decided on selling 
the animal to the French consul, for Louis XTV., but he 
demanded an exorbitant price. The consul wrote about 
it to the king, who consented to pay the amount. The 
Arab returns ; the money is counted out to him, but at 
very moment when he is delivering up the horse, his 
feelings overcome him, he mounts on his back and 
gallops off, leaving the gold in the hands of the consul. 

The last scene is to be treated at length. 

20.— THE COMPASSIONATE GARDENER. 

Joseph, a gardener, was carrying some stakes from a 
wood to repair a hedge. He observed in the garden of 
his neighbour Jones, an apple tree nearly rooted up by 
the ovekowing of a'river. ''jones was p<^r and sickly : 
Joseph employs his stakes to prop up the tree, and 
returns to cut others from the wood. His landlord, the 
squire, witnesses this, and promises him a reward. 
Joseph tells him that he is pretty well to do, and inter- 
cedes for poor Jones. From that day forward Jones's 
garden is attended to by labourers from the hall. 

This narrative may be treated at a tolerable length. 
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21.--PR0SC0VIE. 



Proscovie, the daughter of a soldier that had been 
banished to Siberia, seeing her fiEtther's grief, resolved 
to go and throw herself at the emperor*s feet. For 
three years her parents detain her : at last she sets ont, 
almost without money and clothes, travelling night and 
day. One day she falls exhausted ; a peasant t^es her 
into his hut ; she regains her strength and resumes 
her journey. At length she arrives in presence of the 
emperor, who grants the pardon she implores. The idea 
of this project was first suggested to her in a dream. 

22.— THE PORTRAIT. 

A rich man died, leaving as his sole inheritor an only 
son, who had not been heard of for a very long time. 
After many attempts to find him, three young men, each 
coming from a distant country, present themselves to 
receive the property. The embarrassment of the judge 
presiding over the cause. He places the claimants in 
front of the portrait of the deceased ; the property is to 
belong to the one that pierces a button on Uie breast. 
Two shoot and miss their aim, the third breaks the 
bow, and refuses to shoot at his father. He is at once 
recognized as the son and heir. 

23.— FENELON. 

Goodness, simplicity of Fenelon : he delighted, as a 
recreation, to wander through the fields, to converse 
with travellers he met with, to visit the poor of the 
village, etc. One evening he was returning sad, having 
left in a small cottage a family that had for three days 
lost their only cow. He had already proceeded a con- 
siderable distance, when, by the road side, he perceived 
a cow similar to the one that had been described to him. 
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He drives her back ; night at hand ; yet he persists in 
returning to Cambrai, that his hoasehold may not be 
uneasy on his account; is worn out with fatigue; the 
inhabitants form a litter with some branches of trees, 
and carry him home in triumph.^ 

24.— THE ATPLE-TEEE BECOME OLD. 

A gardener was preparing to cut down an old apple- 
tree that no longer yielded any fruit, and whose shadow 
kept the rays of the sun from some young vines. 
The tree utters a groan and complains of its master's 
ingratitude. For twenty years it has afforded him de- 
licious fruit ; it has supplied abundance of young trees 
that will compensate a hundred-fold for its present bar- 
renness : often, when the gardener was overpowered 
with fatigue and heat, he found a shelter under its 
leaves ; he found too a protection from the rain. His 
wife and children came to sit and play under its shade. 
What would the gardener say if his children despised 
him as a useless being when he was gray-headed and 
incapable of work. Let him, then, suffer to die in peace 
the tree that has contributed to his nourishment, and 
has witnessed all the great events of his life. Beply of 
the gardener ; he has taken care of the tree as long as 
it has been of service to him, now it can do nothing but 
hinder younger and more fruitful plants from growing 
freely, let it resign itself to the duty of warming its 
master in the winter. 

25.— THE EETUEN OF A PRISONEE. 

A traveller, staff in hand, a small bundle on his 
shoulder, is toiling up the steep that overlooks the 

* F^nelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, bom 1651, died 1715 ; 
anfh6r of ** Telemachus," of a " Treatise on the Existence of 
God," of " Dialogaes apon Eloquence," &c. 
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village of W . By his external appearance, (which 

you mil describe,) it may be easily perceived that be is 
a military man. He is an old soldier, v^ho, after 
many years of captivity, is returning to his home and 
the scenes of his youth. When he sees the tower of 
the village church, a feeling of sadness overcomes him 
{here describe his thoughts) ; he soon regains his courage, 
walks at rapid pace till he reaches the cottage where 
he was brought up. He knocks ; a stranger opens 
the door to him. Two neglected graves are the only 
souvenir remaining of his family. 

26.— THE MOTHEE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Charles, having risen before break of day, was return- 
ing in a mysterions maimer from the garden, when he 
perceived his sister Emily already laden vnth a basket 
of flowers. It was their mother *s birthday. Emily 
wished to surprise her by placing the basket near her 
pillow before she awoke. Charles, who had heard his 
mother wish for an arbour at the bottom of the garden, 
had set to work at it before day-break, and iMs his 
birthday present was already finished. 

You will make of this narrative a simple dialogue 
between the brother and sister : the dialogue is to be 
developed by further details, 

27.— THE YOUNG NEGRO. 

Mr. C. was leaving the colonies and returning to 
England to have his son Edward educated. Edward 
quits with reluctance the country where he has passed 
the whole of his infancy ; and especially regrets leaving 
behind him a young negro, Tapulca, his play-mate, who 
had often declared that he should not survive the loss 
of his young master. Indifference of Tapulca at the 
approaching departure ; he does not even come to say 
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good-bye at the setting oat. The vessel is abont losing 
sight of the land ; an object is perceived moving in the 
water: it is Tapnlca; his exhaustion; no longer able 
to keep himself afloat. They hasten to his assistance, 
and he soon finds himself in the arms of his young 
master, who reproaches himself for having doubted 
Tapulca's fidelity. 

The second part of this narrative must he treated at 
length, 

28.— THE CLEVEE DOG. 

Jerome, an old soldier, lived with his daughter Mary, 
on a trifling pension, and spent his leisure time in 
training his dog Moustache, whom he had taught seve- 
ral amusing tricks. Mary's efforts to help to keep her 
father ; Jerome falls sick ; their wants greater than 
their resources. The project that Mary forms when 
thinking of the cleverness of Moustache. 

A friend of the sick man comes to tell him that there 
is exhibiting in the market-place a dog superior to 
Moustache. The old soldier wishes to assure himself 
of the fjEict; he crawls along on his crutches to the 
spot indicated ; his vexation at the superiority of the 
strange dog, which too is called Moustache. At last he 
cannot contain his admiration, but calls out, ** Bravo, 
Moustache!" The dog rushes towards him. The recog- 
nition. Mary had disguised herself in order to exhibit 
the dog, and thus assist in defraying the expenses of 
the household. 

29.— THE GUIDE OP MONT ST. BERNARD. 

Bonaparte attempts the passage of St. Bernard to 
surpr se the Austrians in Italy. He is mounted on a 
mule and enveloped in a cloak, which hides the insignia 
of his rank. Sadness of the guide that accompanies 
him ; questions of the first consul ; reserve of the guide* 
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At last the gnide, touched by the kindheartedness of the 
officer he is condacting, discloses to him the reason of 
his grief; he is too poor to wed a young maiden he is 
attached to, and whose father has just refused his suit. 
Bonaparte, moved with the story, answers nothing ; but 
next day the guide receives a sum more than siS&cient 
to ensure his marriage. 

30.— ROSA MAY. 

I. 

One fine morning in the month of May, 1794, an old 
keeper named Maurice, taking his round in the forest, 
heard a plaintive barking, and saw a dog guarding a 
a new-bom child contained ih a basket placed in a bush. 
Maurice had no children ; he carried the little child to 
his wife, who was charmed with her, and called her 
Bosa May ; then he attended to the dog, whilst his wife 
supplied the wants of the child. Fruitless enquiries to 
discover relatives or parents of the foundling ; the dog, 
which they called Fidele, followed little Bosa every- 
where, and refused to accompany Maurice. 

II. 

Bosa was twelve years old. You will describe her; 
delicate ; her employment amongst the flowers that 
Maurice had planted for her. One day she is gathering 
some flowers ; Fidele suddenly makes towards Uie road ; 
a post-chaise stops, a lady alights ; strange conduct of 
Fidele, smothers her with caresses, and pulls her gently 
towards Bosa. Surprise of the child to hear a stranger 
call her daughter ; remembers that the children of tiie 
village had often said that Jane was not her mother : at 
last she throws herself into the arms of the lady. Story 
of the lady : forced in 1793 to follow her husband, an 
exile in a strange land, the mother of Bosa had left a 
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considerable snm of money with a mercenary nnrse ; 
wicked condact of the nurse. The mother purchases in 
that part of the country an estate ; Maurice and his wife 
go to reside with her. 

31.— THE SLEEPER AWAKENED. 

The Duke of went every year to spend a few 

months at a country seat with a numerous and fashionable 
company of visitors. Fetes and gaiety were then pre- 
dominant. One day the duke and duchess, whilst taking 
a walk on their estate, come to a cottage with a half- 
opened door, and see a young milk-maid seated. They 
approach cautiously, and hear her talking with envy of 
the pleasures that riches afford. She then falls fast 
asleep. They have her carried away and laid in a mag- 
nificent bed ; on her awakening, they dress her in the 
richest clothes and lead her to the breakfast room ; after 
breakfast the guests pass to the drawing room and con- 
verse with each other; then comes the dinner; after 
that the ball. You will describe the embarrassment of 
the poor girl, her ignorance, and awkwardness. After- 
wards, when on the morrow she awakes near the little 
gate of the park, dressed in her ordinary clothes, she 
thanks God tiiat she has again become a simple villager. 

32.— THE TWO METHODS. 

Two farmers, whose children had just finished their 
studies, are discussing together. The one thinks o 
sending his son to learn scientific farming in an agri- 
cultural college, the other will keep his at home, and 
thinks he will become quite as clever. You wUl give tJie 
arguments of each. As usual, the discussion convinces 
neither, and each of the fathers retains his original 
opinion. You wUl say what was the result as regards the 
future of the two children. 
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33.— PATERNAL AFFECTION. 

In the period known as the Eeign of Terror during 
Ihe French Revolation, a yonng man named Loiserolles 
was condemned to death by the revolutionary tribnnal. 
He returns to his cell, followed by his father, an old 
man with white locks ; unwillingness of the father to 
part from his son till the very last moment. The con- 
vict is summoned to the scaffold ; twice the name of 
LoiseroUes is called ; no answer. Bepugnance of the 
father to awaken his son : suddenly he forms a resoln- 
tion. At the third summons he presents himself in 
place of the young man. Just as he is leaving the 
prison he walks close to the bedside of his son, leans 
over him, but does not kiss him for fear of waking him. 
He mounts the scaffold and dies, beseeching God to 
protect his son. 

34.— REVENGE OF A POTTER. 

Pugnani, a celebrated violinist, had a nose not less 
celebrated, as long as the rest of his face. Stratagem 
of a potter of MUan, to whom Pugnani owed a con- 
siderable sum of money. He paints Pugnani*s f&ae 
and nose on his ware. Complaints of Pugnani to the 
Austrian governor. The potter summoned before him. 
His only defence is the spreading open a handkerchief 
whereon was a representation of the emperor of Austria; 
the argument that the potter derives from this in self- 
justification. 

35.— INSTANCE OF MATERNAL AFFECTION IN 

THE VOSGES. 

You will say that the wife of a poor wood-cutter was 
in the habit of going every day to cut wood in a forest 
of the Vosges district. Her young child left on some 
leaves under a bush. The mother's frequent alarm for 
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its safety ; and visits to quiet her uneasiness. One day 
on returning, what does she see near her child ? a wolf. 
Her fright. The infantas feeble cry. The animal is 
making towards its victim. The mother precipitates 
herself between it and the child. The wolf springs upon 
her. Terrible struggle. She recollects that a knife 
hanging by her side may yet save her life. Death of 
the wolf. Fainting away of the mother whilst uttering 
a cry for her child. The arrival of several wood-cutters. 
Touching spectacle. The infant is asleep. Both are 
taken to their cottage ; but the mother is cold and rigid 
as death. Despair of the spectators. At length they 
place the child's face against the mother's. Gradual 
return to consciousness. Her irrepressible joy. 

36.— THE STOEM AND THE CHILD THAT FOUND 

ITSELF AN OBPHAN. 

I. 

You will say that in the east of Scotland, between 
the town of Kinross and Loch Leven, celebrated for 
the captivity of Mary Queen of Scots, was a miserable 
cabin tenanted by an infirm female and her son, a 
boy of five years of age ; that in the middle of a night 
in summer symptoms of a storm were observable. You 
will describe the humble roof beaten by a sudden gust 
of wind, the awakening of the mother, her first thought, 
the peaceful sleep of the child ; the closeness of the air 
that the woman breathes on opening the door, the moon 
hidden in the clouds ; the wind and its effects ; the re- 
entrance of the mother; the first clap of thunder; the 
alarm she feels on her son's account, (here you will make 
her utter a few words of prayer,) 

H. 

The noise of the thunder repeated and prolonged by 
the echoes of Ben Arthy, a neighbouring mountain ; the 
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still, calm sleep of the child ; who, however, is awakened 
by a drop of water falling through a crack in the roof; 
the joy of the mother, who had thought her boy already 
stmck by the lightning ; the departure, afterwards the 
sadden return of the thunder ; the noise of a deafening 
clap causing the poor woman to fall on her knees. 

Say that the night passed away without any other 
accident, that the clouds dispersed and the moon re- 
appeared with finer weather; you will describe the 
awakening of the child, his rising, seeking for his 
mother ; he finds her prostrate on Uie floor, speaks to 
her, touches her ; she was dead. Close your narratiye 
by saying that the child lifted up his hands to Heaven, 
the refage of the orphan. 

37.— TRAGICAL DEATH OF A MIS£B. 

An inhabitant of a small town in France had amassed 
a considerable sum by long and cruel privations ; his 
distrust, his fears. He applies to a workman to con- 
struct him a <;ave into which he may be able to enter 
by means of a trap door. Promise of inviolable secrecy. 
The completion of the work and frequent trial of it by 
the labourer and the miser. Daily visit of the miser 
to his treasure ; his delight, his occupation. One day 
whilst counting his money his lamp goes out. He 
wishes to leave ; he cannot find the key ; his cries, not 
heard. Several days pass ; great uneasiness of his 
household ; his wife employs the public crier : the man 
that made the cave hears him ; hastens to the magis- 
trates and tells them what has passed. They go ; tibey 
open the cave. What do they see ? 

38.— BETTER THAN THAT. 

I. 

Taste of the emperor Joseph H. for simplicity. One 
day he took a morning diivo in the environs of Vienna in 
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a baroache having two seats, attended by only one servant 
without livery ; surprised by the rain on their return. 

Sign given by a foot passenger to stop. Joseph 11., 
-who is driving, does so. The soldier, a sergeant, in- 
quires if there would be any impropriety in asking for a 
place beside him ; by riding he would save his uniform, 
put on that day for the first time. Consent of Joseph 
to the request of the soldier, whom he asks where he 
has been. Beply of the sergeant; that he has just 
left a friend of his, a keeper, with whom he has had 
an excellent breakfast ; the emperor is to guess what. 
Joseph asks successively if he has had soup, sour kront, 
a fillet of veal, and the sergeant always answers, 'Better 
than that.* Joseph tells him he cannot guess. Then 
the sergeant, striking the emperor on the thigh, says 
that he has had a pheasant shot in his majesty's pre- 
serves ! Joseph tells him it ought to be all the better 
for that. Assent of the sergeant. 

n. 

Approach to the town : still raining. Joseph asks the 
sergeant where he lives ; the sergeant is fearful of en- 
croaching too much on his kindness ; Joseph re-assures 
him, and wishes to know the name of his street. The 
sergeant wishes to know the name of the person that is 
so obliging. Joseph in his turn tells him to guess ; and 
the sergeant asks if he is a soldier, lieutenant, captain, 
colonel, field-marshal ; and the emperor always answers, 
< Better than that.' Then the soldier says he must be 
the emperor ! Confession of the emperor, who unbut- 
tons his cloak to show his decorations. Unable to fall 
on his knees, the sergeant overwhelms him with ex- 
cuses, begs the emperor to stop that he may alight : 
Joseph does not consent, and tells him that after having 
eaten his pheasant he would be too happy, in spite of 
the rain, to get rid of him so speedily ; and he does not 
allow him to go before he arrives at his door. 
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39.— THE PIED PIPEB OF HAMEUN. 

Yon will relate thai the town of Hamlin once in the 
14th century was greatly infested by rats. No cupboard 
free from them, no meat could be preserved on account 
of them, nor even clothes. The outcry of the people 
against the carelessness of the Town Council, ^e 
appearance of the pied piper ; his agreement with the 
mayor and corporation to cleanse the town for a thou- 
sand guilders. He plays on his pipe : all the rats come 
out of their holes and follow hun to the river Weser, 
where all are drowned except one, who, swimming 
across, escapes. 

n. 

The joy of the people at the sight : the bells ring, &c. 
Whilst all the people are busy stopping up the holes 
and destroying the nests of the rats, the piper has an 
interview with the mayor, and asks him for tiie thousand 
guilders promised ; the cowardly mayor offers fifty ; they 
quarrel : the piper goes to the street and pipes again ; 
all the little children follow him ; he goes first towards 
the river : the wretched state of the parents ; they 
think their children will return when the piper turns 
towards the hills. A cavern opens in the hill-side — ^in 
goes the piper, followed by all the children but one, 
who, being lame, returns and tells what fine things the 
piper had promised them. The ineffectual efforts of the 
mayor to find the piper or children. 

40.— A BUBAL SCENE. 

A little glen enclosed by two ridges of heath-dad 
hills meeting at one end. Two streams traverse the 
glen, one rising high up among the hills, the other near 
ike low ground : they unite at the end of the glen : one 
rapid and clear ; the other sluggish and muddy. Their 
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appearance after the jnnction, as they flow through the 
open country. The church situated near the middle of 
the glen, surrounded hy lofty trees. Farms all over the 
district, cattle and sheep grazing in meadows, separated 
from each other hy low walls and hedge-rows. Farm 
labourers busy at their work : birds singing among the 
trees : all seemingly happy in their mountain seclusion. 



41.— A CLEVEE ESCAPE. 

An Irish boy, apprentice to a chimney-sweeper, being 
convicted of a felonious assault, is sentenced to fourteen 
days' imprisonment — locked up with others in a room 
to await the arrival of the prison van — escapes by going 
up the chimney, across the roof of the house, and down 
another chimney. Picture the surprise of his fellow- 
prisoners, and the astonishment of the policeman who 
finds him gone. 

42.— A HABBOUE. 

Two lofty ridges of rock running far out to sea : 
within them a small but safe harbour. Describe the 
piers built on the rocks on each side, with the stairs 
leading down to the water's brink. Observe the stillness 
of the water — the reflected images of the ships — of the 
men, horses, and carts on the opposite pier. A lively 
scene : men all busy loading and unloading the vessels. 
calling to each other in their own peculiar manner. 
Boats going to and fro, or empty lying on the water tied 
to the sTiips. A vessel just sailing — steam tug, friends 
bidding adieu. Knots of idlers loitering about on the 
piers and on the rocks above, attracted by the beauty of 
the prospect and the interest of the scene. The sea- 
gulls hovering about— the distant view of the ocean, 
with the sails or smoke of vessels far out at sea. 
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43.— A HOLIDAY EXCURSION. 

Railway station. Describe the bustle and c<Hifdsioii 
attending the departure of the train ; and ihe hurry of 
some of your companions who came >too late : the vexa- 
tion of those that were left behind. The train sweeps 
on ; cheering of the boys. The aspect of the country : 
a river — gentlemen's houses — farms — farm-houses — 
children running about, wondering at the shouts — cattle 
and sheep in the field, some grazing, some lying on the 
ground : pass a school — it is the play-hour — boys at 
cricket. The destination is reached. You proceed in 
a body to an old castle — fine old ruin — ^turrets — grated 
narrow windows, marks of fire — trees growing in cre- 
vices of the walls — great part covered with ivy. The 
green sloping from the castle walls. You leave the 
castle, and walk through a village beside it ; the batch- 
er's, baker's, cobbler's signs. Post office — children 
playing in the silent streets. Fine old church almost 
hid among the trees. You come to an inn beside the 
railway station — ^play at many games till it is time to go 
home. Your return. 

44.— A STORM AT SEA. 

A ship returning from India, expects soon to cross 
the Line, in the Atlantic Ocean. The beautiful sunset ; 
the waters calm, the sailors hanging about lasdly on 
deck. The sudden fall of the mercury in the barometer. 
The captain's orders to the sailors. With astonishing 
quickness they reef all the sails, but scarcely have they 
done so when the storm bursts upon them with terrific 
fury. Bain falls in torrents ; the lightning, gleaming 
through the darkness, illumines the ship tossed upon 
the waves : the thunder rolls in one continuous peal. 
Rigging, yards, and masts give way. What can the 
sailors do ? Gradually the storm abates ; the wiod 
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falls ; the rain ceases ; the peals of thunder become less 
frequent, and not so lond. At last day dawns : morning 
calm, bat the sea still rmming high, and the ship, 
dreafally torn and damaged, and all bat a wreck, lies 
helplessly on it. 

Contrast the appearance of the vessel before and after 
the storm. 

45.— THE MORNING. 

The short duration of the night. Appearance of the 
morning ; its faint mild dawn ; progress of the light : 
quick departure of the night. The vast landscapes that 
are discovered to one's view. Afterwards, the hare and 
the fox appear, one running over the field, the other 
issuing from the wood. The singing of the birds : the 
appearance of the shepherd ; the departure of the fiocks ; 
the distribution of their different tasks to the labourers 
on the farm. In the town is another spectacle. The 
artisan commences his labours, the tradesman opens his 
shop. Every object, animate and inanimate, appears to 
have new life. 

46.— EVENING. 

The sun is nearly at the end of his course ; the ap- 
parent enlargement of his disc. The vast assemblage 
of clouds that form a kind of cortege attending him to 
his departure ; their vivid colours and forms. Gradual 
obscuration of these: calm of the evening: night breezes 
springing np : slight agitation of the streams, of the 
woods, of the corn-fields : the refreshing of the dried 
plain. Joyful return of the shepherd, of the labourer. 
Appearance of the stars ; grandeur of the firmament : 
quotation from Addison, *^ Soon as the evening shades 
prevail.'* 
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47.— SPRING. 

Change of the atmosphere. The clonds become less 
dense. Pleasant breezes come forth from their hiding 
places. Melting of the snow. Growth of the young 
grass ; the blossoms of the hawthorn : the shmbs co- 
vered with bnds. Splendour and perfume of the flowers. 
The snow- drop and crocus first appear. Here name the 
other flowers in the order of their appearance, charac- 
terizing each by a few words. Afterwards come those 
that belong rather to the commencement of summer— 
the hyacinth, the pink, &c. The lark rises into the 
air whilst singing ; at his voice the other birds awake : 
all becomes noise and harmony now that spring is 
come. 

48.— SUMMER. 

Describe the effects of the heat on man and brute : 
the pleasure afforded by a retreat to a shady thicket ; 
the clear stream running by ; the verdure of its banks ; 
the perfume of the shrubs ; the petty larcenies of the 
bee. Here, calm and repose : remembrance of a friend 
of childhood : amusements and enjoyments of early 
years. 

49.— AUTUMN. 

The sky has a serener blue ; sun more tempered. 
State of the plants matured by the summer's sun : calm 
of nature rarely interrupted by storms. At sunrise, de- 
parture of the reapers ; their hilarity, which lightens 
their labour. Arrival of the master ; his joy at the 
sight of an excellent crop. Then come the gleaners : 
their appeal to the labourers, exhorting them to leave 
them some ears from their sheaves. Merit and ad- 
vantage of benevolence. From the fields pass to the 
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orchards : the ripe &nit is falling there in abundance. 
The variety of &aits : the uses that apples serve. End 
of the autumn : assembling and departure of the 
swallows. 

60.— WINTER. 

Feebleness of the sun's rays ; their obliquity. Short 
duration of the day and length of the night. Describe 
the fall of the snow and the effect it produces. Frosty 
wind : progressive freezing of the streams and pools. 
Joy of ijie young people : pleasure of bating. A village 
fireside in winter. Some horrible ghost-story is told : 
the effect it produces. Winter now reigns : no vegeta- 
tion, no song of bird. Apostrophe to mortals, inviting 
them to contemplate in the passing seasons a picture of 
their fleeting life. Everything vanishes ; virtue alone 
survives. 



For Instructums, see Letter V., page 83. 



1;— CAPTAIN GEORGES TO SIR WILLIAM W. 

During one of the most terrible wars ever fonght be- 
tween England and France, a French vessel, overtaken 
by a tempest, stripped of her masts and rigging, was 
floating without rudder on a distant sea. The crew 
had had nothing to eat for five days, and were on the 
point of perishing, when an English vessel fell in with 
them and took them on board; the English sailors 
shared with the French their own already scanty pro- 
visions. The second day. Captain Georges, accompanied 
by his crew, comes on deck, with tears in his eyes, to 
find the English captain, and addresses him to the 
following effect : 

Captain Georges and his sailors have found amidst 
enemies all the generosity, all the assistance that they 
could have expected had they been received on board a 
French vessel. 

Sir William has rescued them from dreadful sufferings, 
of which the captain gives a rapid sketch, and has saved 
them from the most horrible of deaths. 

They are now Sir William's prisoners : such is the 
right of war, and they joyfully accept this captivity : this 
will not hinder them from freely acknowledging that it 
18 to their enemies they o^e t\iQ»\x d^Uxerauce. 
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May this act of generosity, when it hecomes known, 
hasten the reconciliation of the two nations. 

However that may be, the remembrance of their bene- 
factor will live for ever in the breasts of those whom he 
has saved. The gratitude of the whole of Frsmce is 
promised to him. 

This address should be short and cordial, 

2.— SIR WILLIAM TO CAPTAIN GEORGES. 

The words of Captain Georges have deeply affected 
Sir William ; the English crew is standing round their 
captain ; after a few moments'^silence, Sir William spoke 
in these terms to the French officer : 

Sir William has but discharged a duty of humanity 
that was most pleasant to him ; the noble words of 
Captain Georges prove to him that he, under similar 
circumstances, would have done likewise. 

His conscience forbids him to detain the French 
sailors as prisoners ; the right of war is exercised to- 
wards enemies that have been conquered ; it is forgotten 
with unfortunate men delivered into the power of their 
enemy by tempest and famine. 

Sir William will conduct the Frenchmen to the nearest 
port ; there he will restore them to liberty, and will give 
them a safe conduct to return to France. 

He will simply stipify, as he thinks his duty requires 
him, that the captain shall engage, on his honour, to 
refrain for a year from taking part in the war. 

8.— MR. RICHARDSON TO HIS PUPILS. 

After an awfril and heart-rending catastrophe in one 
of our coal-pits, whereby many hundred children were 
made orphans, and their mothers widows, a general 
public subscription was entered into for the relief of the 
sufferers. The charitable feelings evinced by young 
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people on that sad occasion was a striking feature in the 
matter ; one school especially stood very prominent on 
the subscription list, and the words addressed to the 
scholars by the good and kind master deserve to be 
recorded : 

They had seen at one fell blow two hundred of their 
fellow-creatures swept into eternity ; he need not pic- 
ture to them the scenes of misery that are transacting 
in all the cottages where dwelt these poor men ; nor 
need he remind them that for their comSfort it was that 
these poor fellows had been labouring when so suddenly 
arrested by the hand of death. 

Will they remain insensible when all is astir, sending 
from all quarters succour to the victims of this visitation ? 

He knows they have not much to offer ; but they may 
add to their little available resources by imposing upon 
themselves some slight privations, by renouncing for a 
time some of their enjoyments. 

A readiness to minister to the necessities of others is 
a virtue especially admirable in youth : the feeble offer- 
ing of a child is more precious tiian the costly gifts of a 
rich man. 

4.— CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS TO HIS CREW. 

Columbus had for many weary weeks been sailing 
towards the New World whose existence he had been 
the first to conjecture, when despair took possession of 
his crew. The sailors refused to go further, saying they 
were fools to risk their lives in the faith of an adven- 
turer. A meeting was being organized, when Columbus 
appeared on deck. 

The conduct of the sailors occasions him the deepest 
grief: he had always considered them brave and fearless 
men ; can he have been mistaken in them. 

Soon they will have reached a new world, which will 
secure to them glory and riches : certain umnistakeable 
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signs conyince ColnmbaB of it : he will answer with his 
own life for their safety. 

Let the sailors believe in his assnrances and listen to 
his prayers. If they persist in their determination to 
return to Spain, let them kill him before accomplishing 
their cowardly porpose. 

5— MR. JONES TO THE DEFENDER OP mS SON. 

» 

A very considerable sum had disappeared from a bank 
where young George Jones was clerk : by an unfortu- 
nate concurrence of circumstances the banker suspected 
George, and had him taken into custody and brought to 
trial ; there, thanks to the energy of his counsel, the 
innocence of the young man was triumphantly estab- 
lished. On the rising of the court, George's father, 
overcome with emotion, shakes the barrister warmly by 
the hand, and addresses him in the following terms : 

He is not rich enough to recompense worthily the 
zeal of his son's generous advocate ; but his esteem for 
him makes him believe that the tears of a father, whose 
only son he has just saved, will be accounted of some 
value. 

Thanks to him, the honour of the son comes forth 
untarnished from the struggle, and the father is not 
obliged to hide his face. 

Let him always remember that there is in the world 
one family whose members owe him more than life, 
and who will not suffer a single day to pass without 
blessing the name of their benefactor. 

6.— MR. PHILLIPS TO MR. JONES AND HIS SON. 

A few days after George's acquittal, Mr. Phillips the 
banker calls at the house of Mr. Jones, whom he finds 
with his son. His presence causes a painfal embarrass- 
ment ; but Mr. Phillips, strong in his sense of duty, 
hastens to justify the step he has taken. 
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He expresses his extreme regret, the remorse that 
his nnjnst suspicions have already cansed him, and the 
remembrance of which he would, even at the cost of his 
entire fortune, willingly efface. 

Some painful conjectures had led him astray : this is 
his only excuse ; but he thought in investi^ting the 
matter he was doing his duty. 

George's innocence has been completely established ; 
and he, more than any one else, has been delighted at* 
the result. 

He sees now the only thing he can do to repair, as 
much as possible, the suffering he has occasioned ; he 
offers to take George into partnership with him. 

He hopes that Mr. Phillips and George, by accepting 
his offer, will show him that they forgive him the grief 
and anguish they have suffered through him, and that, 
touched by his sorrow, they will not consider him un- 
worthy of their esteem. 

7.— MR. CLARKE TO HIS SON ALFRED. 

Mr. Clarke had forbidden his son Alfred to bathe in a 
certain place that was very dangerous, and where already 
several children had been drowned. Alfred, not content 
with himself disobeying, enticed one of his companions 
with him, who was withm a hairbreadth of beuig drowned, 
but at the very moment when the current was carrying 
him away, Alfred was so fortunate as to save him. Mr. 
Clarke received his son with a grave countenance, and 
instead of complimenting him, as he expected, on his 
bravery, addressed him in the following terms : 

He would have been delighted to embrace his son, and 
proud of what he had done as a noble deed, if he had not 
at the same time to complain of his disobedience. 

It is a gallant action to save a fellow-creature only 
when the rescuer has not himself wilfully exposed the 
rescued to the danger of death. 
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George mast reflect on the desolation that through 
his fianlt wonld have overtaken the family, if his friend 
had met with his death. 

Let him reflect too on the despair that would have 
seized his own parents if his eflbrts had heen unsuccess- 
ful, and hoth of them had heen victims of his rashness. 

George has, in a measure, made amends for his fault 
by his devotion to his friend, hut he must never forget 
what frightful evils disobedience may bring in its train. 

8.— AN OFFICER TO THE MOTHER OF ONE OF 

HIS COMRADES. 

A young cavalry officer, beloved by all his comrades 
as a brother, esteemed by his superior officers, had just 
died of a cruel malady of short duration. His family 
was unknown, but on examining his papers it was dis- 
covered that he had been devoting almost the whole of 
his pay to the support of his mother, already aged and 
infinn. The officers resolved that one of their number 
should go and break the sad intelligence to the poor 
mother, and that the whole corps should continue the 
allowance that had been made her by her son. 

He comes, in the name of his comrades, to be the 
bearer of what to a mother must be sad tidings indeed, 
the loss of her son, whom they all loved as one of their 
own brothers. 

This son had always concealed, even from his most 
intimate friends, the secret of his exemplary conduct 
and the needy circumstances of his mother. 

His comrades think they cannot testify their esteem 
and attachment to their friend better than by adopting 
his mother as their own, and by continuing to minister 
to her necessities. 

Let this be some consolation to her in the terrible 
blow she has sustained ; let her transfer to them a por- 
tion of the love she bore her son. 
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9.— EPAMINONDAS AND HIS JUDGES. 

There was a law at Thebes that ponished with death 
any general retaining command of an army for a longer 
period than had been fixed by the authorities. Epami- 
nondas at a critical juncture disregarded this law, 
continued his command, and delivered his army from 
annihilation. On his return home he was arrested and 
brought to trial for the offence : 

He denied none of the charges brought against him 
by his adversaries ; he admitted all his colleagues had 
said ; he did not refuse to undergo the penalty of the 
law, but he had one favour to. ask of his judges : 

Let them write on their sentence of condemnation 
these words : 

Epaminondas was put to death by the Thebans 
because he forced them at Leuctra to overcome the 
LacedsBmonians, whom no Boeotian, before he him- 
self had the command of the army, dared even so 
much as look at in battle ; and because in one single 
engagement he had not only saved Thebes from ruin, 
but had restored liberty to the whole of Greece. 

10.— PERICLES AND HIS CENSURERS. 

The magnificent temples and public buildings that 
constituted the chief delight and ornament of Athens 
were erected mainly through the instrumentality of 
Pericles. On being censured by his enemies for the 
immense amount of wealth expended on their erection, 
he said : 

That while they kept the barbarians at a distance and 
defended their allies, they were not accountable to them 
for the sums they had received. 

That the allies frimished not horses, or ships, or men, 
but only money, and that this is no longer the property 
of the giver, but of the receiver, provided he performs 
the conditions whereon, it k i^^id.. 
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That the city was well supplied with everything 
necessary for supporting the war, and that their super- 
flnoas treasure ought to be spent on such works as 
would be an eternal monument of their glory; that 
these works, during the execution of them, would diffuse 
riches and plenty among the people ; for so many kinds 
of labour and such a variety of instruments and mate- 
rials being requisite in these undertakings, every art 
would be exercised and every hand employed ; and the 
city would not only be beautified but maintained by 
itself. 

11.— MINUCIUS TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

During the Second Punic War, when the Carthaginian 
general Hannibal was opposed by the Roman dictator 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, the tactics of the Eoman 
commander gave great offence to his countrymen, who 
thought him not energetic enough, and attributed the 
slowness of his movements to a want of courage : accor- 
dingly Minucius, his general of horse, an impetuous 
man, eager to measure swords with Hannibal, was cre- 
ated a Dictator of equal rank with Fabius, and soon 
brought his division of the army to such straits, that 
had not Fabius hastened to his rescue, half the Roman 
army would have perished. 

AJR^T the engagement, Minucius called his troops 
together, and addressing them as fellow-soldiers, said : 

That it was above the part of human nature never to 
err in the management of great affairs ; but that it was 
the duty of a prudent man to improve by the faults he 
had committed. 

That some had reason to accuse fortune, but for his 
part he had reason to thank her; for that she had taught 
him in a few hours what he had never learned before, 
that he was unfit to command others, and had need of 
one to command him ; and that we ought not to contend 
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for a yictory over those whose skill and expeiience 
should command our respect. 

That the Dictator must for the future be their com- 
mander ; but that he himself would still be their leader 
in showing them an example of gratitude, and in being 
always the first to obey. 

12.— MINUCIUS TO QUINTUS FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

On the same occasion Minucius, after having ha- 
rangued his troops, is reported to have thus addressed 
the Dictator : 

Fabius had that day obtained a double victory ; one 
by his valour, over his enemies, and another over his 
colleague, by his prudence and humanity. 

That he had preserved them by the one, and instnic- 
ted them by the other; and that Hannibars victory over 
them was not more disgraceful than that of Fabius was 
honourable to himself and salutary to them. 

That he called him Father, not knowing a more 
honourable title ; that he was more obliged to him than 
to his father; for to the latter he owed his own life 
only, but to Fabius, as well as his own, he owed the 
lives of all those then present. 

13.— POPE LEO I. TO ATTILA. 

Attila, king of the Huns, one of the greatest generals 
of the fifth century, was sumamed * The Scourge of 
God.' Encouraged by the success of his arms, he de- 
termined to besiege Bome, and was already marching 
to execute his design, when Pope Leo I., sumamed the 
Great, sets forth to meet him. Here you must make the 
Pope speak in a mminer suitable to tJie circum/stances : 

He tells Attila that the success of his arms has made 
him take a barbarous pleasure in making others un- 
happy ; that it is time to seek a more noble and satis- 
fying glory. He tells him to let men henceforward see 
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his beneficence, as they have hitherto witnessed his 
inhumanity ; to imitate tibie Diying Being ; how / to fear 
God ; wherefore f 

By this speech Attila is dissuaded from his contem- 
plated enterprise. 

14.— RICHMOND'S SPEECH TO HIS SOLDIERS, EN- 
COURAGING THEM AGAINST RICHARD ni. 

He reminds them of the obstacles they have over- 
come ; that Bichard, whom he characterizes as a wild 
boar thirsting for blood, and whose devouring rage has 
devastated the flourishing fields of their fair country, is 
still in the heart of the island ; shows the difierence 
between one whose cause is just, and another whose 
cause is unjust. Exhorts his soldiers to a brave bear- 
ing; tells them what they should be both in peace and 
war ; tells them what awaits them if victorious ; and 
finally bids them unfurl their standards, and in the name 
of St. George and Richmond march to victory. 

15.— JOAN OF ARC TO HER EXECUTIONERS. 

She commences by asking them if they now think 
themselves in safety ; in a series of rapid questions re- 
proaches them for their cowardice, their impiety, their 
barbarity, and their usurpation. It is in vain that they 
deliver her up to torture. He that gave her His assis- 
tance to vanquish them, and drive them before her as a 
flock of sheep, has given her courage to fear their flames 
no more than she feared their swords. She menaces 
them with the Divine vengeance, and with the vengeance 
of all France, which is everywhere arming; and tells 
them they shall be driven from Paris, from Normandy 
and Guienne. She finishes by saying that they will 
carry back with them to England nothing but the Divine 
displeasure, and prophecies the ills about to fall on the 
royal family of England. 
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16.— THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESS OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE DUKE'S FIRST TAKING HIS 
SEAT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Duke of Wellington, on taking the conimand of 
the Peninsular Army in Spain in the year 1809, was 
simply Sir Arthur Wellesley, but in consequence of the 
brilliant victories he gained there over Bonaparte's best 
generals, he was in the space of four years successively 
created baron, viscount, earl, marquis, and lastly duke. 

On the Duke's taking his seat in the House of Lords 
the Lord Chancellor alluded to this fact, and stated that 
this occasion was the first and only time that a subject 
had on his first entrance into that house manifested his 
right to all the dignities in the peerage of the realm that 
the crown can confer. He then complimented the duke 
on his brilliant career, and presented him with the thanks 
of the House on his return from his command abroad. 

The Duke in reply alludes to the inadequacy of his 
feelings to return their lordships thanks for tliis fresh 
mark of their approbation of his conduct and of their 
favour. He is quite overcome by the honours that have 
been conferred upon him, and by the favour manifested 
towards him by the Prince Regent, by their Lordships, 
and the public. 

He then alludes to the confidence reposed ia. him by 
the "■ government, and by His Royal Highness the com- 
mander-in-chief ; to the cordial assistance he has re- 
ceived from his gallant friends the general officers of the 
army, who, he says, are an honour to their country, to 
the gallantry and discipline of the troops, and to the 
encouragement he had received from the protection and 
gracious favour of the Prince ; and he considers that 
however great the difficulties he had to contend with, 
the means he had at his disposal were equal to over- 
come them, and he is apprehensive that he shall not be 
found 80 deserving of theit favour a^ he could wish. 
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He says, however, that if his merit is not great, his 
gratitade is nnbonnded ; and he assures their lordships 
that they will always find him ready to serve His Majesty 
to the utmost of his ahility in any capacity wherein his 
services can be at all osefol to Mie country. 

17.— CONGRATULATOBY ADDRESS ON THE 
OCCASION OF A MARRIAGE. 

Lord B., a nobleman, respected by his tenantry, and 
captain of a troop of Yeomaniy Cavalry, is just married ; 
the officers and men of his troop, wishing to make him 
a present on the occasion, obtain the consent of his 
Lordship's mother, a widow, to sit for her portrait, 
which when completed they present to their captain in 
the following terms : 

The officers and men of the troop, (which you must 
navMy) after offering their warmest congratulations on 
the marriage, invoke the Divine blessing on Lord B. 
and the amiable lady he has chosen as partner for life. 

They express the respect they feel for him as captain 
of their troop, and allade to the interest he has ever 
shown in all that concerns its efficiency and welfare. 

They beg his lordship will accept at their hands the 
wedding gift he sees before him, as a mark of their 
esteem, not only as their captain, bat as a landlord and 
a man. 

They then say what the gift is ; allnding at the same 
to the regard they all feel for his mother. They well 
know that she too takes a deep interest in the troop, 
commanded formerly by her beloved hnsband, and now 
by an affectionate son, who they say is treading in his 
noble father's footsteps. They here make allusion to 
the frequency of their visits to C — House, his lordship's 
residence, where his mother has ever most cordially 
welcomed them. 

They then tell Lord B. that they might have chosen 
Q 
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a more costly gift, bnt not one that he could have 
more highly valued, and hope that as he looks on the 
well-known fiEice so faithfully portrayed on canvas, his 
thoughts will sometimes revert from the original to the 
— troop of the shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

18.— LORD B/S REPLY. 

Lord B., after thanking the officers and men for their 
kind congratulations, assures them that he shall con- 
tinue to feel the warmest interest in all that relates to 
his troop; and that he will endeavour still to merit 
the good opinion they entertain of him as a landlord 
and as a man. 

He then alludes to the portrait, and tells them that 
if he had himself been consulted on the matter it is 
the very present he should have chosen. He speaks 
in touching terms of the feelings of gratitude and filial 
affection that bind him to his mother ; expatiates on a 
few of her virtues, and assures them he shall never 
forget the delicacy evinced in their choice of the gift ; 
and further says that henceforth his dear mother and 

the — troop of the shire Yeomanry Cavalry will be 

so intimately associated in his mind that, when looking 
on the portrait, he must of necessity remember the 
kindly feelings of his troop that prompted them to make 
him so acceptable a present. 

19.— PRESENTATION TO LADY B. OF A TESTIMONIAL 

BY COTTAGERS. 

The dowager Lady B., 'mother of Lord B., is about 
to leave C — House, and the cottagers residing on the 
estate wish on her departure to make her ladyship a 
present, as a token of the deep gratitude they feel 
towards her for the many acts of kindness she has 
shown them during her long residence among ik^m. 
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The cottagers hope Lady B. will not consider it a 
lihertj on their part thus to address her, hat they can- 
not aJlow her ladyship to go away without expressing 
their unfeigned sorrow at the prospect of losing her ; 
and their wishes for her fatnre happiness. 

They would also indulge the hope that she will, in 
her new ahode, sometimes think of the cottagers of C, 
and she may rest assured that she will never he for- 
gotten hy them. 

The many acts of kindness they have experienced at 
her ladyship's hands render that ^possible™ were they 
to enumerate all these it would indeed he a long list, 
but they cannot pass over in silence the coal and clothing 
club established by her, and particularly the beautiful 
school that her ladyship has at her own cost established 
and endowed. That will stand as a memorial of her 
benevolence for ages to come, and their children's chil- 
dren will bless her for it. 

They venture to hope that her ladyship will kindly 
condescend to accept at their hands the accompanying 
silver paper knife ; its intrinsic value is small, but they 
well know that her ladyship will not estimate its value 
by its cost, but by the feelings of respect and affection 
that influenced the givers. 

They conclude by invoking the Divine blessing on 
her ladyship. 

20.— LADY B.'S REPLY. 

Lady B. cannot sufficiently admire the beautiful pre- 
sent the cottagers have chosen for her : asks her friends 
around her if it is not charming ; says it is so useful 
and the very thing she wanted. She assures the cotta- 
gers that she shall value it almost more than any pre- 
sent she has ever received ; thanks them for their good 
feelings towards her; tells them they are too grateful 
for what she may have done for them ; and as to tha 
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school 80 feelingly allnded to, she cannot think of appro- 
priating to herself all the credit of estahHshing it, as it 
was what her dear hnshand had intended to do had he 
lived, and she has only carried ont his wishes. 

She tells them their pretty present will recall them 
all individoally to her mind ; that she shall picture one 
going out to his daily toil, another staying at home to 
attend to her domestic duties, a third it may he called 
away to fight for his native land, and a fonrth sailing 
over the ocean. 

Especially shall she he with them in spirit on the 
Sunday, in their pretty little church, joining in their 
prayers and praises, and in hnej she shall hear the 
sweet tones of their village dboir, and she hopes here- 
after to meet them in a happier world where partings 
wiU he unknown. 
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CONCLUDING LETTEB. 



ON THE ART OF PEECIS WRITING. 

My dear Boy, • 

Now that you have been tolerably exercised in 
the yarions kinds of composition properly so caUed, 
I wish to caU your attention to a kind of writing that i^ 
beginning to take its place amongst the subjects taught 
in good schools, and which, perhaps, is second to none 
in point of utility ; I allude to what is called Precis 
Writing. 

The very word * precis* will immediately suggest to 
your mind its connexion with ' precision,* ike second of 
the four general qualities of style we have already con- 
sidered. In point of fact precis writing is the pushing 
of this quality to its extreme limit ; for by a * precis* is 
meant a digest, epitome, or abstract of whatever forms 
the subject of a composition ; and the art of precis 
writing consists in giving the meaning of written matter 
in a succinct form, and in the fewest possible words. 

By a few examples I shall try to render my meaning 
intelligible. 

Ex. ' *Twas evening ; for the sun had set, and twilight 
from the east came on, forerunning night.* The prin- 
eipd idea here ia stated in the simple sentence, ' It was 
evening.* 
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' Many and many a time have I seen him,' means 
simply, ' I have often seen him.' 

' I predicted what was to happen/ may be expressed 
thus, ' I predicted the result ;' so, *' The man that was 
free from goilt conld with imponiiy have done it/=' The 
innocent man conld have done it with impunity.' ' Gome 
and see where I was bom/=' Come and see my birth- 
place.' 

In these examples yon will observe that subordinate 
sentences may be reduced to a single word. Often, as 
in poetry, you will find the same idea repeated in differ- 
ent forms with qualifying adjuncts. In such a case it 
will be sufficient to express the idea only once, and the 
more simply this is done the better will be your precis. 

In this, as in ordinary composition, attention must be 
paid to the four fundamental qualities treated of before. 
The following general rules applicable to this subject 
may with advantage be borne in mind :— 

Rules. 

Substitute when possible, a single word for an ad- 
verbial or a prepositional phrase ; also for a subordinate 
sentence. 

Omit the less important ideas. 

Beject all tautological and ornamental expressions. 

You will doubtless perceive that this process is the 
converse of what you did when writing the Exercises for 
Letters and for Narratives : there you had to enlarge on 
a few hints given : here your exercise will be to con- 
dense. In original composition the most important part 
of your duty is to search for ideas and to classify them 
according to their relative importance; in precis writing, 
on the contrary, the ideas are all ready to your hand» 
and jour work is to exercise your judgment in dis- 
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criminating the leading from the sahordinate ideas, and 
to select them accordingly. 

Your exercise in the one case, we may compare to the 
operation of uniting the principal parts of the skeleton 
of an animal, and of covering and clothing it, — ^where it 
would be requisite to conform to certain rules in order 
to preserve a just proportion among the members of the 
body, and give to the whole a neat and graceful appear- 
ance. In the other case, we may compare it to the 
formation of a skeleton that will fit into the body ; or, 
to the clearing of a given skeleton from aU extraneous 
matter. I have mentioned an alternative in this latter 
case, because in making a digest or abstract, you will 
not always find the framework in the words given, but 
will have to supply others to express the required idea. 

The chief use of this species of composition is to 
economise time, to present to the mind of the reader 
those points that are important, and thus to enable him 
to grasp without effort the purport of the whole. A tele- 
graphic despatch, and the notes that a speaker uses, are 
familiar examples of precis wiiting. 

The use of precis when applied to official documents 
and letters is invaluable. This too is perhaps the more 
difficult application of it; with the examples on this 
part I will point out for you a few guiding principles. 

Example 1. 

Once an ass, heavily laden with sialt, being sorely 
oppressed by his burden and fatigued with the journey, 
came to a river that he had to cross. Being tlursty he 
stopped, and on bowing down to drink stumbled and fell 
into the water. On rising he perceived that his load 
had become much Hghter, for, as the panniers were 
not waterproof, the salt, being soluble in water, had 
melted. Some time after this, the ass, carrying a load 
of sponges, came to the river, and thinking that he cauld 
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lighten himself of his harden, as he hefore had done 
with the salt, sank down in the water. The sponges, 
on account of their absorbent property, soon became 
saturated, and thus increased to a great extent the ass's 
load. The poor beast after straggling for some time, 
at last perished in his efforts to regain the bank. 

The simple framework of this story may be exhibited 
as follows : — 

An ass heavily laden with salt was once crossing a 
river, and on attempting to drink stumbled and fell. On 
rising he perceived that his burden was greatly lightened, 
the salt having melted in the water. Afterwards being 
laden with sponges, he came to the river and plonged 
in, expecting a similar result ; but the water rendered 
the sponges so heavy that he, being unable to rise, was 
drowned in the attempt. 

In this abstract, I have tried to give you as conciselj 
as possible, all the ideas that are necessary to affi>rd a 
general outline of the whole story. In the first sentence 
I have omitted any reference to the effects that the bur- 
den produced, these being sufficiently indicated in the 
word * heavily.' Again, the facts, that the animal had 
come to a river, and was obliged to cross it, are ex- 
pressed in the abstract by the words, * was once crossing 
a river.' Again, it is sufficient to say, ' the salt had 
melted,' to convey to the mind of a person unacquainted 
with the facts the impression both that the articles 
containing it were not waterproof, as well as that salt is 
soluble. 

Example 2. 

Two travellers once set out on a journey together, 
and having come to an unfrequented place, they found 
an ass straying. Both were overjoyed, and ran forward. 
''Now/' says one, ''I Bh»lL at la&t &id rest for my weaiy 
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feet ; for this ass straying in snch a place, can belong 
to no one near; I therefore will claun it, and it will 
carry me over what remains of my journey." ** Hold," 
cries the other, '* I am as tired as yon; I have travelled 
over the same ground, and have been subjected to the 
same inconveniences, and my right to the ass is as 
good as yours ; nay, better, for I first saw it ; and no- 
thing shall prevent me from claiming my rightful pro- 
perty." ** Your property !" indignantly cries the other, 
'* if you rest your claim on having first seen it, mine in 
that respect is as good as yours, for I saw it as soon 
as you did, and you must admit I spoke first." Being 
unable to convince each other by words, they quickly 
came to blows, and whilst they were struggling together, 
the ass, the prize that each so much coveted, ran away, 
leaving both to finish their journey unaided as they 
began. 

An abstract of this would run as foUows :— 

Two travellers once journeying together saw an ass 
straying in a solitary place. They joyfully ran forward; 
and each, on the ground of his need of he^, and of 
having first seen it, claimed the ass. Whilst they were 
wrangling and contending whose it should be, not even 
abstaining from blows, the ass ran away, so that neither 
gained possession of it. 

Example 8. 

** . . . This three years' day these eyes, though elear, 
To ontward view, of blemish or of i^ot, 
Berefi; of light, their seeing have forgot. 
Nor to these idle orbs does day appear, 
Or snn, or moon, or stars thronghoat the year, 
Or man or woman.'* 

Here the poet wishes to state a simple fact, namely, his 
blindness. An abstract of it would be simply^ < I hav^ 
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been blind for three years/ The tautology which here 
adds so much beauty to the simple fiact, is disregarded. 

Example 4. 

'< If by a more noble and more adequate conception 
that be considered as wit which is at once natural and 
new, that which though not obvious is upon its first 
production acknowledged to be just ; if it be that which 
he that never found it wonders how he missed ; to mi 
of this kind the metaphysical poets have seldom risen. 
Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural ; they 
are not obvious, but neither are they just, and the 
reader, far from wondering how he missed them, won- 
ders more frequently by what perseverance of indnstiy 
they were ever found." 

This, divested of the less important ideas and ba- 
lanced sentences, becomes : * The metaphysical poets 
have seldom risen to the wit that is natural, new, truth- 
ful, and unexpected. Their thoughts though often new 
are wanting in every other element of vnt, and the 
reader only wonders how the writers could have ever 
found them.' 

These examples will suffice to show you what is meant 
by precis writing; and such as the above you will not 
find difficult exercises. You may obtain abundance of 
examples in the subjects already given, — the fables, 
letters, and narratives ; and of these I would recom- 
mend you to do as many as you can, in order to acquire 
the power of abridging discourse readily. 

In abridging letters you must observe a certain pe- 
culiarity of form in all ; but in other respects, as the 
subjects of them differ so widely, you must depend on 
the general principles of abridgment given above. The 
following examples will exemplify my meaning. They 
are taken from a most interesting correspondence relative 
to the discovery of gold in A.\xat£«Jii&. 
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Edmund H. Hargraves to the Honourable the 
Colonial Secretary, 

Sir, Sydney, April 3, 1861. 

With reference to my interviews with yon regarding 
the discoveries recently made by me of the existence of 
gold on the Crown lands in the interior of this country, 
and to your suggestion that I should communicate to 
yon in writing my views on the matter, I beg leave to 
state, that I embarked in the discovery at my own ex- 
pense as a speculation, and as a means of bettering my 
fortune in the event of my search proving successful. 
I have succeeded beyond my expectations, and so far, 
the gi'eat hardships, expenses, and exercise of my skill 
have been rewarded ; and further, that within the period 
of my exploration, the last two months, I have made 
very satisfactory discoveries of the existence of the pre- 
cious metal in several localities on the Crown lands 
above referred to, and that my first discovery was made 
on the 12th of February last. 

I have the honour to submit for the early considera- 
tion of the Government the following proposition, viz., 
that if it should please the Government to award to me 
in the first instance the sum of five hundred pounds as 
a compensation, I would point out the localities to any 
officer or officers they may appoint, and would undertake 
to realize to the Government my representations, and 
would leave it to the generosity of the Government, after 
the importance of my discoveries and disclosures have 
been ascertained, to make me an additional reward 
commensurate with the benefit likely to accrue to the 
Government and the country. 

Requesting the honour of an early answer, addressed 
to me, East Gosford, Brisbane Water, 

I have, &c. 
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ASSTSAOT. 

Edward H. Hargraves 
to 
Hon. Col. Secretary. 

Sydney, 8/4/51. Beporting that he has discover 
gold on the Crown lands in the int^( 
and proposing to point ont the localit 
on a compensation of five hundred ponii 
being at once awarded to him, leaving 1 
farther reward to the liberalii^ of the € 
vemment, on the valne of his discoTi 
being ascertained. 

The above is the more general form of an abstract 
a letter. Yon wiU observe the broad margin on the 1 
hand side, wherein are placed the names of the part 
by whom and to whom the letter is addressed, a 
where reference to other letters and documents may 
inserted. With regard to the language there is a to 
change. You conceive the letter fdone to be giving 1 
information, and consequently the epistolary and dir 
form is no longer appHcable; the whole must be < 
pressed in the indirect, as what the letter does conta 
You find after a perusd of its contents, what its gene 
object is, and then introduce the statements by so 
descriptive participle, such as stating, reporting, reco 
mending, explaining, &c., according to the charactei 
its contents. 

Most letters, even letters of friendship, when abridf 
in this manner, are treated merely as matters of £i 
and consequently all expressions of friendship, affeoti 
or courtesy, when incidental, are omitted. 

We will now resume the correspondence. 

A letter from the Governor of the Colony in referei 
to the above, was sent to the Colonial Secretary, 
qaesting him to retuin to Mx. Hax^&ves's applicaii 
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an answer similar to what was giTen to a former proposal 
from another person who professed to have discovered 
gold on the Crown lands, to the effect that if Mr. Har- 
greaves thought proper to make known the locality 
where it was to be foand, he might rely npon the libe- 
Tality of the Government in rewarding him in dae pro- 
portion to the valne oi the dispovery when ascertained. 

A Minute of His Excellency's letter nms thus : 

Minnte of His Ex. 
Sir C. A. Fitzroy. 

Directing Mr. Hargraves to be informed in reply 
to his letter, that if he thinks proper to 
make known the localities where he has 
fonnd gold, he may rely upon the liberality 
of the Government in rewarding him in 
due proportion to the value of his discovery 
when ascertained. 

To this letter Mr. Hargraves returned the following 
reply : 

Edward H. Hargraves to the Honou/rahle the 
Colonial Secretary, 

Sir, Sydney, April 80, 1861. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 16th instant, and in reply beg to say, that 
I am quite satisfied to leave the remuneration for my 
discovery of gold on Crown land to the liberal conside- 
ration of the Government. The following are the locali- 
ties where it exists, viz., ** Lewes Ponds and Summer 
Hill Creeks," " McQuarrie and x Bivers," in the Dis- 
tricts of Bathurst and Wellington. I am now awaiting 
his Excellency's pleasure as to the mode of testing the 
value of my discovery. Please address, ** Care Samuel 
Peek and Co.'s, George Street.'* I have, &c. 
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OJ this letter ihefoUomng is a MiniUe. 

Ed. H. Hargraves 
to 

The Hon. Col. Sec. 

Sydney f 80/4/51. Stating that he is satisfied 
leave his remuneration to the liberal o 
sideration of the Goyemment ; describ 
the localities where the gold exists; i 
representing that he awaits the Govenu 
instructions as to the mode of testing 
discovery. 

The Colonial Secretary then received a letter ft 
the Governor, instructing him to send a copy of I 
Hargraves*s letter to Mi. Stutchbury, the Geologi 
Surveyor, and inform him that Mr. H. had been direc 
to place himself in communication with Mr. S., in on 
that he might point out the localities in which the g 
is found, and respecting which Mr. S. should underts 
a strict examination, and send in a report at his earli 
convenience. 

Minute of the 
Gov. C. A. Fitzroy's 

Letter. Directing Mr. Stutchbury to exami 
the localities pointed out by Mr. Hargra^ 
and send a report of them. 

Meanwhile the following letter is received from 

Chas, H, Greerif Commissioner Crown Landsy to 
The Hon, Colonial Secretary y Sydney, 

Sir, Bathnrst, May 8, 1861. 

I have the honour to report that a Mr. Hargraves h 
been employing people to dig for gold on the Snmni 
JBiJl Creek in this d&trict, and they have succeeded 
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procnring several onnces. I conceive it to be my daty 
to proceed to the spot and serve notice npon all the 
parties to refrain from further operations, and in the 
meantime I shall^ feel mnch obliged for farther instmc- 
tions upon this particular point. The excitement con- 
sequent upon the report of gold having been found in 
considerable quantities is very great ; and I would beg 
to suggest that some stringent measures should be taken 
to prevent the labouring classes from leaving their em- 
ployment to search on the Crown lands ; and I would 
respectfully submit that perhaps the procuring of a 
licence to dig might in some measure restrain the shep- 
herds and others from leaving their masters suddenly ; 
for I have every reason to believe that, should the re- 
ports gain ground, this will be the case to an extent 
which will be attended with great losses to the stock- 
holders. I have, &c. 

A Minute of this letter would read thus : 

Chas. H. Green, Com. Cr. Lands, 

to 
Hon. Col. Sec. 
Bathurst, 8/6/51. Beporting that a Mr. Hargraves 
had been employing people to dig for gold 
on Summer Hill Creek in his district ; that 
they had succeeded in procuring several 
ounces ; that he intended to proceed to the 
spot and serve notice on the parties to re- 
frain from further operations ; that the ex- 
citement consequent upon the report of gold 
having been found in considerable quanti- 
ties was very great : requesting instructions 
for his own guidance, and suggesting that 
a licence to dig should be required, and 
that other measures if possible should be 
taken to prevent the labouring classes from 
leaving their masters suddenly. 
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Haying reached the spot, Mr. Green writes thus 

Chas. H. Green, Commissioner of Crown Landi 
to the Honourable the Colonial Secretary, 

Sir, Bathurst, May 13, li 

I have the honour to report for Her Majesty's Go 
ment, that in accordance mth the intention express 
my letter of 8th instant, I proceeded to the spot t 
I had heen informed the diggers were at work, 
my arrival at the mine I found seven or eight pe 
at work there ; and having given them notice to c 
from their search, they produced a letter signed b] 
Hargraves, purporting to authorize their working, 
to prevent other parties from digging in the 
neighbourhood. I did not see any authority fron 
Governor to Mr. Hargraves, empowering him to { 
such licences to others. Having performed what I 
sidered my duty in the above matter, I must now re< 
his Excellency's frirther orders as to my proceeding 

The excitement in Bathurst amongst aU classes i 
tense ; and to complete it a man has brought in a pic 
gold valued at £80, and weighing thirteen ounces, 
specimens I have seen to-day. Hundreds are either ^ 
or are preparing to start for the * diggings,' where I 
the scenes once acted in California will be acted 
again. Parties are taking arms with them, and u: 
some very speedy measures are adopted I fear thej 
set any regulations that may heret^r be promul^ 
at defiance, as up here we have not the means oi 
forcing them. It would I imagine be only throng] 
assist$|ice of the respectable portion of the diggers 
ing the Executive that any system of licences even ( 
be carried out. I have, & 
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Minute of the above. 

Ghas. n. Green, Com. Cr. Lands, 

to 
The Hon. Col Sec. 
Bathursty 13/6/61. Reporting that on proceeding 
to the scene of the gold diggings he foand 
seven or eight persons at work ; that npon 
his serving them with notice to desist they 
produced an authority from Mr. Hargraves ; 
and requesting further orders as to his pro- 
ceedings ; representing the intense excite- 
ment among all classes in Bathurst ; that 
hundreds are gone or are preparing to go 
to the * diggings '; that several were taking 
arms with them ; and urging the necessity 
of adopting immediate measures for the 
maintenance of order. 

To this the following reply was returned : 

E. Deas Thomson, Colonial Secretary, to 
C. H, Green, Esq, 

Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Sir, Sydney, May 16, 1851. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your farther letter of 
Idth instant, relative to persons searching for gold in 
the district of Bathurst, I do myself the honour to in- 
form you that the Inspector General of Police has been 
requested to instruct the Provincial Inspector of the 
Western District to proceed immediately to the localities 
where the gold is found, and to make a report of the 
measures he may deem necessary or expedient for the 
peace and good order of the district, and the control of 
the numerous population (many of whom will probably 
be of the worst character,) who may be expected to 
congregate in that part of the country. He will receive 
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discretionary power to engage additional constables, and 
to adopt snch other means as he may consider absolutely 
requisite to meet the exigencies that may probably arise. 

The benches of magistrates at Orange, Molong, and 
Wellington, and the police magistrates at Bathnrst and 
Cureoar, have been durected to co-operate 'with the pro- 
vincial inspector in any way in their power to cany out 
the object in view. 

I am instructed to thank you for yonr commonication, 
and to approve of the notices which you have given to 
the persons whom you found searching for gold, to desist 
from proceeding, — a course which it will be expedient 
for you to follow in respect to all the persons who may 
be found working the mines. 

I beg to add that Government will lose no time in 
framing and publishing regulations for placing all per- 
sons desirous of searching for gold under proper license 
and control. I have, &c. 

MirnUe of the above. 

E. D. Thomson, Col. Sec. 
to 
C. H. Green. 

Sydney, 5/16/51. Conveying the Governor's 
approval of the course Mr. Green had taken, 
requesting him to act similarly in respect 
to all persons who may be found working at 
the mines, and stating that regulations will 
be framed for placing all persons desirous 
of searching for gold under proper licence 
and control, and that instructions had been 
given to the proper authorities to provide 
for the maintenance of order. 

The Provincial Inspector of Police having visited the 
spot reported as follows : 
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D. F. F, Scott, to the Inspector General of Police. 

Sir, Bathurst, May 25, 1851. 

I have the hononr to report that I left Bathurst 
yesterday to visit the gold &eld, and returned from 
thence to-day. The distance is over forty miles, over a 
clear and defined but mountainous road, fit for a carriage 
to travel on. 

2nd. The diggings are in a creek situated mthin 
steep hills varying in height, with flats from ten to 
twenty yards in width. In these flats gold is found. 
Large pieces of rock have to be removed, the slate 
formation shattered by the pick, and the earth to be 
washed. The solid pieces of gold are found underneath 
and between the rocks and slate, and the small portions 
are produced from washing the earth in cradles, the 
whole being an operation of great labour and uncer- 
tainty, a party earning but little one day and many 
pounds another day. 

drd. As far as I could ascertain, there were one 
thousand souls at the mine, quiet, well conducted, and 
mostly doing well ; but many had left, having been 
either unsuccessful in their diggings, unprovided with 
food and money, or too aged for so laborious a work. 

4th. I am quite convinced that even with the present 
number of diggers, the deposit of gold in this creek will 
be exhausted within a month, and when the vast herd 
now flocking up arrive (960 people were counted be- 
tween Bathurst and Penrith alone) they will have to find 
other deposits, or return to their respective homes. In 
either case there must be very great misery endured 
from scarcity of food, from cold, from fever, from ague, 
rheumatism, and from crime. 

5th. I am of opinion that any persons in Government 
or other good employment, receiving a certain and fixed 
income, or any mechanic in full work, will commit an 
act of extreme folly if they resign their situations ; for 
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in the search of gold the mass will have to endure 
severe privations, risk the loss of health, and eventually 
have to solicit to he restored to the appointments they 
thoughtlessly gave np. 

6th. I helieve the amoont of gold ol>tained within 
three weeks from this creek to amount to £5000 worth. 
This of course is an estimate derived only from conver- 
sations I have had with numerous parties. 

7th. On the sahbath all parties left off work, and the 
Bev. Mr. Chapman, a Wesleyan minister, preached to a 
large congregation. 

8th. All articles of consumption are very dear. Win- 
ter has set in ; the nights are cold and frt)sty, and the 
small pools are covered with ice. There is but little 
food for horses, and many of them have already dis- 
appeared. Two small thefts had taken place. 

9th. There doubtless will be thousands of persons 
assembled at the various diggings in a short time, and 
many worthless characters among them, but I do not 
anticipate much difficulty in preserving the peace if 
prompt and energetic measures are at once adopted. 
I beg to offer such suggestions as have occurred to me 
for the consideration of your better judgment. 

1st. To swear in all respectable persons as con- 
stables, and to permit them to keep their 
arms. Those who object to be sworn in to 
be refused a licence. 

2nd. To grant licences to other classes, on con- 
dition that they give up their arms ; these 
arms to be registered, and kept in the 
Bathurst court-house or other strong place. 

8rd. For each digging or creek to have not only 
mounted constables, but also foot ; the 
former to escort prisoners to and fro, and 
the latter, assisted by the specials, to 
apprehend. 
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4th. * To prohibit spirits. The respectable diggers 
are willing to be enrolled as speeials, and 
are desirons to prevent the sale of spiritn- 
oos liquors. 

In conclusion, I have to observe that there will be 
no difficulty in collecting the licence fees, if the poor 
classes are not at once pressed to pay up ; time must be 
given to them to earn the amount. I have, &c. 

Minute of the above, 

D. V. F. Scott, Prov. Insp. of Police, 

to 
Wm. Spain, Insp. Gen. of Police. 

Bathurst, 5/25/61. Giving a description of tfie 
gold field, the manner of working it ; anti- 
cipating from the great numbers assembled, 
that there will be much suffering from 
scarcity of food, and the inclemency of the 
. weather ; urging the necessity of adopting 
prompt and energetic measures to preserve 
the peace, and suggesting certain steps that 
might facilitate that end. 

The following letters, with their precis, may serve as 
further examples to the student. 

Marcus Ttdlim Cicero to Caitis Memmius, 

Your tenant Caius Evander is a person with whom I 
am very intimate, as his patron Marcus ^milius is in 
the number of my most particular friends. I entreat 
your permission, therefore, that he may continue some 
time longer in your house, if it be not inconvenient to 
you, for as he has a great deal of work upon his hands, 
he cannot remove so soon as the Ist of July without 
being extreiQely hurried. I should be ashamed to use 
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many words in soliciting a favonr of this natcfre at your 
hands ; and I am persuaded, that if it is not very mnch 
to your prejudice yon will be as well inclined to grant 
me this request as I should be to comply with any of 
yours. I will only add, therefore, that your indulgence 
will greatly oblige me. Farewell. 

M. T. Cicero 

to 
C. Menmiius. 

Requesting that Caius Evander, Memmius's tenant, 
be permitted to remain in his house longer 
than the beginning of July. 

Plinius to Paulinits. 

I am inclined to be angry with you ; I am not quite 
sure that I have reason to be so, but angry however I 
am. Love, you know, is apt to be capricious, is fre- 
quently ungoyemable, and ever jealous. The occasion 
of this my wrath would be great, you must allow, were 
it just ; yet taking it for granted that it is, I am vehe- 
mently angry at your long silence. Would you soften 
my resentment ? Let your letters for the future be very 
frequent, and very long ; I will excuse you on no other 
terms ; and as absence from Bome, or engagement in 
business, is a plea I can by no means adimit ; so that 
of ill health may the gods avert I As for myself I am 
enjoying, at my villa, the alternate pleasures of study 
and indolence ; — ^those happy privileges of uninterrupted 
leisure. Farewell. 

Plinius 

to 
Paulinus. Reproaching him for his negligence in 

not writing, and urgentiy requesting him to 
write frequent aDLd\on%\e^»\«t%• 
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Jones d Co., Auctioneers, Land and Estate Agents, dc, 
to Messrs, Smith S Broum, Engineers and Ironmongers. 

Gentlemen, London, 18th Sept., 1865. 

For the satisfaction of the Insurance Company 
we have to obtain information relative to the setting of 
the range and works connected with the bath and appa- 
ratus for heating the dwelling house of Woodford Lodge. 

We are asked if the Boiler is protected from fire, i.e., 
is there any wood-work sufficiently near to cause appre- 
hension that the fire of the boiler may come in contact 
with it ? I find that the kitchen is an addition to the 
old house, and erected for Mr. Stirling, and that the 
back of the boiler seems to abut upon the external wall 
of the dining room. 

With respect to the Bath and apparatus for warming 
the House, will you be so good as to say on what prin- 
ciple the pressure is, whether high or low. 

Your reply will be esteemed a favour by 

Yours, &c. 

Jones & Co. 
to 
Smith & Brown. 

London, 18/9/65. Soliciting information regard- 
ing the safety of the kitchen range, the bath 
and heating apparatus of Woodford Lodge, 
also concerning the pressure of the boiler. 

William Webster to John Cameron, 

QlP Leamington, 10th October, 1859. 

I beg to call your attention to the enclosed announce- 
ment of Macmillan's Magazine, a new monthly periodi- 
cal, the first number of which will be published on 
November 1st. 

The author of "Tom Brown's School Days'* will 
commence a new story, ^* Tom Brown at Oxford," in the 
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first number, and he mil also be a regular contributor 
in other departments. 

The services of Professor Masson having been secured 
as Editor, with the co-operation of a competent staff of 
contributors eminent in various branches of literature, 
I believe the Magazine will be at once popular in charac- 
ter and of high merit. 

The Magazine will be handsomely printed in 8vo ; and 
the price having been fixed at one shilling, it is confi- 
dently hoped that it will secure the attention of a large 
class of readers. I am, &c. 

W. Webster 
to 
John Cameron. 

Ijeamington, 10/9/59* Calling attention to the 
announcement of Macmillan's Magazine; 
informing who the Editor and contributors 
are to be, and stating its size and price. 

The Pupil will be required to write the Precis of the 
following letters. 

Boyles and Co,, AgricuUur<d Engineers and MachinkU, 
to Messrs, Cormac and Son, Ironmongers, Leeds, 

Gentlemen, Tiondon, 5th May, 1866. 

One of our partners passing through Leeds a day 
or two ago, observed at your establishment several Lawn 
Mowing Machines of Cerent makers, but not one of 
ours ; we are therefore taking the liberty to send yon 
one of a saleable size, on '* sale or return,'' \diich we 
shall be glad if you will take to account when sold. 
There are no Lawn Mowers lighter to work, and ours is 
beyond question the simplest of any in construction, and 
therefore least liable to derangement. 
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Mr, Bertie to Messrs. Clark and Son. 

Gentlemen, Lichfield, 29th Aug., 1865. 

I take the liberty of again soliciting the favour 
of an order for Eange Boilers. I have only recently 
commenced in business on my own account, after twenty 
years* experience as manager, and the smallest order 
would receive attention. I b^ to quote to you the very 
lowest prices for show and plain boilers. Trusting these 
prices will be satisfactory, I am, &e. 

John KenibU to Linwood Brothers. 

Gentlemen, Manchester, 20th Dee., 1866. 

I hope you will excuse this liberty taken by a 
stranger in person, aliiiough not in name. You are in 
the midst of the Leamington Grate or patent Kitcheners : 
I want a first class man to £x such, aiid I should be glad 
if you would let me know what time a man takes to fix 
say a 5 feet or 6 feet one, providing that his openings 
are prepared for him. 

If you can answer this I shall be glad, and shall at 
any time be happy to do anything of the kind for you. 

I am, &c. 

Mr. Russell to Mr. Jackson. 

Ghnmd Junction Railway Office, 
Dear Sir, London, Aug. 4, 1862. 

We are at present short of porters at a great 
number of our principal stations, and we find it impos- 
sible to get a class of men suitable for the work. 

Please make enquiries in your district, and ascertain 
whether there are any men with good characters likely 
to accept porters' situations. If so, advise me and I will 
arrange for them to be sent to London two days before 
board-day to report themselves to Mr. Gibbs, so that 
they may be taken before the directors in the ordinary 
coursOf 
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I shall be glad to hear what yoa can do with regard 
to this. I am, &c. 

Mr, Jackson to Mr, Russell, 

Ghrand Jnnotion Railway Office, 
Dear Sir, Derby, Aug. 6, 1862. 

I am constantly on the look oat in my district 
for men suitable for porters, police, &c., and scarcely a 
board- day passes bat I send np candidates : last boao^- 
day I sent ap six young men that were desirous of en- 
tering our service in the aboTe capacity, and one went 
up last week. 

Suitable men are not easily found ; many offer them- 
selves that cannot write or even read, while others de- 
mand exorbitant wages. When I meet with any likely 
to suit, I always send them to London for approval and 
appointment, and have done so for many years. 

I am, &c. 

Mr* Russell to Mr, Harrison, 

Grand Junction Hallway Office, 
Dear Sir, London, 3rd April, 1861. 

I have a very strong complaint from Mr. H. 
Grant of Queen Street, that on the 1st instant at 5.80 
p.m. a box was delivered to him that was despatched 
from Manchester on the SOth ult., and had been lying 
at your station during the whole of the dlst. Now if 
this was the case it shows great carelessness on the part 
of some one at your station which cannot be overlooked. 

You will remember that some time ago some goods 
were delayed at the station in the same way, and I had 
your assurance that such a thing should not occur again. 

I wait your reply, which I shall be glad to receive by 
return. I am, &c« 
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Mr. Harrison to Mr, RusseU. 

Grand Junction Bailwaj Office, 
Sir, Nottingham, April 4, 1861. 

Mr. Grant's box was received, here on the morning of 
the 1st inst., and was handed to the agent's carter for 
delivery at 8 a.m. same day. 

Neither myself nor the agent was aware that any 
delay had taken place in the delivery of the box nntU 
Mr. Grant himself complained. An investigation was 
then made, and it was found that the delay was 
occasioned by the inattention of the carter, who had 
been drinking and neglecting his duty in company with 
some others that were about to leave this place. Mr. 
Grant was waited upon by the agent, an apology was 
made, and an assurance given that better attention 
should be given' for the future. Both the agent and 
myself are very much annoyed that any such negligence 
should have arisen; and the man has been severely 
censured and fined ; if you think it necessary, he shall 
be dismissed, but I must state in his favour that he has 
been in the town many years, and is a general favourite 
with tradespeople, and he has expressed much regret for 
his negligence. 

I shall be glad to hear from you as to whether the 
man is to be dismissed, as the agent is most anxious 
that his staff should perform their duties to the satisfac- 
tion of the Company's officers and the public. 

I am, &c. 

Mr. Russell to Mr. Hughes. 

Grand Junction Railway Office, 
Dear Sir, London, May 26, 1861. 

I am informed by the Wagon Office that your 
daily truck and sheet returns are received very much 
behind time, thus causing great inconvenience ; the last 
returns from your station are dated 20th Ma^, I dft \iat 
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see any reason why these retoms should not be sent 
daily as directed in my circular. I must therefore call 
upon yon to explain the delay, and also be good enough 
to send all those now missing to the Wagon Office im- 
mediately, and in fatore-see that they are sent daily. 

I am, &c. 

Mr. Htighes to Mr, Bmsell, . 

Grand Jnnctloii Bailwaj Office, 
Dear Sir, York, 5th June, 1861. 

So far as I know or can learn I think the Wagon 
Office have not mnch reason to complain of any irregu- 
larity connected with the sending of the truck and sheet 
returns. As a rule they are sent daily, made up to the 
day of forwarding ; and have all been sent up to yester- 
day. Through great pressure of work they were allowed 
to accumulate for three days, but that was an exceptional 
case, and will not be be repeated if it can possibly be 
avoided. I am, &c. 

Mr. Green to Mr, RusseU, 

Grand Jnnotion Railway Office, 
Dear Sir, Birmin^^m, 7th May, 186L 

All the improvements at this station, including 
new turn-table, &e., that were sanctioned, have been 
completed and are working satisfactorily. 

I cannot however help regretting that the short siding 
proposed by me for the sole use of the Gas Company 
was not laid down, as it would very much facilitate the 
cartage of their coal without necessitating the shunting 
€uid moving about of their trucks in order to separate 
them from those of other traders that they get mixed up 
with. This extra shunting causes great delay in carting, 
and IB a continual souice oi aoiiio^^iXi^s^^ 
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I observe that the other Company here have laid 
down a siding at their station for the service of the Gas 
Co., who are having large quantities of coal from the 
Yorkshire collieries. I am, &c. 

Mr, BiLSseU to Mr, Green, 

Grand Jnnctioii Railway Office, 
Dear Sir, London, 14th May, 1861. 

I am obliged by your letter of the 2nd instant, 
and shall be glad to know whether you are now able to 
work the coal yard with horses, and without the use of 
an engine being employed for that service. 

Is the cross siding of the coal yard set aside solely for 
the use of the Gas Co. for unloading their coal ? if not, 
cannot some arrangement be made for this to be done ? 

In the meantime, if you consider it necessary that 
additional sidings for the accommodation of the Gas 
Company should be provided, I shall be glad if you will 
communicate with Mr. Low and get a plan and estimate 
of the additional work, and let me have it as soon as 
possible, when I will arrange for the subject to be 
brought before the Expenditure Committee. 

I am, &e, 

Mr, Young to Mr, Scott, 

Ofnnd Junction Railway Office, 
Dear Sir, Oxford, August 20, 1865. 

On the 1st instant I wrote Mr. Sotheby, asking 
for full particulars of some items standing against Mr. 
James Crain in the station account. I repeated the 
letter strongly on the 9th, but am still without a reply ; 
in fact I never can get one in due course from this 
man, and I must therefore ask you to take the matter 
Hp in sueh a way as- will effectually prevent a recurrence. 

I am, &c. 
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Mr, Scott to Mr» Young, 

Grand Junction Bailwaj Office, 
Dear Sir, Bletchley, 25th August, 1862. 

Eeferring to yours of the 20ih instant relative to 
items standing against Mr. Grain, I have taken up the 

matter with the station master at W , who says he 

duly receiyed yoor letter of the 1st instant, bat not that 
of the 9th. He replied to the former on the 14th inst., 
and the oatstanding amount of £10. lis. 6d, was paid 
by Mr. Grain on the idth. 

I have cautioned him to be prompt in replying to aU 
letters, and if you find him inattentiye in such matters 
in future I should be glad if you would let me know. 

I am, &c. 

Mr, Thomson to Mr. C. J, Yule, 

Ghrand Junction EUulway, London, 
Dear Sir, Goods Manager's Office, 4th Oct., 1867. 

So much of the traffic is now being sent from 
Manchester by our competitors, the E. F. £. Go., that 
I beg your earnest co-operation with me in an endeavoar 
to recover at any rate some, and I hope a large portion 
of what we have lost. I find that our rivals have been 
energetically canvassing the traders (drapers, &c.) They 
can offer the warehouses such fsicilities at Manchester 
as we cannot, that the only course whereby we can 
hold our own is to have every draper waited on, and if 
possible, orders obtained from each one, addressed to 
each firm in Manchester from which they buy, for their 
goods to be sent by G. J. Line. 

If this course is properly conducted it will result in 
great gain to the Go., restoring to its natural channel 
a large amount of traffic which we can cany, as well as 
our rivals, if not better. 

I shall be glad to hear from you on this matter as 
early as possible. I am, &c« 
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Mr. Ytde to Mr. Thomson, 

Grand Jnnctioii Bailway Office, 
Dear Sir, Leicester, Ist Nov., 1867. 

It is only within the last few days that I have 
been able to visit the drapers here, having for six weeks 
lost one of onr clerks. 

I find the traders continue favourable to ns, and 
promise very fekirly to order by ns at least half their 
consignments, but they wiU not give a general order to 
each firm to forward their goods by either line in par- 
ticular as a standing rule. 

I am happy to say that we are not losing any Man- 
chester traS&c, and that our service is generally approved 
of. On the whole the traffic from this neighbourhood is 
steadily increasing, and I trust will continue to do so. 
* I am, &c. 

J. Dmican, Esq., to Mr, Jamieson, 

Grand Junction Bailway, 
Dear Sir, London, Ist August, 1865. 

At the request of the official Directors I addressed 
a letter to the District Goods Managers, requesting them 
to urge upon the agents at the respective stations the 
necessity of special exertions being now made to obtain 
immediate payment of every account due to the Company 
for freight or other charges at the stations. I have no 
doubt you will have received a communication from your 
District Manager upon the subject, but it is so urgent 
and important that I take the opportunity of writing 
direct to request that you will give it your special 
attention, 

If there are any accounts outstanding because of over- 
charges or claims, you must at once obtain and forward 
to your District Goods Manager such full particulars as 
will enable him to deal with them, so that you may be 
in a position to adjust and collect the amounts forthwith* 
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With regard to the acconnts that are not disputed, I 
would beg to impress upon you the imperatiye necessity 
for their immediate collection. Every account owing 
31st March must be applied for, and payment obtained 
at once, and no effort must be spared to collect on or 
before the 20th instant those for the month of April. 

In the present position of the Company's affairs it is 
impossible that any account can be allowed to remain in 
arrear, and parties must therefore be urgently pressed 
to settle them at once. The Directors rely on your 
making a special and vigorous effort to collect those oat- 
standing at your station, and they will themselves see 
what you have done. I cannot too strongly impress 
this matter upon you ; and I trust, knowing its vital 
importance at the present moment, you will give it your 
immediate and personal attention. J am, &c. 

Messrs, Colder and Forbes, Solicitors^ to Messrs. 

Howieson and Co. 

Beading, May 18, 1863. 

^* Be Mr. Thos. Holmes, deceased." 

Gentlemen, 

Since the death of the above, active measures have 
been taken to ascertain the state of his affEtirs. 

The result, though less satisfactory than anticipated, 
shows assets beyond liabilities ; but of course time will 
be required to realize and dispose of the business ad- 
vantageously. To effect this, and avoid a winding up 
in chancery, the largest creditors have suggested the 
following proposal : ** That Messrs. Stephen of Wolver- 
hampton and Murray of Manchester be appointed trus- 
tees and inspectors to carry on the business for three 
months ; and then that a meeting of the creditors be 
called." This has during the past day or two received 
the assent of, we believe, all the creditors it has been 
submitted to. The pro^sal in itself seems to bear 
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its own recommendation, bnt to carry it ont, the assent 
of the creditors, with as little delay as possible, will be 
necessary ; and therefore we tmst it will meet with yonr 
approbation, and shall be glad to receive your signature 
to this proposal. We are, &c. 

Messrs, Howieson <& Co., to Messrs, Colder d Forbes. 

London, May 19, 1863. 

'< Re Thos. Holmes, deceased." 
Gentlemen, 

In reply, we could not be better satisfied than 
with the names of the gentlemen appointed trustees in 
this matter, but before giving our assent and signature 
vnll thank you to inform us what time will elapse before 
the creditors are paid. We ask this question for this 
reason ; — owiug to the death of a party interested it is 
compulsory that we should very shortly balance our 
books, and consequently should like to know when there 
will be a settlement. In similar instances we have been 
led to expect a good dividend and payment very soon, 
when it has turned out the reverse, and it would have 
been to our advantage not to have signed the proposals. 
Be good enough to understand that we do not intend 
these remarks to be applicable to this identical case ; as 
we leave it in the present hands with every confidence 
that the interests of all parties will be protected. 

On the receipt of your reply, we doubt not that we 
shall not hesitate to sign the memorandum, and remain, 

Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Messrs. Colder <& Forbes to Messrs. Howieson d Co. 

Reading, May 20, 1863. 

** Re Mr. Thos. Holmes, deceased." 
Gentlemen, 

We have pleasure in giving you the best infor- 
mation circumstances allow, in reply to your favour of 

3 
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yesterday's date. Tou will have perceived firom the 
proposals sent yoa that it is intended to empower the 
two proposed inspectors to carry on the business kt 
three months, and then call a meeting of the crediton. 
In the meantime it is hoped the inspectors may be able 
to get in the book debts, to dispose adyantageonslj of 
the business to one or more parties, and to declare a 
considerable first payment on account at the meeting. 
It will rest with the creditors to determine what farther 
is to be done, and there can be no donbt all parties will 
be desirous to carry the business to a final close without 
any unnecessary expense or delay. We should hope six 
months altogether may suffice. We remain, &c. 

Messrs, Howieson d Co, to Messrs, Colder d Forbes, 

Gentlemen, London, May Slat, 1868. 

We herewith hand you our memorandum signed, 
and thank you for your attention in this matter. 

We are, Ac. 

Messrs, Colder d Forbes to Messrs, Hovoieson d Co, 

Gentlemen, Beading, Sept. 26, 1868. 

At a general meeting held at the Temperance 
Hotel, Beading, on this day, it was resolved lliat the 
trustees should further carry on the business for six 
months longer, ^d then that it should be woundup 
entirely for the benefit of the creditors. 

We remain, &c. 

Messrs, Hunter and Co, to Messrs, Powdl and Sons. 

Gentlemen, Belfest, March 11th, 1861. 

We beg to 0ay, in reply to your application for 
payment, that we purpose sending you a remittance this 
week, and in the meantime, we are. Gentlemen, 

Yours, &c. 
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Messrs. Powell and Sons to Messrs, Hunter and Co. 

Dear Sirs, London, March 23, 1861. 

We beg to refer yon to your letter of the 11th 
instant, wherein yon say yon ** purpose sending a re- 
mittance this week.** We did not wish to write you 
agab on this subject, folly expecting it by every post, 
but have been disappointed. 

It is superfluous to recapitulate our terms which were 
mutually agreed to : we put it to yourselyes if it is isdr 
for monthly payments that accounts be running from De- 
cember last till now ; and we cannot allow 2} per cent. 
We should have been happy to draw upon you at three 
or four months had that met your approbation, as we 
are at all times pleased to meet our friends as far as 
possible. 

We can assure you it is far more unpleasant for us to 
write this letter, however friendly and courteously it may 
be couched, than for you to receive it. 

In settlement of last October account you very feaxlj 
took but 1^ per cent. ; what we want is a definiid 
arrangement that will obviate the necessity of writing 
you on this subject again ; and waiting a remittance and 
further commands, We remain, &o. 

Messrs. Hunter and Co. to Messrs. Powell amd Sons. 

Gentlemen, Belfast, 25th March, 1861. 

In answer to yours of 23rd instant we have 
much pleasure in handing you our cheque, less 1^ pier 
cent., for the amount of your account against us, and 
hoping there will be no reason for any further uneasiness 
on your part. We are, &c. 

Your receipt in due course will oblige 

H. & Co. 



UNIVERSITY MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATION 

SUBJECTS. 



OXFORD SUBJECTS, AND METHOD OF TREATING 

THEM. 

JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 

1858 — Write a short Essay : 
1,— On Coal, and the advantages that a Country derives 

from a plentiful supply of it.— What it is ; where it is found; 
how obtained ; by whom ; distncts supplying it ; modes of con- 
veyance to places of consumption. UseS.— For cooking food > 
wanning houses ; lighting them ; gas ; smelting iron ; forging 
implements of agriculture ; driving locomotives ; aiding in manu- 

fiictures of all kinds. Advantages a Country derives 

from a plentiful supply of it.— Greater fociHties in pro- 
ducing manufiactures of all kinds ; therefore greater aptitude for 
commerce ; therefore abundance of labour for the population ; 
cheapness of clothing; greater security by night for the inhabitants 
of large towns ; better health of the inhabitants, extreme cold 
being prejudicial to health. 

2 —On the habits and uses of any one of the Domestic 

animals. The Cow. — Disposition quiet, gentle; gregarious, 
or fond of society ; like all animals very fond of her young ; how 
fed in winter and summer, and where kept ; her haunts in 
summer time ; regularly milked twice a day. Uses ; when alive, 
milk ; when dead, flesh ; hide ; horns ; hoofs ; bones. 

3 —A brief sketch of the Life of Oliver Goldsmith.— 

This to be treated as No. 6. 
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1869. 4.— Iron and its nses.— What it is ; where found ; 
how obtained ; qualities ; capable of polish ; hard ; how this 
quality may be increased, as in steel; possesses the property 
when softened, of welding ; mode of preparation ; ore to be 
fused ; how this is done ; pig-iron, what ; in what it differs from 
bar-iron. Us68t ^i'^^ the principal of these. 

No. 5.— A description of the chief points of interest 
in any one county in the United Kingdom.— No. 25 wiU 

furnish hints for this subject. 

6.— A brief sketch of the life and character of Alex- 
ander the Great, or Milton, or Washington.— Time when 

he lived ; circumstances, if any, connected with boyhood ; his 
education; the employment of his early manhood; the wan, 
exploits or writings that hare rendered him remarkable. 

1860. 7.— Write a short account of the Lion, the 

Horse, or the Bee. — Lion; its appearance, size; varieties; 
where found ; its habits ; strength ; food. 

8. — Horse. — Treat this as No. 2. 

9. — Bee. — ^Definitions; various kinds of bees; hive bees; 
different classes of this sort of bee ; their habitation ; the honey- 
comb described ; hives not essential ; shape of the cells ; advan- 
tage of the hexagon ; wax secreted from food taken into the 
stomach ; the economy of the society ; drones ; workers ; queen 
bee; honey; whence obtained; bee-bread, what; propolis, its 
uses ; death of the drones ; swarming. 

10.— Describe the manofactore of Paper, Glass, or 

Cloth. Paper. — Definition. The substances employed in 
making it ; the best of these ; how they are reduced to pulp ; the 
draining of the water. The various sorts of rags used for the 
different kind of papers ; sorting the rags ; washing and pulping 
them ; how formed into sheets ; how the glossy sur£EU3e is im- 
parted to it. 

11, — Glass. — Of what it is composed; how its component 
parts are made to blend ; how the discovery is said to have been 
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made; where it was first regularly mBun&otored ; the state of 
the manufacture in our own conntiy^ the 'valoahle qualities of 
pafier ; the proeesses in its manaf aotnre ; the uses of each. 

12. — Cloth. — The three kinds of cloth ; cotton, linen, and 
woollen. Take any one khid, and descrihe &e preparation of the 
raw material ; the processes it has to imdergo h^Siwe heing fit ftr 
wearing mto doth. Then describe the (^eration of w^Ting. 
Afterwards the great marts for ihe cloth. 

13.— Write a letter to a Mend asking yon : ^'How and 
where yon spent yonr hst TacationP"— -Where you went; 

yonr reason for going ; how you went ; the friends yon met ; what 
yon then did; yoor time of rising; nsnal ooeiipatifm bel(M» break- 
£ut; excnrsions of any kind; how you speni yonr eyenings; 
nsnal time for retixing for the night. Tour retom home. 

1861. Describe shortly the mann&otnre of Sngar, 
Silk, or China. 

14. — Sngar. — ^What it is; description of the cane; where 
grown ; the cane when ripe how treated ; tiie juice how dhoified; 
straining; coolers ; the ohange thai takes place ; how conyerted 
into white or refined sngar. 

15. — Silk. — ^^t exists as a cocoon ; whence obtained ; how 
disengaged from cocoon. Then proceed as in No. 12. 

16, — China. — ^l^^ ingredients that compose it ; the qualities 
imparted by them ; the preparation of the flint ; what it is mixed 
with, how then treated ; straining, boiling. Moulding ; the wheel ; 
gypsnm monlds ; baking ; annealing. 

17.— <jive a short account of any one of Shakspeare's 

Plays. — ^7 where the scene is laid, and the tame when the 
events are supposed to have happened. Enumerate the principal 
personages and their relation to each other. Sketch the main 
features of the plot ; and give the denouement. 

18.— Write a letter to a Mend describing the last 

JWHrueyjOU tOOka-^i^e the d&tA of tbfi ioumey ; its olject; 
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the time yoQ roM ; the state of the weather; reedung theatntion; 
the tram yon took. The nature of the oountry yon tnnrelM 
through. The towns of note yon passed. Tour aniyal ; your 
doings ; the length of your stay ; your retnm. 

1862. 19.— Give a sketch of the life and character of one 
only of the ibllowing persons ; viz. : the Duke of Marl- 
horoagh, or Oliver Cromwell, or Augustus, or Charle- 
magne, or Alcibiades. — Treat these as subjects of No. 6. 

20.— Write a letter as to a friend, describing the occu- 
pations and amusements of the last holidays.— This may 

be treated similarly to No. 18. 

21.— Describe some of the principal applications of 

the steam Engine. — state the properties of steam that render 
it so Yfdnable, viz., compressibility and expansion ; whata sim^e» 
bat all important result steam by means of these propertiee 
effects ; viz. : the driving of a fly-wheel ; then enunerate the 
yarioos nses this fly-wheel in motion subserves ; locomotion by 
land and water; almost aU the operations of husbandry; spinning; 
weaving ; sawing ; printing &o, &c., and simply describe how it 
produces some of these results. 

1863. 22 —Give a description of the principal town 

in your county. — ^^ distance from London by railwayi which 
name ; jon or near what river, if any, it is situated ; and in what 
part of the county ; whether on sloping or flat ground ; streets 
large or small; regular or irregular; how lighted; the market 
place; public buildings; churches; schools; charitable iostitn- 
tions ; baths &e, ; principal manufactures ; population. 

23.— What interested you most in the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, and why P— This subject beiog purely a matter 
of taste, no plan can be sketched. 

24.— Give a short account of the plot of the last story 

you read. — The treatment of this will be similar to that of 
No. 17. 
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1864. 25.— Write a description of either the county, 
place, or hoase you live in. County.-- its boundaries; 

general aspect, plain ; undulating, liillj, or monntainons ; natnnl 
features ; rivers, lakes, monntains, waterfalls, coast-line, bays, 
barbonrs ; minerals — stone, iron, coal, lead, &c. ; animals — borses, 
cattle, sbeep, &c. ; vegetables — trees, fruit, grain ; cbief towns, 
on wbat situated, and for wbat noted ; most important indnstrial 
occupations ; celebrated men bom in it. 

26. — Place. — I^ a village or town, treat it similarly to No. 22. 

27. — House. — Large or small ; detached or not ; aspect ; in 
or out of a town; number of storeys; rooms on ground floor; 
rooms on the different storeys ; offices, outhouses, &c, 

28.— Write an account of the growth and uses of 
either an oak tree, wheat, or potatoes. An oak tree.— 

What it springs from ; slowness of growth ; when it reaches ma- 
turity ; timber affected by the soil it is grown in ; what counties 
produce the finest oaks; longevity; how its age is estimated. 
Uses ; shade in the summer to cattle ; sap astringent, hence used 
in tanning ; galls ; dyeing ; saw-dust ; acorns, food for pigs ; 
wood ; shipping ; roofing, &c, 

29. — ^Wheat. — How the ground is prepared for its reception ; 
the soil it prefers ; its hardy nature ; two seasons for sowing ; 
its appearance on issuing from the soil ; time of reaching ma- 
turity ; appearance when ripe ; thrashing ; winnowing ; grinding ; 
sifting; flour; bran; x\8es, 

30. — Potatoes. — Give the date of their introduction to this 
country; then proceed somewhat similarly to the preceding 
subject ; dependence of the Irish peasantry on this root. 

31.— Write an account of the manufacture and uses 

of a ship, cloth, or paper. A Ship.— The general prin- 
ciples of constructing the various kinds of ships are the same. 
The building slip ; the laying of the keel ; this is to a ship what 
the backbone is to an animal ; the stem-post and the stem-post ; 
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the ribs, how curved and fixed ; how covered ; canUdng ; tarring 
or coppering ; how the ribs are held together at the top ; the 
masts ; the mdder ; the rigging ; the cabins ; the christening, 
and the launch. 

32. — Cloth. — This has been treated before, No. 12. 

33. — Paper. — This has been treated before. No. 10. 

1865. 34.— Give some acconnt of the war between 
the Federal and Confederate States of North America. 

— Define the terms ' Federal States,' and * Confederate States, 
give the principal canse of their quarrel ; the President of the 
United States at the period ; the head of the Confederate party ; 
the principal battles during the struggle ; the Commanders of the 
respective armies ; the blockade of the ports, the gradual weaken- 
ing of the Confederates ; the capture of their President ; the 
cessation of the war. 

35.— Give some account of the Camel— Different kinds ; 

Arabian, having one bunch; Bactrian, having two; its native 
places ; source of wealth to the Arabians ; why so well adapted 
to travel over the sandy deserts ; eats very little ; capable of 
extraordinary abstinence from food and drink : trained to carry 
weights ; how ? the patience of the camel ; which are the fleetest ; 
uses of the hair ; its flesh eaten. 

36.— Give some account of a pocket knife.— i>escribe 

the different parts of an ordinary one ; how the blades are 
listened to the handle, and how separated from each other ; the 
contrivance for opening it easily ; the materials whereof the parts 
are made ; describe some extraordinary pocket knife you may 
have seen, enumerating its parts. 

1866. 37.— Give some account of the Examination in 

which you are now engaged.— Where it is being held; 
when it commenced ; how long it is to last ; name of the gentle- 
man conducting it ; number of competitors ; how arranged ; is the 
examination a written one, or viva voce^ or both ; time table ; 
number of hours allotted to the various subjects. 
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38. — Th6 humail hand. — ^Definition; mtnation; deaei^ 
tion of Tarions parts ; uses of the joints, sldn, the lmn<iklfMS tiie 
nails ; the extremities of the fingers why so sensitiTO ; the situa- 
tion of the thmnb why so admirable. Altogether a work of 
wonderfal design, betokening that the Hand that made it is 
DiTine. 

39. — A pair of gloves* — Definition ; parts ; of how many 
separate pieces each glove is nsnally composed ; how these are 
joined together ; uses ; mann&ctnre ; diffsrence between an in- 
fant's and an adnlVs gloves. Gonlarast a pair of white kid gloves 
with those used by the hedger. Who are employed in the stitch- 
ing in places where they are mannfactnred. 

1867. 40.— Give an account of a cricket match.— 

When played; where; the weather; the nature of the ground; 
the two sides, A and B ; which won the toss for innings ; which 
went in first ; how the match commenced ; the different points 
of excellence in A*s men and B*s ; the general course of the match ; 
the time for drawing the stnmps ; the result. 

41. — The Skylark. — Description ; bill ; kind of claw ; colour 
of plumage. Effect on ns of his notes in the Spring; sings 
whilst hovering ; what bird exceeds him in compass of notes ; 
How fed whilst in the nest ; how, when fledged ; why they rarely 
perch on trees ; when their nest is made ; colour of eggs. In 
winter gregarious ; how canght ; for what nsed. 

42. — The Atlantic Gahle. — ^What it is; of what composed; 
the wire ; its diameter ; in what enveloped ; situation of its two 
termini ; when laid ; the vessel employed to convey it ; the nn- 
snccessfol attempts that were made to lay it ; the length of the 
cable ; the names of the gentlemen that superintended the laying 
of it ; anxiety on both sides of the Atlantic as to its success ; 
date of completion ; Queen Victoria's message to the Precddent 
of the United States ; the President's reply. 
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CAMBRIDGE JUNIOB CANDIDATES. 

1859. 1* — Describe the game of Chess or Cricket as you 
would to one that has never seen the game played. 

2. — Is war justifiable ? State some of the obvions arguments 
on both sides, and draw your conclusion. 

3. — Write a short theme on the study of History, Ancient and 
Modem. 

4. — Write a letter to a Mend, describing the nature and pur- 
pose of the examination in whidi you are now engaged. 

1860. 5* — Write a lifb of Joseph, avoiding Biblical phra- 
seology, and introducing some account of the nations among 
whom he lived. 

6. — ^Write an account of any process of manufitcture with 
which you are acquainted. 

7. — Give an account of the life and works of Shakspeare or 
Milton. 

8. — Compare the invasion of Naples by Garibaldi with the 
invasion of England by Williain of Orange, (2) with the invasion 
of England by the Pretender Charles "Eawtad,, 

1861. 9. — ^Write a discussion of the legal or moral right of 
the Sou^em States to secede from the Union. 

10. — ^Write an examination of the right of an advocate in a 
Court of Justice to defend a cause that he knows to be unjust 
or a criminal whom he knows to be guilty, and of the limits 
within iR^iich that right may be exercised. 

11. — ^Write a description of any great battle that has been 
fought in Europe during the last 70 years, with some account of 
the movements that led to it and of the results that it produced. 

12. — Write a description of the Times Newspaper, its contents, 
its machinery for pubhcation and circulation, its moral and poli- 
tical influence, &o, ; such as you would give to a foreigner that 
had never seen it. 

1862. 13. — Give an account of a day in the Gtreat Exhibition. 
14. — Describe as in a letter to a friend the town you know best. 
15. — ^Describe the effects of a storm. 

16. — Explain railway travelling to a person that had never 
seen nor heard of a railway. 

1863. 17. — ^Describe a day's holiday. 

18. — Describe the town to which you have come to be 
examined. 
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19. — Give an account of the progress of some article of mann- 
fiustnre with which yon are acquainted, from the raw mateiial 
till it is fit for nse. 

20. — ^Write a letter, as to a friend or relative, of domestic news. 

1864. 21- — Describe any large town with which yon ire 
well acquainted. 

22. — Write a letter, giving an account of the country in {he 
neighbourhood of which yon live, to a friend who has never seen 
it, and is coming to live there. 

23. — Give a short history of the principal events of the present 
American war, from its commencement till now. 

24. — Write the life of any eminent Englishman, not now living. 

1865. 25.— Write a letter describing a journey yon have 
taken through some one of the comities of Great Britain. 

26. — Draw a comparison between England now and England 
fifty years ago. 

27. — ^Write an essay on the advantages of an Atlantic Tele- 
graph between England and America. 

28. — Compose a short story of a person's birth, childhood, 
manhood, and death. 

1866* 29. — Write a short essay on yonr own life. 

30. — Write a short essay on the fonr seasons. 

31. — Write a short essay on the processes of any branch of 
trade or manofiEustnre. 

32. — Sketch the life and character of President Lincoln. 

33. — ^Write a short essay on England in 1666 and En^and 
in 1866 contrasted. 

1867. ^« — Athletic exercises. 

35. — The life and character of the late Lord Palmerston. 
36. — The good and evil effects that may be produced by works 
of fiction. 

37.— The Atlantic Cable. 



OXFORD SENIOR CANDIDATES. 

185&. !• — Write a short account of the life and character 
of Lord Nelson. 

2. — Sketch the Plot of any one of Sir Walter Scott's poems or 
novels. 

3. — Give a short account of any one of the manufiictares 
carried on in Great Britain. 

4. — Supposing that a friend has written to ask for some 
account of the school or schools at which you were brought up, 
write a letter in reply. 
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1859> ^* — Write a short essay on Masic, Painting, or 
Archiiectnre. 

6. — ^Write a short essay on the recent matinies in India. 

7. — Write a short essay on the advantages that a nation 
deriTes from foreign commerce. 

8. — Write a brief sketch of the life and 'character of Julias 
GaBsar, or Qneen Elizabeth, or Sir Robert Peel. 

I860* 9* — Write a letter in I'eply to a friend who has asked 
you : " Do you advise me to join a Volunteer Rifle Corps ?" or 

10. — " Is there any use in my studying the Classics if I am 
not intended for a learned profession ?*' 

11. — ^Write a short description of any Picture, Work of Art, 
or Scene in Nature, that may have interested you. 

1861* 12' — Write a letter to a friend stating what occupation 
yon would prefer to follow, and your reasons for preferring it. 

13. — Write a sketch of the story of one of Scott's novels or 
poems. 

14. — ^Write a short life of Sir Thomas More, or Lord Bacon, 
or Sir Philip Sydney. 

186 2 • IS- — Describe shortly the state of Europe during any 
one century between 500 b.o. and 1500 a.d. 

16. — State which sovereign of England between the Conquest 
and the commencement of the present century you consider to 
have been the most distinguished for ability and talents, and 
give your reasons for your answer. 

17. — Compare the relations of the Colonies of Greece towards 
the Mother Country with those of our own Colonies towards us. 

1863> 13* — What occupation or profession would you prefer 
to follow ? Give your reasons for your choice. 

19. — Describe some of the principal uses of water in nature 
and art. 

20. — Give a short account of your school life. 

1864. 21. — ^What are the advantages of studying Latin and 
Greek? 

22. — Give a sketch of the life of Julius Caesar or William the 
Conqueror. 

23. — Give an account of the town or parish you live in. 

1865* 2^* — Give an account either of the chief events in the 
Persian War, or of the battle of Waterloo, with the circumstances 
that led to it and resulted from it. 

25. — ^Describe one of the two counties, Yorkshire or Devon- 
shire, in respect to its general aspect, its resources, and its most 
interesting buildings. 

26. — Write a letter detailing the chief events of tlie year 1864. 
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1866. ^* — Oompare Oliver Cromwell with Napoleon Bioiii- 
parte. 

28. — Sketch the life of Hsnnibal, or that of Pericles. 
29. — Give an account of the late Civil War in America. 
80. — Sketch the plot of any one of Shakspeare's plays. 

1867. 31.— Sketch the life of Lord Bacon or of Lord NeUon. 
82. — Give a short account of the late war in Germany, and of 

the political changes that have resulted from it. 

88. — Sketch the life of Cicero, and compare his character witii 
that of some statesman. 

84. — Give an account of the plot of Hamlet, of Julius Ciesar, 
or of the Merchant of Venice. 



CAMBRIDGE SENIOR CANDIDATES. 

1859. !• — Sketch the life and character of Oliver Cromwell, 
or Lord Clive, or Jolins Caesar. 

2. — Relate any anecdotes yon may remember illnstratrng 
either the sagacity of animals, or the characters of eminent men. 

8. — Write a brief summary of the events of the late war in 
Italy, or describe any important incident in it. 

1860. ^' — Sketch the life and character of Queen Elizabeth, 
or Sir Isaac Newton, or Hannibal. 

5. — Write a description of any shipwreck you may have heard 
of, or any great modem or ancient battle by land or sea. 

6. — Write an account of a visit to any important English town, 
describing particularly its buildings, and manu&ctures, the ha- 
bits of the people, and the character of the surrounding scenery. 

1861. 7.— Write a sketch of the life of Alexander the Great, 
or Peter the Great, or Warren Hastings. 

8.— Write a sketch of the Christmas time in England. 

9. — Write a sketch of one of Shakspeare's plays. 

10. — Give a summary of the national events that have occurred 
within your memory. 

11. — Write a sketch of the events now taking place in the 
United States. 

1862. 12> — ^i'^o ft description of the Civil War in America. 
13. — Give a sketch of the life of Napoleon, or Frederick the 

Great. 

14. — Give an account of the distress in the Cotton Districts. 

15. — Give a description of a European capital. 

16. — Give a description of the International Exhibition of 
1862. 
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1863. Write a short essay on each of the following sntgeots : 
17.— The life of Lord Clyde. 

18.—The Telegraph. 

19. — The advantages and disadvantages of a Free Press. 

20. — A description of the habits of any one of the following 
animals : Dog, Horse, or Cow. 

21. — A description of either London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
or York. 

1864. 22. — The life of a statesman, poet, or essayist of the 
time of Qneen Anne. 

23. — A letter from a traveller by land or sea to a Mend at home, 
giving an acconnt of a day's adventures. 
24. — How may yon best help the poor. 
25. — Jonmal of a naturalist, one day. 
26. — ^Description of the place where yon were bom. 

1865. 27. — An acconnt of a General Election in this conntiy. 
28. — ^An acconnt of all that would be most likely to interest 

yon on a tonr in Scotland, or in the English Lakes, or in Wales, 
or in Cornwall. 

29. — The life and character of some eminent prime minister 
of Qneen Victoria. 

80. — A contrast between the life and associations of a me- 
chanic in a large mann&ctnring town, and those of a &rm 
labourer in the country. 

81. — ^A criticism on some standard English work either of 
Prose or Poetry. 

1866. 82. — The state of political parties. 
83.— The Colonies. 

84. — Masters and men ; their rights and relations. 
85. — The position and prospe^cts of the United States. 
86. — ^An analysis and criticism of some work by a living 
anthor. 

1867. 37. — Newspapers. 

88. — The English Beformation. 

89. — The good and evil effects that may be produced by 
Theatres. 

40. — The English character compared with the French, or 
with the American character. 
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